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WATERING-PLACES, 


Aut hail, sweet sammer weather 
—by whose benignant favour we 
can at length throw open the case- 
ment, and admit the balmy breeze, 
touched but not laden with the 
scent of the roses that cluster so 
thick in the verandah! Long have 
we awaited thy coming, and bitterly 
did we chide thy delay; for verily 
it seemed as though the sun had 
lost. his pristine strength, and was 
powerless to dissipate the clouds 
which, day after day and week after 
week, made murky the face of 
heaven, and deluged the cheerless 
earth with a superfluity of unwel- 
come rain. Kindly, no doubt, was 
the aspect of the early spring, when 
the trees put forth their light-green 
foliage without a check—when the 
sloe-bush by the river’s side was 
white with blossom, the birds busy 
in the thickets, and the young 
lambs racing in the joy of new 
existence over the daisy-spangled 
mead. But then came the east 
wind, malignant as the breath of 
envy, parching the skin, irritating 
the lungs, and piercing to the very 
marrow — thrice-hated Eurus, who, 
sweeping along the Firth of Forth, 
scatters inflaenza from his wings, 
and renews in the tortured limbs of 
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mortals the pangs of remorseless 
rheumatism. That we could have 
endured patiently as an_ inevitable 
yearly disaster; but it was some- 
what hard to find that neither 
Notus nor Zephyrus were disposed 
to treat us better. The vanes veered 
in conformity with the fluctuations 
of the aérial current, and yet there 
was no relief. The almanac told 

that summer had arrived; bat 
then we had the evidence of our 
senses that it lied like a Yankee 
bulleti. Ever sicklier gloomed 
the clouds—down came incessantly 
the plash of the weary rain. Red 
rolled the rivers from bank to brae, 
baffling the skill and disappointing 
the expectations of the eager angler. 
The low meadows were converted 
into swamps, and there were fearful 
inundations in the fens. Turnips 
could not be sown,; and the cereals 
languished for want of invigorating 
sunshine. Grievous to the soul of 
the sportsman were the tidings for- 
warded from the moors; for the 
young broods of grouse were said 
to have perished by the score; and 
there was a sad prospect of empty 
bags for the coming twelfth of 
August. Meanwhile there was a 
general rush to London to behold 
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the wonders of the Great Exhibi- 
tion; but what curiosity could re- 
main unslaked under the influence 
of that melancholy dripping? Mar- 
vellous to relate, the demand for 
cabs enormously exceeded the sup- 
ply; and Jehu, waxing arrogant 
with his fortunes, insisted upon 
double fares. Even the sewers 
became rebellious, and burst like 
Icelandic geysers. Never—so said 
the disconsolate pleasure - seekers, 
as wet and weary they returned to 
their temporary homes and sought 
comfort, albeit the month was June, 
by the side of the parlour fire— 
never in the memory of man had 
there been so miserable a season ! 
During the continuance of such 
weather who but an absolute maniac 
would have deliberately sat down 
to write on the subject of watering- 
places? Not until the scorching 
summer heat makes it necessary 
for men to doff their winter gar- 
ments, do any feel an insatiable 
longing for purling streams, clear 
translucent wells, or Jakes of silver 
brightness. Some fanatical anglers, 
no doubt, affect the rivers even in 
February and March, and become 
candidates for early paralysis by 
pluoging into ice-cold streams for 
the chance of capturing a salmon. 
But the vast majority of the race of 
Adam are proof against such vain 
deceits, eschew chilly potations, 
and deem it no inconsiderable ex- 
ercise of fortitude and philosophy 
to undergo in frosty weather the 
ordeal of the shower-bath and the 


tub. Nor do they ever think of 
quitting their own comfortable 
urban homes, wherein, let the 


weather without be as equally as it 
may, they are surrounded by all the 
appliances that can interest and oc- 
cupy the mind, until the brilliant 
sunshine, lighting up and enliven- 
ing even the dingy town-gardens 
and émoke-corrupted flower-plote, 
suggests to them the fragrance of 
the summer woods, and the fresh- 
ness of the breezes on the uplands. 
Then, indeed, do they sally forth, 
moved by the same impulse that 
drives the gypsy to the shaw; for 
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nature with her many voices sum- 
mons them to her yearly jubilee 
in the open fields, and cold and 
ingensate must be the heart that 
does not beat responsive to the 
call ! 

We have heard it said that there 
are denizens of London who would 
never willingly quit the pavement. 
That we believe to ba an utterly 
false imputation. Some people, 
we are aware, contract a cat-like 
fondness for their houses, are al- 
ways harping upon the adage that 
there is no place like home, and feel 
very much at a loss what to do 
with themselves if removed from 
their ordinary occupation; buat 
even as Grimalkin — Tom or Tabby 
— indulges in a nocturnal sally, so 
do those excellent souls seek occa- 
sional recreation at Hampton Court, 
or Greenwich, or Richmond —or 
possibly, with a noble daring, en- 
counter the perils of the deep, and 
sniff at Gravesend or Margate the 
briny perfume of the sea. But let 
no one attempt to persuade us 
that there ever was a Londoner 
who absolutely cared nothing for 
the country. The thing is mani- 
festly impossible. Follow the most 
inveterate Cockney during the dog- 
days, and you will find him wend- 
ing his way to Covent Garden, there 
to gloat over the baskets of froit 
and heaps of vegetables, and to in- 
hale the odour of the flowers. Or, 
haply, if he be of a frame reason- 
ably athletic, and is daly impressed 
with the value of wholesome ex- 
ercise, he wanders through the 
Armida bowers of St. John’s Wood, 
and with a fine poetical inspira- 
tion worthy of the genius of Mr 
Haynes Bayley, wishes that he 
could be converted into a butterfly 
to flit among the trailing blooms of 
the gorgeous lilac and Jaburnum. 
And where is the citizen blessed 
with a competency who does not 
aspire to the beatitude -of a box? 
Such abodes of: felicity you may 
count by hundreds—yea, by thou- 
sands—on the sides of every bigh- 
way stretching out from dingy 
London; and savage must be your 
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nature if the sight of the pebble- 
paved paths, stucco images, squirt- 
like jets d’eau, imitation rockwork, 
and blowsy peonies, serves only to 
extort from you a sneer. Be as- 
sured that the owner of Eden 
Lodge or Comely Cottage is as 
happy as a prince, when upon a 
Sunday he welcomes two or three 
City friends to his suburban retreat, 
and regales them with cold lamb, 
salad, a delicious cup, and undeni- 
able country fruit just gathered 
from the bush or the bough. What 
though the heavy dust clouds sweep 
by in somewhat stifling vicinity, as 
the omnibus lumbers past — though 
cries indigenous to the City are 
frequently heard from the road — 
and though the scents which enter 
through the open windows are not 
always of the bean- flower or mig- 
nionette — still there remains the 
fact that the box is a country resi- 
dence ; and what more can be said 
of Belvoir, Alowick, or Morpeth, 
of Drumlanrig, Taymouth, or Dan- 
robin ? 

Unquestionably the love of the 
country is with all of u® an instine- 
tive feeling. Some, however, are 


more easily contented than others, , 


Thus we have known people who 
could make themselves quite happy 
at Portobello, Burntisland, or such 
like suburban places, where they can 
enjoy a dip in the salubrious waters, 
and, when the tide is out, pace 
along the yellow sands, dig for 
sand - eels, detach limpets from the 
rock, or poke for miniature crabs 
among the bunches of the heavy 
sea-weed. They sigh not for Alpine 
scenery —for the glen, the torrent, 
and the cataract; they are satisfied 
if they can but inhale the free open 
air of heaven, and wander unmo- 
lested by the shore of the far- 
resounding sea. Such persons are 
not to be pitied —they are rather 
to be envied for the possession of a 
taste so simple and so easy of grati- 
fication. Others again rush into the 
opposite extreme, These are the 
fellows who will be content with 
nothing less than the exploration 
of Iceland, or the ascent of Alpine 
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peaks ; not from scientific motivee, 
bat simply for the brag of the 
thing ; as if it were a meritorious 
act to hazard the fracture of one’s 
limbs by riding on rough ponies 
over beds of honeycombed lava, 
or to brave perdition by crawling 
along the edges of glaciers, and over 
fields of treacherous snow, tied all 
the while by ropes to much-endaring 
guides, who, for the guerdon of a 
few gold pieces, which poverty 
rather than avarice tempts them to 
accept, jeopardise their lives by 
tagging the mad Englishman over 
crevices, into which a single slip of 
the foot might launch the whole 
party, never more to emerge from 
the bowels of the ice until thawed 
by the final conflagration! It is, 
we are well aware, useless to reason 
with a man who is afflicted by this 
kind of insanity; for, notwith- 
standing the many fatal accidents 
which have occurred, we constantly 
learn from the newspapers that 
such feats have been again attempt- 
ed, and long letters appear in the 
‘Times’ and elsewhere comme- 
morative of the bold exploits of 
Messieurs Jenkins and Simpkins, 
who have smoked cigars and drunk 
champagne on the summit of the 
Schreckhorn or the Jungfrau, with 
no more baneful results than blis- 
tered faces and the loss of some 
inches of cuticle occasioned by an 
unfortunate slide down an ice-slope 
bedizened with pebbles, which strip- 
ped from them every atom of under 
raiment, and consigned them for a 
few weeks to the charge of a Swiss 
doctor, who found it no easy task to 
renovate the damaged hide. LEdi- 
tors, we know full well, are some- 
times rather at a loss for materials 
to fill their colamns during the long 
vacation ; bat surely they might 
find something better worth insert- 
ing than the experiences of Jenkins 
and his friend. Folly is contagi- 
ous ; and the chances are that some 
blockhead, fired with emulation of 
the feats of the Jenkins, and covet- 
ous of his temporary notoriety, may 
determine in the ensuing season, 
though he has never yet attained 
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a higher altitude than that of 
Shooters’ Hill, to essay the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, careless of the pro- 
bable contingency that his widowed 
mother may have to shed bitter 
tears for the loss of her idiot boy ! 
The increase of this mania for 
mountain climbing is indeed quite 
remarkable. Not a year elapses 
but we hear of some elderly gentle- 
map, no more fitted by practice and 
constitution to scale a mountain 
than to get up the interior of a 
chimney, having become bewildered 
and gone astray among the preci- 
pices of Ben Nevis, Ben-mac-dhui, 
or Schehallion, and being found, 
after two days’ search for him by a 
whole army of gillies, benumbed 
and exhausted, and on the very 
point of giving up the ghost from 
famine. Not always, however, are 
the rash explorers discovered while 
yet the pulse of life is beating in 
their hearts. Well do we remember 
how, some years ago, two poor fel- 
lows, tourists from the south, went 
astray in the midst of those dreary 
wastes that extend from the head 
of Glencoe to Fort-William. That 
day there was a fearful storm ; and 
it seemed as if the lads, after strug- 
gling bravely for a time through 
the rain drift that pitilessly dashed 
in their faces, had lain down side 
by side on the drenching heather, 
and had fallen into that fatal torpor 
from which there is no awaking. 
There were they found, dead and 
stiff, with one grim watcher near — 
the old grey raven of the rocks, 
who spread out his wings as the 
shepherds approached, and sailed 
away with a sullen croak to his 
fastness on Loch Etive side. 

Yet, while we say thus much, let 
it not be supposed that we counsel 
inactivity, or would seek to deter 
any from manly sport and exercise. 
Far from it. e can participate 
in the keenness of the hunter; and 
well do we know how’ throbs the 
heart, when amidst the bracken be- 
low the lonely correi one descries 
the antlers of the couchant deer. 
Greater joy know we none than in 
August to traverse the purple moor- 
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lands in search of the grouse, and to 
load the willing shoulders of Donald 
with the thinnings of the startled 
coveys. Many tales could we tell of 
salmon captured by us in the Tweed 
and Tay, in the Shin, the Laxford, 
and the Naver ; but angling stories, 
we are well aware, are regarded by 
the non-fishing portion of the pub- 
lic as being fully as apocryphal as 
the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, 
and therefore we considerately re- 
frain, for the present at least, from 
dilating upon our individual achieve- 
ments. We love yachting; and 
especially admire the pluck of the 
gentlemen who, some time since, 
set sail for Spitzbergen to practise 
with their rifles on the walras. Nor 
could we find it in our heart to pro- 
nounce a verdict of insanity against 
a youth who had undertaken a voy- 
age to Greenland in the hope of 
harpooning a-whale. We blame 
not the sketcher, who, though lay- 
ing no claim to the character of a 
professional artist, sets out upon 
pedestrian tours through the finest 
scenery in Europe for the sake of 
filling his portfolio; and in com- 
mon charity we must extend the like 


indulgence to the geologist, whose 


hammer we have often heard clink- 
ing among the ravines of the Hartz, 
as if some unlucky gnome were at 
work under ground on an_ infernal 
mining operation. But in this world 
there are a great many persons who 
either do not care for active sports, 
or have not the opportunity of en- 
joying them. Some are invalids, 
or people of sedentary habits, who 
prefer other modes of recreation. 
Good domestic men—and we are 
glad to know that there are many 
so unselfish — like to enjoy their 
brief holiday along with their wives 
and families ; and, according to their 
means, make choice of some water- 
ing-place, where fresh air and exer- 
cise may bring back the roses to 
the cheeks of the girls, and where 
the boys may roam among the hills, 
and paddle in the little streams in 
search of tiny troutlings, without 
any fear of evil consequences aris- 
ing from wet feet—a superstition 
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which long lingered in the bosom of 
many @ mamma, who could not be 
persuaded that boys in summer took 
as naturally as ducks to the water — 
in fact could not be kept out of it 
by any imaginable entreaty or in- 
terdiction. Very pleasant, in some 
aspects, are such holiday haunts in 
our own beloved Scotland ; though, 
to confess the truth, we have no 
very decided faith in the healing 
efficacy of their mineral springs. 
Some of them, we question not, may 
have virtues of their own ; and that 
they have a certain potency no one 
will be disposed to deny after he 
has made the experiment of swal- 
lowing a few tumblers before break 
fast. But they are, almost without 
exception, nauseous to the palate, 
bitter as the waters of Marah, and 
exceedingly provocative of wry faces 
on the part of the daring drinkers, 
However, they are so far useful that 
people who think that a course of 
them is beneficial for their health 
must needs rise betimes of a morn- 
ing; and there can be no doubt 
whatever that early exercise in the 
free open air is worth any amount 
of medicine. Besides, early rising 
involves early retirement to roost ; 
and many a convivial soul has been 
induced, from that consideration 
alone, somewhat to curtail his usual 
nocturnal allowance of whisky- 
toddy. In conseqaence, he feels 
himself next morning wonderfully 
clear in the head, quite buoyant 
and elastic in spirits; and he gene- 
rously gives credit to’ the water for 
the salutary effect, which is, in real- 
ity, the result of his own unwonted 
abstinence. 

Somehow or other the Scottish 
Spas have hitherto failed in attract- 
ing that class of visitors who, in 
the summer season, congregate so 
thickly at the famous baths of Ger- 
many. Without unduly depreciat- 
ing the merits of the Caledonian 
waters, we cannot rank them near- 
ly so high in the curative scale as 
the springs adjacent to the Rhine ; 
neither are their qualities so well 
understood, or their use so confi- 
dently recommended by the medi- 
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cal faculty, who, in Scotland at 
least, do not generally entertain a 
high notion of the virtue of mineral 
water as a direct or radical cure for 
many of the diseases with which 
the human frame is so frequently 
and painfully afflicted. It there- 
fore follows as an almost inevitable 
consequence, that most people who 
have leisure enough to travel, and 
whose health requires a certain 
change of climate, flock to the Con- 
tinent; where, besides the enjoy- 
ment of far finer weather than we 
can venture confidently to expect 
in our northern region, they can 
command, for a moderate outlay, 
every luxury which the most criti- 
cal or fastidious could desire. The 
truth is, that our beloved country- 
men, though they pique themselves 
on their notions. of domestic com- 
fort, are in some respects very far 
behind the foreigners in the art of 
social living. Lodging-house accom- 
modation at the Scottish Spas is, 
to use the mildest term, for the 
most part indifferent; bat no laa- 
guage can adequately express the 
utter vileness of lodging - house 
cookery. We are prone to flatter 
ourselves that we are a highly edu- 
cated people; but what kind of 
education is that which systemati- 
cally ignores the one art which lies 
at the basis of all civilisation? To 
find a really good cook, is almost 
as rare a thing as the discovery of 
a hidden treasure; but there are 
multitades of women belonging to 
the middle ‘and lower orders, who 
can no more dress a decent dish of 
meat, than translate the maxims of 
Confucius. And yet these unhappy 
creatures go on, day after day, pro- 
faning the sacred utensils of the 
kitchen with their ignorant and un- 
hallowed hands, converting . what 
was excellent beef and mutton into 
smirched indigestible cinders, send- 
ing up fowls so tough that they 
would defy the tusks of a tiger, 
and ruining the finest vegetables in 
the world by their utter inability 
to boil them. It may no doubt be 
said that this lamentable deficiency 
on the part of the women is more 
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apparent to us who are in the habit 
of taking our meals in our tempo- 
rary homes, than to foreigners whose 
usage it is to frequent the salons d- 
manger of restaurants and tables 
Vhéte ; and that possibly, on further 

quisition, we might find that the 

rench and German females were 
equally ill-grounded in the first 
principles of this most necessary 
science. That, however, we deny. 
Go where you will on the Conti- 
nent, and however humble be the 
roof, you are sure to get. first-rate 
coffee, and an omelette of excellent 
flavour; whereas if you ask for 
coffee in Scotland, you are present- 
ed with an execrable bitter brew 
which reminds you of burned horse- 
beans, and the so-called omelette 
makes its appearance in the shape 
of a filthy pancake. 

Of late years there has been an 
attempt, though faint and feeble, 
at some of our northern watering- 
places, to introduce the Continental 
system of dining at ordinaries ; and as 
we highly approve of that system, if 
properly conducted, we would will- 
ingly give our aid to encourage it. 
But candour compels us to say that 
in this respect our hotel-keepers 
bave a vast deal to learn, and also 
much to unlearn, before they are 
entitled to our approbation. We 
shall willingly concede that, on the 
whole, their cuisine is respectable 
if not unimpeachable —that is, that 
the women whom they employ as 
cooks can roast, boil, and stew suf- 
ficiently well to satisfy the require- 
ments of an unsophisticated taste ; 
and that if there is not much to 
tempt, there is little to offend even 
a fastidious appetite. Nay, we have 
occasionally partaken at such places 
of a very tolerable soup; and we 
would advise every one, in the 


season of hotch-potch, fearlessly to. 


make trial of the tureen, the chances 
being that he will have no reason 
to regret the experiment. So much 
we can safely say in commendation 
of the fare; but the mischief is 
that not one hotel-keeper out of 
fifty can be persuaded of the abso- 
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They seem to think that if a dish 
be good of its kind it cannot be 
too often repeated —a notion which 
might be feasible enough if their 
guests were perpetually changing, 
but one which is totally absurd and 
detrimental to their own interest, 
when they know that a consider- 
able number of persons are willing 
to be habitual frequenters of their 
table. Two or three years ago we 
chanced to sojourn for a time in 
early summer at one of these water- 
ing-places, and for the sake of con- 
venience established ourselves in a 
hotel the proprietor of which was 
a mao of substance and experience, 
who professed to keep a first-rate 
cook and a well-selected cellar, and 
to provide suck dinners as even 
Mrs. Dods could hardly have svur- 
passed. There was a daily ordinary 
which was  plentifully supplied ; 
the number of guests varying from 
sixteen to twenty. The following 
was, as nearly as we can remember, 
the standing bill of fair: Mock- 
turtle soup—not absolutely bad, 
but heavy and adulterated with 
flour; salmon — magnificent fish, 
fresh from the neighbouring river ; 
roast lamb; boiled spring chickens ; 
stewed pigeons, and a curry ; plum- 
pudding, rhubarb-tart, and custards. 
Now here was, in all conscience, 
variety enough on the same table ; 
and a hungry man might well thank 
his stars for having such a banquet 
set before him. Our first impres- 
sions of that ordinary were decid- 
edly favourable, and we rashly 
leaped to the conclusion that we 
had at length discovered, on Scot- 
tish ground, a table d’hdte at which 
@ man with an educated palate 
might eat daily and be comforted. 
We even went the length of com- 
plimenting our host upon the ex- 
cellence of the entertainment; to 
which he, with a modest smile, re- 
plied that he was proud to know 
that his arrangements had given 
universal satisfaction. On the fol- 
lowing day after having sharpened 
our appetite by rather a long walk, 
we entered the hall of Lucullus 


lute necessity of studying variety. just as the dishes were placed on 
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the table, when great was our sur- 
prise to observe, when the covers 
were removed, precisely the same 
viands that previously adorned 
the festive board. Presuming that 
this extraordinary repetition was 
the result of some accident, or fail- 
ure of expected supplies, we made 
no remark; but on the third, 
fourth, and fifth, and sixth days, 
the same dishes appeared, in ex- 
actly the same order, without so 
much as the interjection of a veal 
cutlet or a mutton chop to vary 
the monotony of the dinner. By 
that time we loathed the mock- 
turtle, hated the salmon, could not 
abide the smell of roast lamb, 
abhorred the pigeons, and were 
forced to restrict ourselves to 
the spring chickens and_ curry, 
which hitherto had fortunately 
escaped our notice. As for plum- 
pudding, rhubarb - tart, and custard, 
we would as lieve have swallowed 
poison “as have suffered a morsel of 
any of them to enter our lips. In 
this desperate crisis we took coun- 
sel with one or two experienced 
feeders, who, like us, were grum- 
bling quite as audibly as the chil- 
dren of Israel at such obstinate 
repetition, and we resolved to join 
in a common remonstrance to our 
host. He heard us with a look of 
absolute amazement, assured us 
that we were utterly mistaken in 
supposing that there was no varie- 
ty, reckoned up the dishes upon 
his fingers as a proof of the falsity 
of our accusation, and finally re- 
fused to modify or alter the bill of 
fare, on the ground that all the 
dishes which he set down were 
strictly appropriate to the season. 
In vain did we plead for the re- 
moval of the mock- turtle, which 
was now inexpressibly nauseous to 
our nostrils, and for the substitu- 
tion of some sort of white fish in 
room of the salmon. ‘The man was 
inflexible as cast-iron; so we had 
nothing for it but to pack our port- 
manteau, and trundle off to some 
other place to escape from the sicken- 
ing satiety. 

Then, the arrangements as to 
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waiting are extremely bad.  In- 
stead of the ready German kellner 
or the dexterous French gargon, a 
eer of louts from the stable are 
rought in to assist the one or two 
regular waiters of the coffee - room ; 
and the way in which these clumsy 
monsters stumble around the table, 
upsetting dishes, and _plentifally 
asperging the coats of the guests 
with gravy, is enough to throw a 
nervous man into a fit of partial 
hysterics, But worse than all is the 
execrable custom which prevails, of 
compelling the guest who has been 
longest in the house to occupy the 
head of the table, and to do the 
carving for every confounded cor- 
morant who comes there to glat 
his maw. It was. once our unhap- 
py lot to fill for several days the 
presidential chair, and to minister 
manually to the wants of a Glasgow 
bailie; two half-pay officers, three 
writers, a messenger-at-arms, a dis- 
senting minister, a brace of ship- 
owners with their families, besides 
manufacturers, bagmen, and uon- 
descripts; and we are guilty of no 
exaggeration when we declare that 
rather than submit again to such a 
protracted penance, we would cheer- 
fally undertake to perform a week's 
labour on the treadmill. It is of 
the essentials of a well - regulated 
table d’hote that the guests should 
be put to as little trouble as pos- 
sible; nor is it fair or reasonable 
that a certain number of them 
should be made slaves for the bene- 
fit of the rest, and be condemned 
to dissect buttocks of beef, and dis- 
locate the joints of impracticable 
fowls, instead of enjoying in tran- 
quillity that dinner for which they 
must inevitably pay. If the land- 
lord, through short-sighted and re- 
prehensible avarice, will not engage 
a regular carver to discharge the 
necessary duty at a side-table, he is 
certainly bound, as was the custom 
in former days, to appear in person, 
and perform with his own hands 
the onerous business of the enter- 
tainment. This is a matter in 
which immediate reformation ig 
required ; and, fortunately, the re- 
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medy is a simple one. Let every 
man who sits down to an ordinary 
in Scotland firmly refuse to carve ; 
and, as a necessary result, the lazy 
pampered host will be forced to 
quit the den wherein he sits for 
half the day guzzling with his par- 
ticular cronies, and to make him- 
self useful in his vocation—a duty 
which heretofore he has invariably 
shirked, but which he should pe- 
remptorily be called upon to per- 
form. 

But, beyond this, we must needs 
confess that our Scottish watering- 
places do not hold out sufficient 
inducements to visitors, who, be- 
sides fresh air and exercise, naturally 
look for some kind of social amuse- 
ment. The pump-room is usually 
a shed, wherein the bounties of 
Hygeia are dispensed in return for 
the payment of certain copper 
coins; and there is no sort of at- 
tempt at a garden, decorated with 
shrubs and flowers, for the solace of 
the drinkers during the interval 
which should elapse between the 
consumption of each consecutive 
tumbler. The only promenade is 
the dusty road, unshaded by trees, 
and bearing no resemblance to an 
avenue. Yet the stranger can hard- 
ly fail to find the way to the well, 
if he will only submit to follow the 
guidance of his ears; for, ever and 
anon, across the little space front- 
ing the shed, stalks a brawny Celt, 
extracting hideous dissonance from 
an ancient bagpipe; and before you 
have time to return thanks for the 
cessation of the distracting pibroch, 
a measly band of some four or five 
performers commence sawing at 
their instruments; and, according 
to their capacity, they produce a 
music which we are by no means 
anxious to criticise. For forenoon 
recreation, if you are not inclined to 
drive into the country or to wander 
forth with your fishing-rod, there is 
a bowling-green, but nothing more; 
howbeit, if the weather is fine, there 
is a chance that an itinerant Punch, 
or a brace of acrobats in cotton 
tights, may permeate the main 
street of the village, and squeak 
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and tumble for the amusement of 
those who have a relish for simple 
varieties. Occasionally there are 
evening concerts, at which a young 
lady in white muslin, who has 
already sung with considerable suc- 
cess at Gourock and Port - Glasgow, 
officiates as Prima Donna; and her 
efforts are seconded by a facetious 
gentleman, who rattles out in a sort 
of recitativo, a ditty which was 
hailed with much applause when 
first chanted at the Coal-hole. Balls 
are seldom attempted, partly be- 
cause there is a lack of proper 
accommodation, but chiefly because 
the society is of too mixed a character 
to amalgamate freely and without re- 
straint. 

In short, it would be a vain quest 
to repair to any of the northern 
watering - places in search either of 
luxury or of social amusement. 
They are excellent for change of air 
to the jaded inhabitants of towns, 
who cannot do more thar afford 
themselves the relaxation of an oc- 
casional holiday ; and they are, as 
country retreats, both pleasant and 
salubrious. It is well that there 
should be such villages of refuge, 
easy of access, to which the citizen 
can repair, when the blue sky and 
warm breezes woo him from the 
desk or the counter, and where he 
can, for a day or two, wander un- 
restrained on the hillside or in the 
woods, and dismiss altogether from 
bis mind the cares and anxieties of 
business. If some of the hints tend- 
ing to improvement, which we have 
jast ventured to make, should re- 
ceive proper attention from those 
who are chiefly interested in a large 
concourse of visitors, we are quite 
confident that the result would be 
eminently satisfactory, not only to 
the public at large, but to the ex- 
cellent people who depend upon 
the custom of that public for the 
multiplication of their profits, but 
who, like every other section of the 
community, must, in these stirring 
and progressive times, exert them- 
selves to deserve such favour. 

But it is towards the Continent 
that the tide of tourists in search 
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of health or enjoyment, whose 
means will justify the expense, at 
present most strongly sets; and 
wide indeed is the choice afforded 
them by the baths of Germany and 
France. Nay, if they are so dispos- 
ed, they can find little difticulty in 
penetrating as far as Algeria, where, 
as Dr. Scoresby Jackson assures us, 
in his late admirable work on Clim- 
atology, there are hot springs of 
such marvellous virtue, that, after a 
few immersions, the cripple can dis- 
pense with his crutches, and the 
victim to chronic rheumatism per- 
form a saraband or bolero, But it 
is not absolutely necessary to go so 
far as the country of lions, or to ex- 
plore the skirts of the Atlas. If 
there be any truth at all in medical 
testimony, those afflicted by gout or 
rheumatism may find relief at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the Bagnerres de Big- 
orres, Teplitz, Wiesbaden, or Wild- 
bad. Gentlemen whose livers have 
attained to preternatural dimen- 
sions can have them reduced at 
Carlsbad, Vichy, or Kissingen. De- 
licate ladies cannot do better than 
betake themselves to Ems, Schintz- 
nach, or St. Sauveur. And for the 
cure of indigestion or dyspepsia, 
there are Homburg, Cannstadt, and 
Pyrmont, and a hundred other 
springs, to recapitulate which would 
be to convert this article into an 
itinerary. When the main object 
of the tourist is the recovery of 
health, more especially when there 
does exist some organic disease, 
affection, or debility, the selection 
of the proper watering-place must 
be left entirely to the physician. It 
is a vast mistake to suppose that 
the waters which, taken externally 
or internally, have cured another 
person of a particular complaint, 
must necessarily have the like effect 
upon you. Constitutions differ so 
much, that what may be beneficial 
to one patient may prove exceed- 
ingly detrimental to another; and 
nothing can be more dangerous than 
to commence a course of mineral 
waters without the sanction and re- 
commendation of a medical man 
who has studied the nature of the 
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different springs, and who has had ! 
sufficient experience of their effects. 
It is not even safe to trust impli- 
citly, in the first instance at least, to 
the advice of resident physicians, 
even though they may have pub- 
lished panegyrics of the springs to 
which they are specially attached ; 
for, as Dr. Edwin Lee, who is a high 
authority on such subjects, very 
pertinently remarks, “These works 
can seldom be considered as the best 
guides by which the practitioner 
may determine the choice of a spring 
in a given case, on account of the 
glaring partialities and circum- 
scribed views by which most of 
them are characterised. Now and 
then a reliable work, affording in- 
formation of a practical kind, is 
published by a physician of experi- 
ence; but a large proportion of the 
productions of bath-physicians ema- 
nates from younger practitioners, as 
a means of bringing their names 
more prominently beneath the 
public eye, and for the most part do 
but repeat, in different language, 
what had previously been said by 
others upon the properties of the 
waters,” 

We make these remarks, which 
are mainly founded upon personal 
experience, because we know that, 
in very many instances, people, 
whose first care ought to be the re- 
covery of their health, have obstin- 
ately refased to repair to a spring 
which has not the character of being 
a place of fashionable resort ; pre- 
ferring, against the advice of the 
doctors, a gayer and more frequented 
locality. They may esteem them- 
selves fortunate indeed if such.an 
error does not lead to disastrous 
consequences; for the compounds 
which nature issues from her secret 
laboratory are not of a kind to be 
tampered with, and, if wrongfully 
applied, may superinduce com- 


plaints more serious even than those 


from which the patient hopes to be 
delivered. Again, those who are com- 
pelled to have recourse to the waters 
for their health, should ever bear in 
mind that abstinence, not indul- 
gence, is the rule by which they 
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‘must submit to be guided, Men 
who have deranged their digestive 
organs by unctuous and indiscrimi- 
nate feeding, or the too copious de- 
glatition of strong stimulants and 
heavy wines, need not expect that 
the waters will operate to their ad- 
vantage if, during the course, they 
persist in gorging themselves at the 
table d’ hdte with bisque d’ ecrevisses, 
vol-au-vents, mayonaises du homard, 
made dishes, salads, pastry, and 
fruits, and in washing these down 
with the costliest vintages which 
they find exhibited on the list. 
Such fare would try to the atter- 
most the digestive powers of a 
ploughman, who was never warned 
by internal pains, other than the 
pangs of hunger, that nature had 
gifted him with a stomach. The 
man with a vitiated digestion who 
cannot refrain from such abomin- 
able gluttony, would be wise, if he 
has any lingering love of existence, 
to eschew the waters altogether. 
Only to the temperate are they 
wholesome or curative; to the free- 
liver they are noxious in the ex- 
treme. They tend to aggravate his 
disorder ; and instead of regaining 
health, he will find himself becom- 
ing each day weaker and more at- 
tenuated, and afflicted by severer 
pains than those for which he 
sought a remedy. In vain will he 
shift from spring to spring, fancying 
that the doctors have hitherto mis- 
taken his case, and that at last he 
cannot fail in lighting upon a water 
which will afford him the relief so 
bountifally vouchsafed to others. 
Poor unhappy wretch! His is a 
most miserable plight. He carries 
within him a savage wolf ravenous- 
ly demanding carrion; and in the 
intervals of feeding-time the insati- 
able brute is ever gnawing at his 
entrails. 

There are, however, among the 
crowd of tourists, very many whese 
health requires but little amend- 
ment, though in common with the 
others they hope to benefit by 
change of air, relaxation, and the 
agreeable variety caused by a new 
scene and a mode of life differing 
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considerably from that to which 
they are accustomed at home. For 
example — the member of Parlia- 
ment, who has been condemned to 
occupy a seat in St. Stephen’s daur- 
ing the whole of a protracted 
session ; or the lawyer, who has been 
incessantly fagging at his briefs ; 
or the young ladies, who have 
heroically gone through the very 
serious fatigue of a London season 
without bringing a single admirer 
to book; or the dandy, who, find- 
ing that the clubs are gradually be- 
coming empty, knoweth not what 
to do either with his right hand 
or his left; or the editor, who has 
been devising or revising leaders 
until his brain is utterly exhausted, 
and until the whole political world 
seems resolved into a perfect chaos ; 
or the alderman, to whom City fes- 
tivities, notwithstanding the un- 
doubted excellence of the turtle and 
iced punch, have become a barden 
and a bore; or the literary man who 
has arrived at the happy consum- 
mation of concluding the last sen- 
tence of his work, and who has 
bundled off the manuscript to the 
printer; or the merchant, who has 
at length allowed himself to be per- 
suaded that the Bank of Eogland 
can prosper, and Leadenhall Street 
flourish, though deprived for a sea- 
son of the light of his personal pre- 
sence; or the middle-aged widow, 
who, still confident in her power to 
charm, and conscious of the advan- 
tages which she derives from the 
possession of a jointure, despairs 
not yet of standing once more un- 
abashed before the altar of Hymen; 
—each and all of these, we say, will 
naturally resort to some gay and 
fashionable watering - place, rather 
than to a dull village in the recesses 
of the mountains, where there are 
no other means of amusement than 
riding about upon donkeys, scram- 
bling up precipitous paths to ruined 
castles, gathering wild strawberries, 
or watching the monotonous gyra- 
tions of the water-wheel that sets in 
motion the machinery of the mill. 
Nor is their choice circumscribed ; 
for, without encountering the fa- 
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tigue of protracted travel, they may 
find what they desire at Ems, Wies- 
badep, Baden, or Homburg. 

Ems is unquestionably a very 
fashionable watering-place ; that is, 
the strangers’ list contains a great 
number of titled names, especially 
of Russians and Germans ; and there 
is a certain exclusiveness about its 
arrangements which smacks of aris- 
tocratic pretension. It is, however, 
rather resorted to on account of the 
curative nature of its springs, espe- 
cially when used as baths, than as 
a mere place of relaxation; indeed, 
during the summer months it is by 
bo means a desirable residence for 
those who are not absolutely under 
medical treatment. It is situated 
in @ very narrow valley, traversed 
by the river Lahn, with steep hills 
on either side; so that there is a 
painful deficiency of ventilation, and 
in hot weather the place is posi- 
tively stifling. Hence, at mid-day, 
during the months of July and 
August, the stranger who for the 
first time arrives at Ems, might, 
without any violent stretch of the 
imagination, suppose it to be a town 
which had recently been devastated 
by the plague, so empty and lifeless 
is the street; for all the inhabitants 
are either panting on sofas in the 
lodging-houses and hotels, like fish 
in a tepid pool, or have effected an 
early escape to the forest, where 
they can sit under the pleasant um- 
brage, the town itself being wholly 
destitute of shade, and unscreened 
from the fervour of the sun. 
drinking process is for the most part 
got through in the early morning, 
while yet there is some freshness in 
the air; and towards evening the 
. donkeys come into requisition, the 
visitors sally forth, the band begins 
te play, and the croupiers in the 
Kursaal brighten up, for the Rus- 
sians are inveterate gamblers, des- 
perate at rouge-et-noir, and ever 
ready to stuke their gold on the 
numbers at roulette with a reckless- 
ness most astonishing to the novice. 
A good deal of play goes on at 
the different watering-places of Ger- 
many; and at all of them women 
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‘may be seen risking money at the 
tables. But these are, for the most 

rt, females whose private history, 
lite, and conversation would hardly 
bear the test of scrutiny ; whereas, 
at Ems, it is no uncommon thing to 
see a princess or a countess laying 
down her napoleons on the red or 
black with the coolvess of an ac- 
complished sharper, and raking ip 
the proceeds, when the cards chance 
to come up favourably, as calmly as 
a housemaid collects in her shovel 
the fragments of a broken tumbler. 
But as upon the subject of gambling 
in general we shall have something 
to say anon, it boots not to intro- 
duce that homily in connection with 
Ems—a place to which we canpot 
accord the highest rank among the 
German Spas, albeit the waters are 
in high repute, and are said to pos- 
sess more virtues than we care to 
enumerate in an article which does 
not profess to be of a nature of a 
medical treatise. 

Next comes Wiesbaden—tempting, 
popular Wiesbaden — especially dear 
to the citizens of adjacent Frank- 
fort and Mayence, and ever grate- 
fully to be remembered by those 
from whose joints its powerful 
waters have eradicated, or at least 
mitigated, the pains of tormenting 
gout and rheumatism. Fairer towns 
are there few in the vicinity of the 
majestic Rhine ; tor around it swell 
the hills whereon ripen the grapes 
that produce the noblest vintages of 
the land, yellow wave the fields of 
luxuriant corn, and heavily droop 
the branches of the fruit-trees laden 
as richly as those that grew of old 
in the enchanted garden of the 
Hesperides. Bat Wiesbaden shares 
with Ems the disadvantage of being 
far too close and stifling in the heats 
of summer. Moreover, it is badly 
drained, though by bo means 80 
infamously odoriferous as Cologne, 
so that gastric and typhoid fevers 
are sometimes prevalent; and not- 
withstanding its manifold attrac- 
tions, it would be neither safe nor 
salubrious to take up _ residence 
there during the period when Sirius 
is in the ascendant. In early spring, 
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however, and in advanced autumn’ 
it is a delightful place ; where the 
German character, as developed in 
the Rhenish provinces, can be stu- 
died to greater advantage than at 
the more aristocratic haunts, where 
French and English customs have 
introduced considerable innovations. 
Wiesbaden is, par excellence, the 
place of recreation for the Ger- 
man shopkeepers and merchants ; 
and any one who wishes to ascertain 
from personal observation the direc- 
tion in which the current of popular 
opinion is now setting, cannot fail, if 
be has a sufficient knowledge of the 
language, to acquire at this water- 
ing-place a tolerably accurate notion 
of the political views and aspirations 
prevalent throughout southern Ger- 
many, and which seem, at no very 
remote distance of time, to indicate 
the probability of a new convulsion. 
It would be*a sad mistake, how- 
ever, though it is one into which 
several publicists have fallen, to as- 
sume that the -sentiments of the 
burgher class belonging to the 
smaller states on the “Rhine are 
identical with those entertained by 
the inhabitants of northern and 
eastern Germany. The desire for 
German unity — as in a future arti- 
cle we may have occasion to explaio 
—jis by no means universal through- 
out the widespread territory which 
constitutes the Teutonic dominions. 
Frankfort is now, as-in 1848, the 
central point of agitation; and 
what is said or done at Frankfort 


is undoubtedly worthy of notice, as 


ominous of a storm which is brew- 
ieg in the political atmosphere. 
Bat very strong must that tempest 
be that shall sweep over the whole 
of Germany, and lay prostrate the 
long-established might of her great 
hereditary thrones. Despite the 
efforts of the agitators, which re- 
cently have been put forth without 
any attempt at concealment of their 
ultimate object, we do not believe 
in the likelihood of such an eventu- 
ality — most assuredly it could not 
be achieved without infinite blood- 
shed and disorder, and possibly the 
realisation of that very evil which 
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the southern Germans profess most 
to apprehend — the extension of the 
frontiers of France, and the annexa- 
tion by that unscrupulous Power of 
the smaller States, which, in case 
of a general convulsion excited by 
themselves, would be left utterly 
without the means either of defence 
or of resistance. We must not, 
however, in this paper, deviate in- 
to politics; nor should we have 
touched upon them at all, but for 
the recollection of a very animated 
debate between a merchant from 
Riga and a corpulent creature who 
hailed from Mayence, upon the sub- 
jects of einigket, wnabhdnglichkeit, 
and despotismus, which we were 
privileged to listen to very recently 
at a supper-table at Wiesbaden. 
He of Riga, rather to our amaze- 
ment, stack up for Imperial super- 
macy; and, although German by 
birth, seemed utterly disinclined to 
recede from the protection of the 
Czar: whereas the punchy fellow- 
townsman of Gutemberg, though 
evidently the kind of person who 
would have locked himself into the 
cellar along with the beer and saus- 
ages at the first symptom of a popu- 
ar tumult, railed at princes, poten- 
tates, and powers with the vehe- 
mence and acerbity of a Shimei, 
and declared himself ready to wad- 
die — he called it wade — through 
blood, for the consummation of 
that unity which his soul so ardent- 
ly desired. Such conversation gave 
infinite zest to the flask of Asmanns- 
hauser which we were then in the 
act of enjoying; and we could not 
help reflecting that, in our own 
early youth, while yet the ferment 
of reform was working on the minds 
of the masses in England, we had 
heard like opinions, touching the 
necessity of abolishing the ariste- 
cracy and hierarchy, sported by 
shopkeepers and bagmen very near- 
ly corresponding in their social 
grade to this growling Gracchus of 
the Rhine. The entire freedom of 
speech which is now accorded to 
the Germans is, we think, the best 
possible safety- valve and security 
against violent explosion ; because, 
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when men are allowed to to talk any 
‘amount of nonsense over their beer 
or other beverage, with the fall 
consciousness that they can do so 
with perfect impunity, conspiracies 
are out of the question; and the 
democratic steam is let off with no 
worse effect than the production of 
@ little noise, which, like the rush 
from an engine, may alarm a person 
who is not conversant with the pro- 

rties of the pent-up material, but 
is, in reality, so far from dangerous, 
that it gives assurance that the pres- 
eure is diminishing. 

If we are right in regarding 
Wiesbaden as, on the whole, rather 
a@ democratic watering-place, that 
cannot be said of ‘Baden, which 
Eo itself on being, with per- 
aps the sole exception of Carlsbad 
in Bohemia, the most aristocratic 
and fashionable lounge in Furope. 
There, during the season, princes 
are as plentiful as plums; and you 
can hardly go out for a stroll ina 
morning without finding yourself 
compelled by courtesy to take off 
your hat to some illustrious person- 
age whose temples have ached un- 
easily beneath the pressure of a 
crown. Baden has of late years be- 
come quite a political rendezvous 
for the discussion of affairs of state 
of immense magnitude and import- 
ance. When the Emperor Napoleon 
wishes to try the effect of a little 
personal cajolery upon any of the 
German potentates, who are some- 
what shy of committing themselves 
by accepting an invitation to the 
Tuileries, he suggests Baden as by 
far the most convenient spot, which 
may virtually be considered as 
neutral, for a friendly conference ; 
and hither the parties repair, the 
one having previously read up 
Aisop’s fable of the fox who per- 
suaded the crow to drop the slice of 
toasted cheese, and the other having 
referred to the same authority for 
the legend of the stork who was 
silly enough to risk his head and 
neck within the: jaws of the wolf 
for the ostensible purpose of with- 
drawing a bone, gwhich the latter 
alleged to be sticking uncomfort- 
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ably somewhere in the region of his 
cesophagus. The greater lights are, 
as a matter of course, attended by 
their satellites. You must be very 
unlucky indeed if, at Baden, you 
do not encounter some of those 
statesmen who are living European 
celebrities — not men of the anti- 
quated caste of Metternich or Nes- 
selrode, a class which has now be- 
come very nearly extinct, but the 
fashionable gamester-politicians, who 
regard Europe — as @ rou- 
lette table upon which they may 
stake and win, and who, carry into 
the Cabinet the peculiar morality 
and enlightened theories of the 
Bourse. No doubt, at such notions 
as theirs, if they ever could possi- 
bly have occurred to them, our Bur- 
leighs and Walsinghams would have 
shaken their heads as portentously 
as Chinese mandarins; but who 
nowadays thinks of asking him- 
self what would have been the 
opinion of such pillars of ancient 
fogeydom, esteemed though they 
were, in their own day, as the pro- 
foundest and wisest of their race? 
Men of the Burleigh stamp are now 
utterly out of date. Even in grave 
and sober England we like to see a 
dash of the madcap ih the Premier ; 
pnd more than half the popularity 
of Palmerston may be attributed to 
the jaunty jollity and amusing reck- 
lessness which have so _ fiercely 
stirred the ire of the sour and sat- 
urnine Cobden. Wonderful to re- 
late, the commercial community, 
though fally aware of the dexterous 
financial manceuvring of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the ingenious arithmeti- 
cal dispositions by means of which 
a deficit can be made to figure as 
a surplus in the national balance- 
sheet, has dealt leniently with the 
juggle, and has not insisted upon 
an immediate return to the old 
principles of accounting sanctioned 
by the venerable Cocker. It would 
almost seem as if some spice of char- 

ie were, in these days, a neces- 
sary ingredient of character to in- 
sure the success of a statesman. A 
ready cleverness is more sure of 
winning admiration than that quiet 
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sagacity which was held in so much 
esteem by qur fathers. Our age is 
so enamored of progression that 
few take time to ponder or to 
scrutinise the safety of the path 
into which they are urged to enter. 
The purport and deep significance 
of the adage, vestigia nulla retror- 
sum, is overlooked or entirely dis- 
regarded. Forethought is held to be 
equivalent to dulness; and caution 
is not unfrequently mistaken for 
rank and pitiable cowardice. If 
we in Britain are liable to such 
errors of jadgment—a_ position 
which we think it would be 
very difficult to gainsay — need we 
wonder if, on the continent of 
Europe, where political changes 
and intrigues are matters of every- 
day occurrence — where the desire 
for change is rife— where the ties 
of old authority are loosened— 
where might has supplanted right 
—and where the highest prizes lie 
open to the grasp of the daring 
adven!urer, — need we wonder, we 
again repeat, if we should often 
observe umopg foreign statesmen 
a sad laxity of principle, a con- 
tempt for public morals, avarice 
unscrupulous and insatiable, an 
utter recklessness of consequences, 
aod a vehement desire, scarcely dis- 
avowed, to use their tenure of 
power for the purpose of amassing 
colossal private fortunes? When 
emperors and potentates are adven- 
turers—for we style him an adven- 
turer, who, in the hopes of acquiring 
a wider dominion, does not scruple 
to make barter of hereditary pro- 
vinces, and, like Esau, to sell his 
birthright — what can be expected 
of the men whom they are induced 
to select as their counsellors, and 
to make the agents and confidants 
of their intrigues. Rehoboam be- 
ing on the throne, there is no 
farther need for the wise old elders 
of Israel. Their function is en- 
tirely gone; their day is past; they 
must make room for the aspiring 
schemers who know how to gain 
the ear and to feed the vanity of 
the king. He, again, wholly misin- 
terpreting the duties which devolve 
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upon a sovereign, for the righteous 
performance of which he is answer-% 
able to the King of kings, retains 
jast this much of the character of 
Shepherd of the People, that he 
has an intense appreciation of the 
manifold advantages of shearing- 
time, and is not niggardly in be- 
stowing awards upon those clippers 
by whose exertions the greatest 
quantity of wool can be detached 
with the least amount of trouble 
or remonstrance. If the produce 
of his own flock should be insuffi- 
cient for his wants, he has simply 
to shift the boundary, and pounce 
upon the hirsel of his neighbour. 
Like master, like man. Some of 
these foreign statesmen bear a strong 
resemblance to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
only that they do not possess his 
chivalrous courage, or that deep 
undercurrent of genuine sentiment 
which compels us, in spite of his 
manifold errors, to think kindly and 
to speak leniently of the audacious 
favourite of Elizabeth: Like him, 
they are prodigal in their display 
of laxury and magnificence. They 
make no pretension to either morals 
or religion, for it is not worth their 
while to act the hypocrite ; besides, 
in the circles among which they 
move and glitter, such things are 
not regarded as essential, nor indeed 
as a high recommendation. Never- 
theless, they profess to respect the 
Church, not because it is of divine 
ordinance, but because it is an 
actual power, which, if unduly pro- 
voked, may show itself to be dan- 
gerous ; and though they are them- 
selves for the most part children of 
the Revolution, they are unwilling 
to disturb an ancient co-existing 
authority whose interest it always is 
to maintain the cause of order, and 
which is at one with them in cor- 
dially detesting the red-hot apostles 
of democracy, who, if they had 
their will, would abolish priest- 
hood altogether, and send the 
fashionable minister, bound ignomi- 
niously neck and heels, in the tum- 
bril, to the fatal embrace of the 
guillotine. In tye meantime they’ 
have their day of sunshine, and 
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you may see them at Baden flatter- 
ing about as gay and brilliant as 
butterflies. Of course these men 
give a tone to the whole society, 
which resembles that of Paris in 
miviature. No sloven would be 
tolerated at Baden; and the tourist 
who thinks, as Englishmen are 
rather apt to do, that he can pass 
muster in a shabby shooting-coat 
and wideawake hat, will find him- 
self egregiously mistaken. Lac- 
quered boots and garments of a 
tushionable cut are absolute indis- 
pensables, if you wish to be treated 
with even ordinary civility; and 
more than one good story is current 
of the mishaps of English noble- 
men, who trusted to the length of 
theie pedigree and the weight of 
their purses as the sole requisites 
for assuming a distinguished place 
ia that fairyland of silks and bi- 
jouterie. Armidas there are by the 
score, but they will have nothing 
to say to a rude and undecorated 
Rinaldo ; and the man who has ne- 
ulected to take sweet counsel with 
his tailor, whatever may be his 
wealth or attainments, must submit 
to be treated as a boor, whose ap- 
pearance in the midst of such a 
glittering assemblage is tantamount 
\0 an impertinent intrusion. 

As people for the most part—at 
all events our stubborn islanders — 
do not care about being subjected to 
such restraints at a watering-place 
to which they have resorted for 
ease and relaxation, and where they 
hoped to be allowed to live and 
move precisely as suits their fancy, 
the society of Baden varies little 
trom year to year, and strangers do 
not crowd to it with the same avi- 
dity as to other haunts where less 
ceremony is required. Yet is Baden 
a beautifal spot, situated in a deli- 
cious country ; and those whose ap- 
petite for balls, concerts, and operas, 
«a London season has failed to sa- 
tiate, will find all these amusements 
plentifally here provided; as also 
an opportunity of trying their lack 
vat the gaming-tables, which, how- 
ever, according to the testimony of 
those who are knowing in such mat- 
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ters, are so regulated as to give the 
bank more chances in its favour — 
and, of course, against the playing 
public— than is the use at more lib- 
eral establishments elsewhere. 

Those whose object is the reco- 
very of health, and who expect that 
their cure will be effected by a course 
of mineral waters, need not repair 
to Baden. According to the high- 
est medical authorities, the waters, 
when taken internally, have very 
little efficacy, being greatly weaker, 
and much less charged with gaseous 
and mineral ingredients, than those 
of Wiesbaden, to which they are 
said to bear some distant analogy ; 
and though the baths are pleasant 
and soothing in their effects, yet 
they are so slightly medicated as to 
be almost useless when resorted to 
for any serious complaint. The 
utmost that can be said of them. is, 
that people of a hypochondriacal 
tarn, who are afflicted by the blue- 
devils, and that peculiar nervous- 
ness which is sometimes the result 
of debility, may certainly benefit by 
immersion, especially if they are 
willing to be amused, and are not 
so feolish as to sequester themselves 
from society, as is too frequently the 
custom of persons who, supposing 
that they are seriously ill, think it 
necessary to shut themselves closely 
up, and act the part of the confirmed 
and desponding invalid. 

But by far the most popular place 
of resort, whether the object be 
amusement and recreation, or the 
recovery of health, is Hombarg; 
and few who have resided there 
during the summer months will be 
inclined to call in question the cor- 
rectness of the popular opinion. It 
is, comparatively speaking, quite a 
new watering-place, and has at- 
tained its present high reputation 
—we mean the reputation of its 
springs — with almcst unexampled 
rapidity. Not many years ago, Hom- 
burg was a little town, hardly to 
be ranked above the condition of a 
village, save that it contained the 
Residence of the Landgrave, one of 
the poorest and most insignificant 
of the German potentates, who, but 
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for an alliance contracted with the 
Royal Family of Britain, would, as a 
matter of course, have been media- 
tised—that is, deprived of sovereign 
authority, and reduced to the condi- 
tion of a subject—at the time when 
so many Teutonic princes, of even 
superior pretensions to his, were 
compelled to renounce for ever the 
glittering but fallacious insignia, 
which, in their possession, very 
much resembled toys intrusted to 
the hands of children. The Land- 
grave of Hesse-Homburg, however, 
was left without molestation in the 
enjoyment of his hereditary digni- 
ties — though what enjoyment could 
be found in living in a dreary old 
Schloss, much time-battered and 
sorely out of repair — attended by a 
few needy gentlemen, the grandeur 
of whose official titles contrasted 
ludicrously with the scantiness of 
their salaries — surrounded by a 
handful of guards in seedy -uniforms, 
the total muster of which did not 
much exceed that of the theatrical 
armies of Richard and Richmond, 
when paraded for battle on the stage 
—with little other mean’ of re- 
creation at hand than an occa- 
sional chase in the forest after roe- 
deer, and a drive in a state-carriage 
along an avenue of prim and pre- 
tentious poplars— it is surely most 
difficult to conceive. However, there 
dwelt the Landgrave, who married 
our Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
George III. of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and when the final sum- 
mong came to him—as come it must 
to potentate, peer, and nt — 
there was tolling of bells and lamen- 
tation in the little town—and the 
guards went about with their arms 
reversed — and the Grand Chamber- 
lain and Grand Treasurer, the Grand 
Equerry, and the Grand Huntsman 
put on weeds of decent mourning— 
and the whole peasantry, for nearly 
two leagues around, were sad of 
heart, for their master was taken 
away from them, and there was one 
sovereign less in the Royal catalogue 
of Europe! 

But as, according to the ancient 
tradition of the French — which 
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that volatile nation has long ago 
discarded, leaving it to the custody 
of others who are not quite so fickle 
in their mood —the King never 
dies; so did Landgrave succeed to 
Landgrave, as Harry to Harry, and 
Amurath to Amurath. The new 
sovereign was in better luck than 
his predecessor. Science had been 
at work in his dominions, exploring 
and analysing; and certain things 
had been discovered which pro- 
mised great results. In a low 
meadow, covered with coarse na- 
tural vegetation, and once exceed- 
ingly swampy, which lay beneath 
the town, there were certain wells, 
or rather fountains, of saline taste, 
sometimes used medicinally by 
the inhabitants, but not then of 
any repute, and quite unfitted for 
the usual purposes to which the 
pure element is applied. It is cur- 
rently reported and gratefully re- 
membered that the British Land- 
gravine—a lady of fine taste and 
of most benevolent disposition, 
whose life was spent in acts of 
charity and mercy, and who strove 
within her limited sphere to elevate 
the minds and better the condition 
of ‘the few thousands of souls who 
owed allegiance to her husband — 
was among the first to recognise 
the value of those natural gifts, and 
to perceive the advantage which 
might be derived from their proper 
application. In honour of her, one 
famous spring, which has already 
restored health to many a debili- 
tated frame, has been named — and 
the Elizabethan-brunnen will aye 
remain as a fitting memorial of the 
worth and beneficence of that illus- 
trious Princess. The natural traces 
gave the cue to still farther dis- 
coveries. The earth was _ bored 
to a great depth; and up sprang 
with a mighty gush, foaming and 
sparkling with carbonic acid gas 
like a miniature geyser, the Kaiser- 
quelle, more strongly mineralised 
than the others, but invaluable for 
the cure of some species of com- 
plaints. Close to it is the Stahl 
quelle, or chalybeate fountain, with 
properties of another kind. A little 
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way off lies the Ludwigs - quelle, 
which, though it be not highly me- 
dicinal, affords a delicious draught, 
more palatable than soda-water, and 
also more bright and refreshing ; it 

zzes upwards with a steady flow 
from the cool conduits of the rocks ; 
and, as is said in ‘Thalaba’ of the 
fermented jaice of the melon, “he 
that has drank of that pleasant 
drink, he would not wish for wine!” 
Well do we remember how, upon 
a northern moor, on a glaring hot 
day, when there was not a breath 
of wind to stir the tufts of the 
cotton - grass — when the very bees 
rested on the heather as if too in- 
dolent to pursue their work — when 
the dogs came panting to our feet 
because they could hurt no longer 
—and when no water was to be 
had save the black tepid puddle 
stagnating in the ruts among the 
peat - bogs — well do we remember 
how, then and there, the thought 
of that blessed fountain came into 
our mind, as the mariner adrift on 
the ocean dreams of waterfalls and 
gurgling streams; and could it 
have been possible for us, at that 
moment, to have purchased but one 
brimming pitcher from the well of 
Ludwig, wherewith to have assuaged 
our burning thirst, we would gladly 
have given for it—not gold indeed, 
for we had none in our possession 
— but the few greasy specimens of 
bank- note manufacture which were 
then in the corner of our spleu- 
chao. Last of all, and most re- 
cently discovered, is the Louisen- 
‘quelle, the waters of which are 
yearly rising in repute for their 
tonic qualities and strengthening 
effects, especially as applied to 
females. So there, rising to the 
surface of the same little space of 
grouud, are five distinct springs, 
each of them eodowed with virtues 
peculiar to itself, to which the sick, 
the wasted, and the weary may re- 
pair, and, with the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, receive that relief which 
the prescriptions of the most learn- 
ed in leech -craft have been utterly 
ineffectual to afford. 

So much for the springs, which 
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have not only been the source of 
the prosperity of Homburg, but have 
led to its rapid expansion, and 
have transformed it, from being a 
paltry town where no tourist would 
have cared to linger, into one of the 
most agreeable and commodious 
places of residence that can be 
found within the boundaries of 
Europe. Never, since by the aid 
of the genie of the lamp, Aladdin 
conjured up his wonderfal palace, 
have changes so decided and in such 
excellent taste been effected. The 
coarse swampy meadow is now a 
splendid pleasure- ground, studded 
with parterres and thickets, and con- 
taining a broad lake, where the 
stately swan oars his way along the 
surface, and huge carp, in expecta- 
tion of being fed, roll towards the 
margin as you approach. Near the 
Elizabeth fountain is a garden re- 
dolent with roses, and graced with 
every flower of every possible dye ; 
while over them tower the tall clean- 
stemmed orange- trees, either frag- 
rant with blossom or laden with 
their golden fruit. Here too, like 
hearts of fire, expand the deep red 
petals of the pomegranate, while 
the graceful oleander by its side 
throws out its lighter blooms as 
laxuriantly as when flourishing in 
its native soil on the banks of the 
rolling Guadalquiver. There, at 
early morning, the period of the day 
usually observed for the drinking 
of the waters—for in Homburg 
sluggish habits are not in vogue, 
and you mast make up your miod 
to sally forth by seven at the 
very latest—you are regaled or en- 
tranced with the finest music of 
the great German or Italian masters, 
performed by a band as well selected 
and disciplined as any that can be 
found in Germany. Close by the 
town, a broad double line of elm-trees 
now grown to maturity shades the 
principal promenade, contiguous to 
which is a row of spacious houses, set 
apart for the accommodation of visit- 
ors, light, airy, and elegant, and 
provided with every appliance 
which luxury itself would desire. 
Then there is the Kursaal, a spa- 
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cious and magnificent building, rich- 
ly, nay even sumptuonsly decorated, 
with a large ball and concert room, 
reading - rooms, dining saloons, and 
a nascent theatre now in the course 
of being constructed, besides the 
rooms dedicated to play, which 
many an upfortunate fellow has 
entered in the full conviction that 
he was about to gather wool, where- 
as he bas emerged as closely shorn 
as any sheep that ever was allowed 
to pass from between the remorse- 
less knees of the shearer. All that 
art can do to captivate and delight 
has here been Javished with an open 
hand; but to nature rather than to 
art is Homburg indebted for its 
celebrity. As we have already 
hinted, the three other German 
watering - places to which we have 
made special reference, are, during 
the heats of summer, more or less 
objectionable in point of climate. 
It is not to be disguised that they 
are somewhat close and stifling ; and 
climate is for invalids, and persons 
who are at all delicate, a most ma- 
terial consideration. Change of air 
will work wonders; but it must be 
a change for the better, not for the 
worse; and an atmosphere resem- 
bling that of an oven or a sweating- 
bath cannot be wholesome for per- 
sons who partake not of the nature 
of the salamander, and whose con- 
stitutions are radically different 
from that of the late lamented Mon- 
sieur Chabert. Now at Homburg, 
whatever the temperature may be, 
there is always a fine fresh current 
of air streaming from the Taunus 
Mountains, near a spur of which the 
town is situated; and even in the 
hottest weather no one experiences 
that feeling of languor and lassitude 
which is so much complained of by 
those who have been induced to 
take up their residence in the nar- 
row valleys. Indeed we know of 
no district more awfully oppressive 
than is the Rheingau in the midst 
of summer; and whatever may be 
its romantic associations, it is some- 
what trying for the tourist to make 
his way up-stream from Cologne to 
Mayence in one of the river steam- 
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boats during the months of Jaly or 
August, when there is not a single 
cloud in the sky, and when all nature 
seems helplessly to have gone to 
sleep. The enthusiasm which is no 
doubt natural at the first sight of 
the Drachenfels and Rolandseck 
considerably dwindles down before 
the sun has reached his meridian, and 
the towers of Andernach appear ; 
and by the time you have got so far 
as Rheinfels or St. Goar, you are in 
all probability gasping beneath the 
awning, utterly indifferent to ap- 
proaching town or castle; nor would 
you care a copper if you were told 
that Lurlei herself was to be seen 
sitting on the summit of her berg, 
harping to the fishes, who, under 
such circumstances, would be far too 
wise to come to the surface, pre- 
ferring to that unmitigated blaze 
the cool shadow afforded by the 
stones and rocks at the bottom of 
the majestic Rhine. So is it with 
most of the places near the margin 
of that noble river, at least within 
the limits which we have already 
indicated. In summer they are 
insufferably hot; and however 
strange it may sound in the ears of 
those whose notions of natural heat 
are drawn solely from experience of 
our Scottish summers, it is not ne- 
cessary to journey very far south, or 
to cross the Alps, if you have a mind 
to undergo such a baking as might 
almost suffice for the preparation of 
@ pigeon-pie. 

At Homburg, however, there is 
no risk of being subjected to any 
such culinary process. Indeed, it 
is rather a late watering-place ; for, 
according to our experience, the 
temperature is rarely high until the 
close of June, and even after that 
period of the year, certain days may 
occur when the sight of a fire would 
appear decidedly cheerful. This 
ought to be kept in mind by those 
who think of repairing to Homburg 
for the purpose of drinking the 
waters; for it is a well-ascertained 
fact that their efficacy is increased 
or diminished according to thé 
temperature — not of the springs 
themselves, for that is invariable — 
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but of the surrounding air. And 
we may here remark, for the bene- 
fit of future travellers, that it is 
extremely unwise to proceed to 
Homburg unprovided with warm 
clothing. Thin jackets and light 
trousers are proper enough wear 
when a tract of hot weather sets in; 
but ofttimes the air, especially of 
an evening, blows sharply from the 
mountains, and you soon discover 
that, even on a midsummer night, 
gossamer clothing is an insufficient 
protection for the body. Be wise, 
therefore, and provide yourself with 
suitable garments before you set 
out on your journey. Let the con- 
tents of your portmanteau or trunk 
be such as you would select if you 
were starting for a tour in Switzer- 
land, in which country of Alp and 
glacier you mast expect to encoun- 
ter sudden variations of climate. Do 
not trust to the snips of Homburg. 
They are one and all extortioners; 
demand utterly extravagant prices, 
because they think they can impoze 
upon foreigners; and, moreover, 
the style of their handiwork is not 
such as would have found favour 
in the critical eyes of a D’Orsay. 
With this proviso you are safe; 
and really, if you cannot enjoy 
yourself at Homburg, you must be 
@ person so incurably lugubrious, 
that you deserve, for the remaining 
period of your natural life, to be 
banished to a desert island. The 
sportsman, indeed, may experience 
a certain degree of ennui; for there 
is no hunting, the angling there- 
abouts is contemptible, and _ the 
shooting not excellent of its kind. 
Bat what of that? Surely a civil- 


ished gentleman does not require, g 


like the savage, to be every day in 
the field or by the flood. Passion- 
ately addicted as we are to sporting, 
it seems to us a very senseless thing 
that a man of means, intellect, and 
education should act as if it were 
his duty invariably to appear either 
as a centaur or a gamekeeper. Est 
modus in rebus. It is nonsensical 
to be always hankering after the 
saddle, the rod, or the gun. Reason 
suggests and law provides that the 
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different kinds of jere nature 
should he protected by a_ close 
time; and surely there are seasons 
when a human being cannot be 
better employed than in cu!tivating 
the society of his fellows. At Hom- 
burg there are all: kinds of society 
from which you may pick and 
choose. Undeniably it is, in the 
aggregate, of a mixed character. 
There are Polish counts and patri- 
otic Hungarians, whom you will do 
well carefully to avoid; and even 
some apparently smart Parisians 
are not quite the sort of men you 
would choose to invite to your 


-house and introduce to the females 


of your family. Nor, if it should 
so happen that you are young and 
amorously disposed — by which ex- 
pression we mean to insinuate no- 
thing more than that you may have 
an absurd trick of falling in love 
with every pretty girl whom you 
meet — would we recommend you to 
Javish incautious admiration upon 
the set of a well-turned ankle, the 
symmetry of a neat waist, or the 
glance of an alluring eye. There 
are Delilahs abroad, quite as_peril- 
ous to those whom they can capti- 
vate as was his wanton mistress to 
the strong and lusty Samson; and 
if they once can get you fairly 
within their clutches, rely upon 
this, that in the end they will tura 
you over, bound hand and foot, to 
the tender mercies of the Philistines. 
But, while we say this, we by no 
means intend to insinuate that the 
general character of the society at 
Homburg is one whit more excep- 
tional than at any spot on this guilty 
earth where strangers most do con- 
te. On the contrary, the ob- 
servance of the outward proprieties 
is strictly enforced and adhered to. 
There are to be seen at the gaming- 
tables women elegantly apparelled, 
and loaded with jewellery; but 
they do not go there to attract — 
they go there simply to play. Each 
of them indeed is attended by her 
especial cavalier, for it very rarely 
happens ‘that a solitary adventuaress 
finds her way to Hombarg. The 
police regulations are in some re- 
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—ee particularly rigid; and the 
slightest deviation from propriety, 
or visible breach of decorum, is in- 
stantaneously followed by an order 
for immediate removal. English 
people are so accustomed to associ- 
ate the idea of lax morals with that 
of gross debauchery, that they are 
slow to comprehend the possibility 
of the existence of the one without 
the open manifestation of the other. 
That arises, doubtless, from the 
shameless form which vice has as- 


sumed, and is permitted to assume, ’ 


in their own country; for however 
low may be the standard of morals 
on the Continent, this at least must 
be allowed, that in no foreign city 
is profligacy allowed to parade itself 
so openly and so scandalously as in 
London. Nowhere else is it con- 
sidered impossible for modest wo- 
men to leave the sanctuary of their 
homes without an attendant to save 
them from the risk of insult — no- 
where else are exhibited in the pub- 
lic streets, without any attempt at 
suppression or fear of punishment, 
the signals of brazen effrontery. If 
the Spartans were right in display- 
ing the drunkenness of Helots to 
their children by way of warning 
them against the contraction of a 
vile ‘and degrading habit, the same 
excuse may possibly be made for the 
moral deformities which are now 
tolerated in London. But surely 
it is not necessary for the obser- 
vance of cleanliness that filth should 
be perpetually obtruded; nor can 
we think it at all desirable that an 
attempt should be made to enforce 
decency by exhibitions of an oppo- 
site kind. If questionable charac- 
ters are to be found at Homburg — 
and what large assemblage of peo- 
ple does not contain some such 
admixture?— they never attempt to 
thrust themselves where their com- 
pany is not desired. Even the 
tables d’hdte at the Kaursaal and 
priucipal hotels are not haunted by 
such visitors, who infinitely prefer 
to have quiet little dinners among 
themselves, where they Gin talk 
over the chances of rouge-et-noir, 
and lay plans for future coups, sub- 
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jects in which they feel the deepest 
interest, without being molested by 
any other kind of conversation. 
Homburg is not, even at the most 
crowded season of the year, an ex- 
pensive watering-place. For twenty 
florins, which is little more than 
one guinea and a half, per week, you 
can hire two excellent furnished 
apartments in the best part of the 
town; and the hotel charges are, 
upon the whole, unquestionably 
moderate. At most other places of 
the same description the visitors 
are charged pretty smartly for their 
extra entertainment, which in itself 
is only just and reasonable; but at 
Homburg there is this peculiarity, 
that, beyond your private bills and 
the cost of actual living, you are 
not called upon to contribute a 
kreutzer. For you that admirable 
band plays morning, noon, and 
night, gratuitously. For you those 
gardens are kept up, stocked with 
flowers, and sometimes brilliantly 
illaminated. By cards of invita- 
tion you are admitted to the bail- 
room, aod have nothing whatever 
to pay. So with the reading-room, 
well supplied with English and 
Continental journals, and with the 
other saloons of the Kursaal. No 
tax is imposed upon the mineral 
waters, the free gift of nature. You 
are served by smiling attendants, 
who exact nothing for their pains — 
not freer to you is the forest brook 
than the healing fountains of Hy- 
geia. “ Heaven bless the Land- 
grave!” you exclaim, in a fit of 
enthusiasm ; for it really is some- 
thing in this base mercenary world 
of ours to be absolved from the 
perpetual necessity of plucking 
money from the purse. The prayer 
is a pious one; and we believe that 
the esteemed potentate referred to 
is well worthy of the benediction; 
but do not, we beseech you, run 
away with the notion that he is 
liberally expending a large portion 
of his hereditary revenues for your 
especial benefit and delectation. 
What he might do, in the case of 
an extraordinary emergency, we 
cannot presume to say. An excel- 
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lent prince doubtless is he, virtaous 
and noble; but it is not to his be- 
neficence that you are indebted for 
such ample means of enjoyment. 
Who then is the ministering angel? 
The answer is—The Administra- 
tion ! 

What a magnificent theme for a 
poet whereon to expatiate! Here, 
in this hard, cold, money-makigg, 
stock-jobbing nineteenth century, 
* is a body of philanthropic men, 
devoted, like the monks of old, to 
works of hospitality and kindness! 
Nay, it would appear that in abso- 
lute generosity, they even transcend 
the monks; for the latter were 
usually no more than the dispensers 
of the bounty of others — almoners 
dwelling in an hospice which cha- 
ritable laymen had endowed ; where- 
as these generous creatures, utter- 
ly regardless of expense, have reared 
for us a stately edifice, more magni- 
ficent than many a regal palace, 
and have changed a wilderness in- 
to a garden of delight, for the 
general amusement and recreation ! 
Venerable and pious men! whose 
good deeds shall in future ages be 
commemorated — Halte la!  Siste, 
poeta! Don’t, please, be in such 
a desperate hurry with your pane- 
gyric! That Administration repre- 
sents the shareholders of the bank; 
and the fund out of which those 
lavish expenses are paid is the sur- 
plus of the profits of the gaming- 
tables, ; 

Those who adopt the Vespasianic 
theory, who are not scrupulous as 
to the odour of the coin, and who 
hold by the adage that it is a very 
stupid proceeding to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth, will not, as a 
matter of course, feel inclined to 
quarrel with such an arrangement. 
And, sooth to say, though we have 
frequently met with persons who 
have condemned the whole thing 
as immoral, we never encountered 


one who steadfastly refused to avail 


himself of the advantages derived 
from suck iniquitous traffic. The 
sternest denouncer of gambling 
does not object to seat himself in 
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and to enjoy the perusal of the 
‘Times,’ though he is perfectly aware 
that, in order to afford him that 
gratification, fall many a florin has 
changed masters, and has hopped 
from the pocket of some silly green- 
horn to increase the profits of the 
bank. No one refrains from using 
the gardens, or from listening to 
the music of the band, though both 
are maintained by money derived 
from that tainted source. What 
dowager, moved by moral com- 
punction and the visitings of a 
scrupulous conscience, ever com- 
pelled her daughters to abstain 
from attending a ball at the Kur- 
saal? We do not urge these things 
asso many articles of dittay against 
those who avail themselves of the 
opportunities placed within their 
reach, By no manner of means. 
We think that the persons who act 
as we have described are perfectly 
justified in doing so; and it would 
be monstrously unfair to construe 
into direct sanction of an objection- 
able institution that which is nei- 
ther more nor less than a reason- 
able conformity with customs which 
in themselves are evidently blame- 
less, It is, indeed, impossible to 
invent even a plausible defence for 
the system of public gaming. It 
may be admitted, without ion any 
degree weakening the argament 
against it, that it is, after all, mereiy 
speculation in its plainest form. 
We may be told that the man who 
dabbles in the funds, or operates 
on the Stock Exchange, not for pur- 

of investment, but with the 
view of realising immediate profits, 
is virtually doing the same thing 
as his neighbour, who prefers the 
shorter and easier method of risking 
his money at the tables. Granted. 
The two cases are indeed at first 
sight nearly es and such of 
us as were addicted to buying and 
selling during the memorable period 
of the railway mania, did certainly 
gamble — ay, and sometimes very 
deeply — whatever gluss we may 
choose tO put upon the transaction. 
Yet, if we examine closely into the 
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ence. The gaming-table holds out 
palpable attractions which are very 
apt to seduce the young and un- 
wary. There is something in the 
sight of the rouleaux, and piles of 
gold and silver which are so osten- 
tatiously displayed, and which are 

ing from hand to hand, pecu- 
fintly calculated to excite the latent 
spirit of covetousness; and the 
temptation to stake a petty sum in 
the hopes of having it doubled is, 
for the novice, almost irresistible. 
The gentleman who dabbles in stocks 
does so much more deliberately. 
The temptation to him is neither 
visible nor immediate. He is not 
hurried away by any sudden im- 
pulse. Unless he is an absolate 
fool, he takes time to consider be- 
fore he commits himeelf; and there- 
fore, if what he does is morally 
objectionable, he has certainly no 
right to charge the blame to the sys- 
tem which enabled him to carry on 
his speculations. 

It is perfectly true that it is im- 
possible to dissociate speculation 
and commerce. The desire for gain 
is a universal passion; and without 
it the wealth of nations would be a 
mere metapbysical idea. It was 
that impulse which opened up to 
us the Indies, and achieved the 
discovery of America; and you find 
it in active operation from the 
frozen shores of Greenland to the 
sweltering regions of the Equator. 
Without speculation, where would 
have been the railways— where the 
most gigantic undertakings and 
developments of modern science ? 
Though the motive may originally 
have been a selfish one, yet it has 
been productive of grand results; 
and by its results only, we, whose 

wers of scrutiny are weak and 
imited, must be content to judge 
of the merits of every measure, 
Let us, however, make a distinction 
between two kinds of speculation. 
In oth, the original motive is sel- 
fish — that is, the speculator confi- 
dently looks for a large fit as 
the return for the outlay of his 
capital and the risk which he under- 
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indeed the basis and support of his 

roject. But the one kind of specu- 
ation involves much more than in- 
dividual advantage. The project, 
if carried into effect, will give em- 
ployment to thousands, open up 
new channels of industry, extend 
cultivation, or increase the facilities 
of manufacture. That is, to all 
intents and pu , legitimate 
and fruitful speculation; and the 
man who objects to it on principle 
is not one whit more enlightened 
than the country crone who hoards 
her little earnings in a stocking, 
instead of placing them in the sav- 
ings-bank, and receiving the ad- 
vantage of the interest. The other 
kind of speculation neither con- 
templates nor involves any such 
beneficial results. It has no crea- 
tive power; and, if successful, it 
does nothing more than transfer 
capital, which is just the accumula- 
tions of industry, from one man to 
another. It noway increases the 
general wealth: it does not stimu- 
late production. It leaves one 
party richer and another poorer 
than before; but otherwise it is 
practically useless. That is illegi- 
timate and fruitless speculation — 
in other words, pure gaming, which 
we certainly shall not attempt to 
defend. 

Bat it is in vain to hope, through 
legislation, to extirpate a passion 
which is natural to the heart of 
man. Say what you will—do what 
you will— gaming, in one shape or 
another, can never be suppressed. 
We have put down gambling-houses 
in England; and very properly — 
for, apart from broad considera- 
tions of morality, many of those 
houses, especially in London, were 
dens of infamy, conducted by 
sharpers and swindlers, who syste- 
matically robbed their victims, by 
depriving them of even the ordi- 
nary chances of the game. But 
gambling was not thereby extin- 
guished. It still exists in clubs 
and in private societies, and it is 
notoriously prevalent on the turf. 
In fact, more money changes hands 
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such popular racing event as the 
Derby or the Oaks, than is staked 
in the course of a whole year at 
some of the foreign gambling-tables. 
Admitting the evil effects of the 
tolerated existence of the latter, it 
is but fair to say that they are con- 
ducted without any sort of attempt 
at cheating or chicanery. People 
who haunt the tables are, at all 
events, secure against foul play. 
They go there with their eyes open, 
cannot stake more money than they 
bring with them, and may with- 
draw whenever they please. From 
regard to truth, we feel ourselves 
under an obligation to make this 
statement; the more especially be- 
cause certain people who are im- 
pressed with the iniquity of such 
establishments have not hesitated 
to put into circulation the most ex- 
travagant figments regarding them. 
We have been gravely assured by 
persons in England that, at Hom- 
barg and elsewhere, scarcely an 
evening passes without its tragedy 
—that it is no uncommon thing to 
see a gentleman after having lost 
all his money, pluck a pistol from 
his pocket, and blow out his brains 
in the saloon—that the lodging- 
house keepers are compelled by re- 
gulation to carry forth at a certain 
hour of the night, and deposit in 
the dead-cart, silently and secretly, 
the bodies of those who have 
selected prussic acid as the means 
of terminating their existence — 
that, if you take a stroll into the 
woods of an evening, you are sure 
to discover the corpse of some un- 
fortunate victim who has delibe- 
rately suspended himself from a tree 
—that old ladies, who have met 
with disappointments at roulette, 
frequently put an end to their sor- 
rows by throwing themselves from 
the balconies of steeples—with a deal 
more trash of the same nature that 
we have not space or inclination to 
particularise. What good can possi- 
bly result from the invention of such 
extravagant and ridiculous  false- 
hoods? ‘Truth is trath all the world 
over; and no righteous cause was 
ever aided by the propagation of 
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lies, Perbaps the remarkable thing 
about a practised gambler is his 
perfect sang-froid —the absolute in- 
difference with which he either gains 
or loses, Should the turn of the 
cards put thousands into his posases- 
sion, he picks up the notes as quietly 
as though they were of no more in- 
trinsic value than so many American 
shio-plasters. Take from him his 
last florin, and he displays the calm 
stoicism of a Cato, As for blowing 
out his brains or swallowing poison, 
he would no more thiok of that 
than he would of becoming a re- 
cluse. He is by no means tired of 
his existence. If he loses to-day, 
he expects to gain to-morrow ; and 
you may safely trust him for never 
puttiog himself within reach of the 
clutches of Giant Despair. It would 
be much more natural to apprehend 
such @ catastrophe in the case of 
the greenhorn who has been tempted 
for the first time to risk his money, 
and who has seen every stiver of it 
disappear; but seldom, indeed, is 
the loss of such a one relatively 
serious. Gambling is progressive. 
People begin with low stakes, and 
only augment them gradually ; and 
as no man can peril more at the 
tables than the amount of cash 
which he carries about him, there 
is not the same danger attendant on 
— play as there is in private 
azard, where J. O. Us are given 
sometimes under the influence of 
intoxication, and the young geantle- 
man, who believed that he was 
simply invited to form one of a 
pleasant sociable party, starts next 
morning from his fevered sleep to 
find that he is irretrievably ruined. 

Bat we have said enough upon a 
topic not pleasant in itself, bat one 
which we could hardly avoid in 
connection with our general theme. 
Nor is it necessary to moralise fur- 
ther. Every man is his own mas- 
ter; and there is no power on earth 
that can compel him against his 
will to enter a gaming saloon. If 
he objagts to the practice, let him 
remain @thout. If he does so, he 
is the wiser man. Independent of 
the graver objections which may be 
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urged to gaming, there remains this 
substantial one, that those who try 
their luck, as the pbrase is, must 
expect in the great majority of in- 
stances to lose both their labour 
and their money. The bank has, 
quite legitimately, certain chances 
in its favour, and it is backed up 
with a large capital; whereas the 
rash adventurer has usually no 
more than a few pieces in his 
pocket. Very possibly success may 
attend his earlier venture. He 
may win a stake or two; but lack 
changes more rapidly than April 
weather — a run sets in against him ; 
and in the twinkling of an eye he 
finds himself without a florin to pay 
for his dinner. Those who bave 
watched the fluctuations of the 
tables can bear testimony to the 
frequency of such a phenomenon ; 
and we really have not much pity 
to bestow on the poor lad who has 
so stupidly burned his fingers. If 
he bas but one grain of sense in his 
numeskoll, that may prove to him a 
most wholesome and salutary lesson 
— indeed we have known men who 
after a week’s experience of rouge- 
et-noir, have registered a vow never 
to engage in games of chance; and 
— what is more to the purpose— 
have kept it. 

One great advantage of a Conti- 
nental watering-place is, that by re- 
pairing thither you are almost cer- 
tain to escape for a time from the 
petty annoyances which continually 
assail you at home. It is a blessed 
thing, when you wake in the morn- 
ing and prepare to go down to the 
spring while yet the dew is glitter- 
ing on the grass, to be assured that 
you will not be called on to answer 
the letters of some half-dozen of 
idiots who, without any kind of 
justification, persist in pestering 
you with their correspondence. Al- 
80, you are freed from the domicili- 
ary visit of those sanctimonious 
fiends, who armed with subscrip- 
tion-books, force their way into your 
lobby, and will not leave at until 
you have surrendered a in por- 
tion of your substance. Neither 
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are you liable to be deceived and 
distracted by those demons of deeper 
dye, who, under pretext of special 
business, indace your servants to 
usher them into the dining-room; but 
who are simply hawkers and touters 
of some book of prints or serial 
publication which with a hearty 
malediction, you consign to the 
depths of Pandemonium. The best 
way of getting rid of such vermin, 
who otherwise are extremely per- 
tinacious and troublesome, is_ to 
ring for the servant, and desire him 
to count the spoons, That method 
we have found effectual when all 
other modes of liberation seemed 
hopeless ; for under no circamstances 
should a gentleman be betrayed into 
an exhibition of violence in his own 
domicile — besides, there are especial 
reasons against laying hands on 
persons of so questionable a char- 
acter, whose greasy apparel may 
possibly contain the seeds of con- 
tagious infection. But it is of no 
use going over the catalogue of 
domestic grievances. We all know 
what they are; and infinite is the 
relief when we are able, for a time, 
to escape from them. Moreover, 
you may depend upon it, that it is 
an excellent thing for men— ay, 
and for women too — occasionally to 
shift their quarters. If you remain 
shut up for the whole year, without 
intermission, in that mansion which 
you call your home —or rather if, 
like the old man of Cremona, you 
never venture beyond the precincts 
of your native city—you are, de- 
pend upon it, in a fair way of be- 
coming a candidate for the honours 
of fogeydom. Your brain softens, 
or becomes utterly obtuse. You 
occupy yourself entirely with the 
miserable gossip of the place, and 
twaddle about the sayings and 
doings of Tom and Harry, as if they 
were by far the most wonderful 
fellows in the universe. Should it 
so be that you are a person of any 
kind of celebriety —as among the 
readers of Maga we know that there 
are many such — you begin to enter- 
tain the most ridiculously exag- 
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gerated ideas of your own import- 
ance, and look for adulation at all 
hands ; whereas you would be much 
the better of as stiff a dose of pun- 
ishment as ever was administered 
by an acrimonious and unsparing 
critic. Be wise. Go forth into 
the world and enjoy your annual 
holiday. Mix with mankind, and 
study their customs, their babits, 
and their ways. So shall you shake 
off that slough of petty provincial- 
ism which, if you remain stationary, 
is sure to gather round you, just as 
green slime adheres to stones when 
the watercourse is low in summer. 
Strengthened and refreshed by that 
salutary change and relaxation, you 
will return to your work with tenfold 
energy and power, encounter with 
a cheerful heart the toils of the 
winter ; and when spring returns 
again, and the singing of birds is 
heard in the woodland, you will 
hail the appearance of the primrose 
-and the crocus as signs of your com- 
ing emancipation. They blossom long 
before the rose ; but ere their fragile 
petals have disappeared, the bright 
green buds have clustered on the 
buslf from which Flora’s choicest 
garland shall be culled; and when 
the crimson streaks break out from 
the mantling sheath, then is it 
time for you to close your books, to 
quit the dusky town, and to let your 
heart be regaled with nature's sweet- 
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est music from the throat of the 
thrush or the nightingale. 

Gush forth and sparkle peren- 
nially, ye healing fountains of de- 
light! Generations come and pass 
away, and yet still you flow from 
the cool bosom of mother Earth, as 
bountifully as in the days when the 
Romans first slaked their thirst and 
bathed in your pleasant waters. 
Grateful was the sound of your 
murmuring to the iron-clad chival 
of the north, when, wearied wit 
war and oppressed with heat, they 
stretched their heavy limbs on the 
thick grass that rose around you 
like a coronal, to shelter the shim- 
mering basin from the fervid noon- 
tide ray. And now, decorated by 
art, and in the midst of the comeli- 
est of gardens, you give health and 
relief to the wanderer who comes 
from afar to partake, with a grate- 
ful heart, of those inestimable bless- 
ings which the Giver of all good 
things has provided so plenteously 
for His children. Farewell, ye plea- 
sant haunts! Often, in the dreary 
nights of winter, when the snow. is 
on the roof, and the wild winds are 
piping shrill, shall we think of the 
appy hours we have spent in those 
abodes of summer, and long for the 
return of the season when we may 
again sally forth to partake of that 
recreation without which life were 
a burden and a paio. 
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SHIRAZ TO BUSHIRE, 


Tae campaign in Persia was a 
short and successful one. The 
troops under Sir James Outram 
had been everywhere victorious. 
In the course of a few months two 
large Persian armies, leaving their 
camps estanding, had, after a slight 
resistance, fled, completely disor- 
ganised — the one to the mountain 
fastnesses in the neighbourhood of 
Kauzeroon, the other to the arid 
plains of Khuzistan. The officer in 
command of the latter, a Kajar, a 
prince of the blood-royal, had writ- 
ten to the Shah, and had assured 
him that though in due course of 
time the heads of all the invading 
infidels would most undoubtedly 
adorn the gate of his majesty’s 
alace, for the present their big 
ong-range guns had utterly de- 
stroyed the courage of the troops 
of the “king’of kings.” A 68-pound 
shot, which had gone lobbing by the 
Kajar’s Cashmere-shawl tent, had on 
One occasion been picked up, placed 
on a camel’s back, and at once 
started off to the capital, and event- 
ually submitted to the inspection 
of the august eyes of the sovereign. 
When the intelligence reached Te- 
heran that whole regiments had 
retired en masse without firing a 
shot — without ever having seen the 
colour of their enemy’s musta- 
ches — some of the general officers 
and chiefs of tribes were ordered 
into the presence, and had there 
received the punishment of the 
stick: this accomplished, the rapa- 
cious prime- minister laid hands 
upon .them, and lightened them of 
all their ready- money and jewel- 
hilted daggers. The Persian sol- 
diers, who are not to be surpassed 
by any troops in the world for 
their endurance of fatigue, and for 
the length of their marches through 
an impoverished country, were, for 
the want of being led by their offi- 
cers, after a few engagements, ready 
for immediate flight at the gleam of 
a British bayonet. Sir James Oat- 
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ram, hampered by the difficulty of 
procuring baggage-animals, had been 
obliged to encamp on the plain near 
Mahamra: this small town is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Hafar 
Canal. At a point a few furlongs 
distant from the town, the canal joins 
the noble river of the Shut-el-Arab. 
A march on Shuster had been deter- 
mined upon, and a good understand- 
ing brought about with the chiefs of 
the Chab Arabs, the establishment 
of which, there appeared every pro- 
bability, would have brought us into 
camp a3 many baggage-animals, in 
the shape of camels and mules, as 
were requisite for the advance cf 
the army into the interior, A few 
weeks more would have seen Sir 
James Outram at Shuster, and 
there, awing the capital, with a vic- 
torious army at his elbow, he would 
have dictated his own terms; but 
diplomacy, which had failed so 
completely in all its efforts at the 
commencement of the Persian diffi- 
culty, again stepped in, and stayed 
the sword, to whose sole arbitration 
the matter very justly had been 
deferred. Whilst Sir James Oat- 
ram had been planning a campaign, 
the carrying out of which would 
have brought the prime minister 
to his senses, and would have 
forced him to accept any terms, 
however advantageous to the Eng- 
lish, Lord Cowley and Ferukh 
Khan had been busy with their 
The result of their 
operations was, that a victorious 
general was stopped in mid career, 
and a treaty of peace drawn out, in 
which the conquered power treated 
apparently on equal terms with 
the conquering. In due course 
of time, when one morning the 
camp was astir as usual, at an early 
hour, busy with the preparations 
for a march into the interior, the de- 
spatch bearing the treaty of peace 
arrived. When the news spread, 
a general feeling of disappoint 
ment prevailed throughout the little 
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camp. In a few hours the piles of 
commissariat stores, the mountain- 
train, the light field-guns, the ani- 
mals of the land-transport, were 
‘being hurried down for re-embark- 
ation to the river—the frigates and 
transports lying off, ready to receive 
them, a few yards from the banks. 
More than one young subaltern, 
who had pictured himself arrayed 
in gorgeous silks of Persia’s loom, 
the result of a successful doot, or 
who had indulged in a vision of 
rapid promotion, possibly of a bre- 
vet, now sadly turned his thoughts 
to the routine life of an Indian 
cantonment, perhaps less sadly to 
a favourite pony which he had been 
obliged to leave behind, his only 
regret when his regiment was or- 
dered off, at a few hours’ notice, on 
active service. He little thought 
that in the course of a few short 
weeks that routine life of canton- 
meats would be a thing of the past 
—at least for many months to 
come — that before two short 
months were over the north of 
India would be in a blaze of insur- 
rection, that he might be one of 
those called upon to stem its tide, 
and that the work in store for him 
would be far heavier, far more ha- 
rassing, than anything he had seen 
in Persia, or that he would have 
been likely to see had the war con- 
tinued. A week after the arrival of 
the despatch saw the frigates, each 
with its two or three transports 
in tow, steaming down the Sbut-el- 
Arab, bearing their living freights, 
some to Bushire, some direct to India. 
The date groves of Mahamra were 
silent and deserted; the bustle and 
stir of a camp were no more; the 
only objects moving on that white 
glistening plain beyond were a few 
half-naked Arabs scratching about 
in the sand where the camp had 
stood ; and these, seen through a 
hazy mirage, were grotesque-look- 
ing enough, their heads appearing 
and disappearing in upper stratas 
of the heated air, separated by seve- 
ral yards from. their bodies, and 
their arms and legs glancing hither 
and thither in detached fragments 
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over the surface of the baking soil. 
As we passed up the river on our 
way to Baghdad, on board the little 
river steamer the Comet, a glance 
up the Hafar Canal showed us the 
tall masts of an English sloop-of- 
war, her long 82-pounders peering 
out ominously at the low mud- 
walls of the town of Mahamra. 
The sloop, lying at anchor in the 
deep water of the canal, was all that 
remained of the fleet of some five- 
and-thirty vessels that were lying 
off here and in the Shut-el-Arab 
river so short a time previous. 
The sloop had been ordered to 
anchor here, and to remain till the 
news reached that the terms of the 
treaty had been fully carried out by 
the Persians; also a certain portion 
of the British force before Bushire 
was to remain under the same orders, 
One of the terms of the treaty was to 
the effect that commissioners were 
to proceed to Herat, and see that 
the town bad been entirely evacu- 
ated by the Persian troops. Until 
their report bearing this out fully 
should reach the officer in com- 
mand, English troops were to re- 
main at Bushire, and the sloop was 
to remain before Mahamra. As 
the sharp bows of the Comet 
flashed by the opening of the canal 
into the Shut-el-Arab, we took a 
last look at Mahamra, its demo- 
lished batteries, and its belts of 
date groves, among which scores of 
stout trees might be seen smashed 
and doubled like broken straws, 
where a 68-pounder from the Eng- 
lish frigates bad gone crashing 
through the belt into the camp 
beyond. Soon we reached the 
junction of the Tigris and Enz- 
pbrates: the little vessel, steaming 
gaily along these, the waters of 
the old old world, shot into the 
channel of the Tigris. Three days’ 
constant steaming, lodging now and 
then on a sandbank, brought us to 
Baghdad. Here it was determined 
upon by General Outram and the 
Honourable Charles Murray, that 
a mission, consisting of three offi- 
cers and a doctor, should proceed 
to Herat. We were ordered to ac 
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company the Minister, and form 
part of his suite, as far as the capi- 
tal, for which place he was soon to 
set forth, the war being finished. 
From the capital we were to make 
the best of our way through Kho- 
rassan, and across the eastern fron- 
tier of Persia, into Afghanistan. 
If we reached that place—and the 
odds, as it turned out afterwards, 
were considerably against such an 
event—we were to remain there 
till orders from the Indian Govern- 
ment should reach us. The Eng- 
lish Minister’s return to the capital, 
from the day we crossed the Turco- 
Persian frontier, was an ovation the 
whole way. The boom of those 
big guns of the English had in- 
spired the Persian mind with a 
wholesome dread of England’s power 
of retaliation, at all events for the 
time being. The journey was a sort 
of daily-recurring féte champétre. 
Tents of gorgeous hues were pitch- 
ed in shady spots, tiny streams 
of water brought their pleasant 
music to our ears the livelong day 
and night, Lumps of snow, dipped 
in delicious sherbets, were handed 
to us in delicately-carved wooden 
spoons the instant our feet were 
out of the stirrup at the end of the 
morning’s march. Scores of wild- 
looking Kurdish horsemen scoured 
the country in all directions. 
Wheeling in circles, pursuing one 
another at tip-top speed over some- 
times roughish ground, they play- 
fally sent their jerreeds, humming 
through the air, under our very 
noses. They plunged boldly miles 
away to the right and left into 
every wooded hollow and dell, so 
assuring themselves that no mur- 
derous, plundering Buktiaree was 
there lying concealed, meditating 
mischief to our precious persons. 
Our Mebmandar, the officer ap- 
pointed by the Shah to accompany 
the Minister, was a stout, hand- 
some-looking man, who had an 
easy, off-hand manner of telling 
most astonishing lies. Our early ex- 
perience of his Munchausen talents 
dated from the very first morning 
he met us at the frontier. That 
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day the camp was pitched on the 
banks of a small stream, whose clear 
rapids and still, deep pools were 
highly suggestive of trout, a fish 
the Persians have, I believe, only” 
lately begun to appreciate for the 
use of the table. The Mehmandar, 
who had been some days awaiting 
in this camp the arrival of the 
Minister at the frontier, was asked 
whether any fish had been taken in 
the stream. “Fish! by Allah!” a 
fish that very morning had been 
taken by his people—such a fish as 
he had not seen for many a day. 
He gave us, in fine rolling language, 
the length, the depth, and the 
breadth thereof, the number of 
strokes. on his back, and the colour 
of his belly; in fact, he entered so 
minutely into the detail, and swore 
so emphatically “ Becheshm”— by 
his eyes—to every particular re- 
garding the capture of the prize, 
that I, for one, never dreamt for 
one moment but that the whole of 
the statement was true. On mak- 
ing inquiries afterwards, we learned 
that no fish had been taken by any 
of the Mehmandar's people, and 
what was more, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village assured us 
that no fish had ever been known 
in the stream. Four weeks’ journey 
brought us to the capital. We rode 
in, smothered with dust; the Mini- 
ster in front, riding on a tall, mane- 
less, Turcoman horse, presented 
that morning by the Shah, and 
decked out in torquoise beads and 
gold and silver trappings. Beside 
him rode the Persian officer of state, 
who had ridden out the prescribed 
number of miles—not a yard be- 
yond—to meet the English Minister, 
and escort him to the gate of the 
embassy. We, the junior members 
of the mission, came crowding in 
behind, a regular fight ensuing be- 
tween the different members of the 
Persian officidl suite and ourselves 
at the narrow gateways, and through 
the hardly less narrow streets, as to 
who should push through first, and 
as to who should get hustled into 
the rear of the cortege, there to be 
bumped to and fro by the pipe- 
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bearers and servants, with their 
horses laden with felt cloths and 
hage saddle-bags, 

The first day in the Persian capital 
I shall never forget ; from noon till 
the time the sun was below the hori- 
zon it was one long series of receiving 
and paying of visits. There was a 
running accompaniment of sherbets, 
pipes, coffee, and tea, in the regu- 
Jar rotation. How the rest of our 
party felt the next morning, I can- 
not say; I was a great deal too ill 
to inquire. My parched mouth and 
throat seemed anxious to assure me, 
by dint of a raging thirst, that my 
kalioon had, in the course of yes- 
terday's civilities, consumed all the 
tobacco of Fars. Before the day 
was many hours old, I had con- 
vinced myself that even this mild 
way of smoking — the kalioon — did 
not render tobacco perfectly harm- 
less. At Teheran we were delayed 
more than a month. The Prime 
Minister, having quite determined 
in his own mind that everything 
was to be done to prevent our pro- 
ceeding to Herat (for he was well 
aware that the presence of English 
officers in that city would be the 
signal overthrow of his crooked 
policy) made, on the contrary, daily 
protestations that he was doing 
everything he could to aid our de- 
parture. At length, seeing that we 
were not to be denied, he said openly 
that we should travel at our own 
risk, and that he would prcvide no 
escort, and that no Commissioner on 
the purt of Persia would be sent 
with the English Commissioners to 
Herat. After some long marches, 
sometimes by day, sometimes by 
night, suffering at times, both our 
cattle and selves, from a scarcity of 
good water, and after having passed 
by some of the favourite 'Turcoman 
hauvts without being led off a 
string of white slaves to the market 
of Lokhara, an event that had been 
hinted to us as probable, we finally 
arrived at Herat in the month of 
September. Bat before we reached 
that place, my head servant, who, I 
believe, had been a servant of Mr. 
Layard during his sojourn at Nine- 
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veh, died one morning from sheer 
fatigue. 

We remained the winter in the city, 
guests of the Afghaan chief, Sal- 
tan Ahmed Khan, the chief known 
as Sultan Jan during the Afghaan 
war. In the early spring of the 
year we turned our horses’ heads 
westwards, and rode for Teheran, 
but pursuing a route more to the 
southward than the one we had 
come by, and which, I believe, had 
not been travelled by any European 
since Forster in 1783-84. From 
the capital we struck south by 
Ispahan and Shiraz, From the 
latter place we descended the for- 
midable passes of the Kotul-e-pier- 
zon, aud the Kotul-e-Doktur, to Bu- 
shire, thus completing a journey of 
about three thousand miles, every 
foot of which had been ridden on 
horseback, It is a journal of the last 
ten days or so of this journey that 
occupies the following pages, and 
which, I trust, may interest some 
of the readers of this Magazine. 


We had made a stay at Shiraz of 
about ten days. We had strolled 
through its bazaars, and we had 
wondered at the dilapidation and 
the decay that had met us at every 
turn. Bat notwithstanding ruined 
walis and crumbling arches, we had 
foand the bazaars crowded from 
sunrise, to sunset with a busy, noisy 
crowd: for the Shirazee is a cheer- 
ful, light-hearted fellow, and goes 
te his work singing and laughing, 
and apparently void of all care, 
There is nothing io his character in 
common with the solemn - looking 
silent denizen of a Turkish or 
Egyptian bazaar — except, perhaps, 
his propensity to take you in, a 
propensity he will most assuredly 


display, should you once open a 


bargain with him. We had visited 
the burial- places of Saadi and 
Hafiz, elbowing our way thither 
through crowds of travel - stained 
pilgrims. These had come, many 
of them, from far-distant provinces 
of Persia, to repeat long prayers 
and countless Allahs at these 
tombs, which are held in reverence 
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and great sanctity as the shrines 
of departed saints. Here also we 
had found collected several of those 
wandering dervishes, wild - looking 
men, who, with beards uncombed, 
deerskins on their backs, and cala- 
bashes slung across their shoulders, 
and with large strings of beads 
hung around their necks and waists, 
implored us, with outstretched 
palms, for charity, at the same time 
that they deafened us with their 
dismal howls of “ La illaha illallah !” 
At the sight of our small silver 
pieces they invoked thousands of 
blessings on our heads, and that 
with the full power of their lungs; 
but from the evil gleam of their 
bloodshot eyes, it was evident that 
they often, at the same time, 
silently prayed that the infidels 
might be roasted in eternal fires. 
For many of these dervishes hold 
themselves out to be the most 
desperate of fanatics, hoping there- 
by to gain the sympathy of the 
pilgrims, who are mostly of a 
bigoted class. One of the favourite 
chants with which they entertain 
the passers-by, is the one in which 
they sing that the true believer's 
road to heaven and houris must 
be washed with the blood of kau- 
firs (infidels). 

Though early in the summer, the 
corn throughout the valley had a 
— yellow tinge, and the noon- 
ay sun, with its already powerful 
rays, was withering the roses and 
ripening the fruit in the garden 
which had been allotted to us by 
the authorities as our place of 
abode during our stay. We revelled 
in a profusion of peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, plums of various sorts, 
and figs of most exquisite flavour ; 
and these were, all and each of 
them, delicacies that were duly 
appreciated by us after several 
weeks’ travel, by night and by day, 
through desert sandy plains. 

We had entered the valley, or 
rather the plain, of Shiraz from the 
north, and the first glimpse of the 
town which we had coming from 
that direction was one by no 
means calculated to throw the 
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beholder into an ecstasy of delight 


with its beauty. We did not even 
feel inclined to exclaim, “ If there 
is a paradise on earth, humeen ust, 
humeen ust —it is this! it is this!” 
These were our own particular feel- 
ings as we reined up our horses and 
looked down into a plain, tolerably 
well cultivated and irrigated by 
tiny streams of water. The even 
surface of the plain was broken by 
neither river nor lake, and_ there 
were no trees beyond a few dark- 
coloured patches of orange groves 
and orchards scattered in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town. Not 
so was it with the Persians of our 
suite. A murmor of delight burst 
from them, and one of their num- 
ber, who gave himself some preten- 
sions as an apt quoter, immediately 
threw up his hands and repeated 
the above line of one of their 
favourite poets. Upon this they 
all gave way to their feelings, and 
fell to invoking the blessed Prophet, 
and the holy saint Imam Reza, 
whose shrine we had visited some 
months previous, and whom they 
now, one and all, fervently 
thanked for having brought them 
thus far on their journey in safety. 
The sight of waving corn, and of 
ruvning streams of water, be these 
ever so small, has at once the 
effect of throwing a Persian into 
raptures. The ‘ properantis aqua 
per amenos ambitus agros” has an 
especial charm for him ; and I often 
remarked that when from .a hill- 
top we looked down upon anything 
of the kind, some one of the party 
was sure to be ready with Saadi’s 
couplet ; for all are given to quot- 
ing, from the first vizier of the 
realm to your spreader of carpets. 
The previous day we had crossed 
“ Bendemeer’s Stream,” and as my 
horse splashed through its turbid 
waters, swollen by the melting 
snow, I could think only of the fair 
Shirazee who wooed the ever-faith- 
fal Azeem in vain. Where we crossed 
the river it was about twenty yards 
broad. It had worn a tolerably 
deep bed through the stony arid 
plain, across which our road had 
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that morning lain. The “bower 
of roses had vanished,” and where 
these were once bright by the calm 
Bendemeer, we saw only some 
green rushes and sedgy pools. Our 
last march to Shiraz was one of 
about sixteen miles: it lay through 
a hilly bare country, and the road 
was execrable, covered with rocks 
and rolling stones. Till you are 
within half a mile of the town you 
see nothing of it, then it is imme- 
diately below you, the road leading 
straight down upon it through a 
rugged stony defile. The only 
conspicuous object in the town is 
the citadel, built of sunburnt brick, 
and laying some claim to being in 
a state of repair: this is the town 
residence of the Prince-Governor 
of the district, the uncle of the 
reigning King of Persia. The walls 
and bastions surrounding the town 
are for the most part in ruins, and 
the ditch is nearly filled up with 
the debris. A mule with its load 
can be driven across the ditch, and 
then over the wall into the town, 
in many places with ease. The rest 
of the town presents the usnal ap- 
pearance of towns in Persia: an 
expanse of flat-roofed, fragile-look- 
ing buildings of a light dust colour, 
half of which seem to be in ruins, 
or partially so. The very ruinous 
state of the walls and bastions 
around the town and of the bazaars 
is to be accounted for by the great 
earthquake which occurred here 
some years ago, and destroyed some 
five thousand of the inhabitants. 
The Shirazees say that since then 
many of the inhabitants have fied 
the city, and that the town has 
never regained its wonted thriving 
appearance. 

Owing to some question of eti- 
qnette that had not been amicably 
arranged between the people of the 
Prince-Governor and our master of 
the ceremonies, who was nothing 
more or less than our head servant, 
no visits had been interchanged 
between the authorities of the place 
and ourselves. We had also good 
grounds for supposing that the 
Prince-Governor had received in- 
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structions from the capital previous 
to our arrival, ordering him to treat 
our party with as little civility as 
possible. The then Prime Minister 
at Teheran had always looked upon 
our party with disfavour; and hay- 
ing had experience of this, we were 
fully prepared to receive what the 
Persians deem a cold reception, at 
the hands of the authorities of a 
large town like Shiraz. It was con- 
sequently no great disappointment 
to us; in fact, it was rather a relief 
than otherwise to be left entirely 
to ourselves; and besides, we had 
had considerable experience during 
our twelve months in Persia of 
Vizeers and governors, sherbets, 
pipes, and sweetmeats. But though 
we secretly rejoiced, our servants 
were bitterly grieved at such a state 
of affairs. Our head man stretched 
every point to establish amicable 
relations. He swore by Allah, and 
by his beard, and by the souls of 
his children yet unborn, that our 
party of five was a sublime mixture 
of noble lords and general officers; 
and that, consequently, we were 
entitled to be treated with especial 
honour and profound respect; and, 
really anxious to bring about an in- 
terchange of visits, he added that we 
would, with a condescension such 
as was quite unusual with us, ad- 
vance more than the ordinary num- 
ber of steps to meet the Lord High 
Treasurer, who, he insisted, should 
pay us the first visit on behalf of 
his lord and master the Prince-Go- 
vernor. Our servant, who rejoiced 
in the name of Gaffar Beg (which 
means literally the Knight Pan 
doner ; we christened him “ the Par- 
doner” in consequence,) found after 
three or four days that his elo- 
quence was completely thrown 
away—as he finally confessed him- 
self, “he was talking to people 
who were deaf as the ruined pillars 
of the Chéhal Minaar.” Several 
times during the conferences with 
the Prince’s people, the Pardon- 
er might be seen working himself 
into a frenzy, or at least a very fair 
resemblance of it. With his head 
thrown back, and his beard pushed 
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scornfully forward into the faces of 
the opposing party, he would some- 
times, finding that a milder elo- 
quence was of no avail, try to bully 
them into civility. Among other 
delicate attentions which he vowed 
he would pay to their relations, 
male and female, he swore with a 
sonorous oath that he would most 
assuredly burn their fathers. But 
it was all to no purpose; the 
Prince’s people, acting under or- 
ders, were evidently not inclined 
to come to terms, and the Pardoner 
was always to be ceen retiring from 
the conflict of words much discom- 
fited, and adjusting his tall lamb- 
skin cap, which had been shaken by 
his energy, a little out of its ortho- 
dox slanting position. He and all 
our other servants were especially 
interested in this wise. On the 
establishment of amicable relations, 
it would have been etiquette to ex- 
change presents. The present from 
our side would have had to have 
been taken to the Prince by our 
head servant. He would have been 
presented with a shawl or a gold 
piece for himself. This is the uni- 
versal custom, and a very hand- 
some perquisite it usually is to 
your head man in this country. 
Had affairs been arranged as our 
Persians wished them to be— that 
is to say, an interchange of visits 
and courtesies between the authori- 
ties and ourselves — we should daily 
have been plied with a. dozen or so 
of trays, containing sweetmeats, 
cakes, fruits, and loaves of sugar. 
These would have been prepared 
daily for us in the Prince’s Ande- 
roon, or women’s quarters, and sent 
thence to us by the hands of his 
needy retainers. This species of 
civility always proved a very ex- 
pensive one to us, for every indivi- 
dual bringing such a tray had to be 
presented with money far exceed- 
ing the value of the contents of the 
tray he bore. Besides, with the 
exception perhaps of a little of the 
fruit, the trays, with their contents 
of piled-up sweetmeats, hard as 
flint, and cakes fried in oil, were 
made over in toto to our servants, 
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before whom they disappeared like 
snow before a summer sun. So it 
was that our servants were all of 
one mind on the subject; and when 
the ultimatum was arrived at, that 
there should be no interchange of 
civilities between the authorities and 
ourselves, they took the matter 
greatly to heart, for their visions of 
unlimited feastings were hopelessly 
dispelled. 

We were anxious to get down the 
formidable mountain-passes that lie 
between Shiraz and the sea-coast 
before the weather became oppres- 
sively hot; we had, consequently, 
limited our stay at Shiraz to ten 
days at the most. At the end of 
that time we had hoped to have 
given our tired horses a good rest, 
and to have hired a fresh string of 
mules, for those which had been 
marching daily with us for the last 
month had been pretty well knocked 
up. As the time for our departure 
drew nigh, we became anxious to 
know how the authorities were going 
to act towards us in the matter 
of furnishing us with an_ escort. 
Some sort of escort, sent in the 
Priace’s name, was absolutely ne- 
cessary; for we knew that without 
it, in the wild country we were 
about to traverse, neither food for 
ourselves nor fodder for the cattle 
would be_ supplied by the villagers. 
Not a single European had trav- 
elled this road since the war, nor, 
indeed, for many years previous 
to our arrival. The route we pro- 
posed taking down the passes was 
at all times considered unsafe for 
@ small party, and we remember- 
ed that it was somewhere off this 
road that two officers of, I think, 
Sir Jobn Malcolm’s suit were mar- 
dered by the Buktiarees, So, tak- 
ing these things into considé- 
ation, we had come to the con- 
clusion that half-a-dozen or 80 
additional horsemen to our small 
party would be an advantage rather 
than otherwise. When we had fixed 
on a day for our leaving, the Par- 
doner, who had the arrangement 
of all these matters in his own 
hands, intimated to the authorities 
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that we expected a certain num- 
ber of gholaums, servants of the 
Prinee, to be ready, as an escort 
for us, at a certain hour in the 
morning. The gholaums were pro- 
mised at once. It now remained 
only a question how many would 
be sent. The Pardoner vowed 
that unless fifty men, armed to 
the teetheand mounted on good 
horses, were sent, we could not 
possibly think of taking our de- 
parture. After several messages 
had gone to and fro, we learat that 
two gholaums would be furnished 
us as an escort. The Pardoner 
was furious of. course, notwith- 
standing these said gholaums were 
described in glowing terms as bold 
horsemen and expert lion-eaters. 
We were quite satisfied; we knew 
that, for all the purposes for which 
we really required them, two were 
nearly as gooil as twenty. But that 
evening the Pardoner waxed wroth, 
and nothing would pacify him as 
he recounted the several indignities 
to which we had been subjected 
since our arrival. He summed up 


his woes much in these words: 
“Since the hour we approached 
this accursed city—may unclean 


animals defile it to all eternity!— 
these Shirazee dogs have laughed 
at our beards. Instead of their 
having come out to welcome us a 
good fursung from the city gate, 
they met us close to the walls, and 
then the deputation consisted only 
of a beggarly mirza—may his 
mother be burnt !—instead of the 
first vizeer of the province. Then, 
again, in the place of four tall 
Turkoman horses being led as an 
offering before the English lords, 
nothing was seen but a small Arab 
horse, whose coat on the neck 
turned in several places in an un- 
propitious way. Here”—survey- 
ing the garden around him with a 
scornful glance—‘“ we have been 
placed in the abode usually allotted 
to men unknown to the world, 
whereas the ‘ Jehannemah,’ whose 
orange groves and running waters 
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are the talk of the whole universe, 
the Prince’s own summer-bouse, 
should by rights have been placed 
at our entire disposal: the peish- 
kesh,* which should have covered 
the floors of three double-poled 
tents, consisted of four miserly 
trays of fruit, and of as many 
loaves of sugar.” As it happened, 
a loaf of the identical sugar was in 
the centre of a bowl sweetening 
some sherbet and snow which we 
were drinking from time to time. 
Unfortunately for us, his wrathfal 
eye fell upon it. ‘Sve,” said he, 
as he pushed his thumb with one 
fell thrust through snow, sherbet, 
and dissolving sugar, “even this 
sugar is the cheap sugar of Mozan- 
deran, not the snow mountain of 
the Feringees, which costs a gold 
tomaun the loaf.” He was pruceed- 
ing to enumerate several other 
indignities to which we had been 
wantonly subjected, and which were 
of as little moment to us as they 
were of grave import to him, 
when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of two horsemen at the 
gate. These, as it turned out, 
were the two gholaums who had 
been deputed to accompany us to 
Bushire. They had come to take 
any orders we might have to give 
preparatory to our march, and to 
make the acquaintance of our peo- 
ple, their compagnons de voyage to 
be. One of them assumed a superi- 
ority of rank to the other, so he it 
was that was ordered into the pre- 
sence. As the man pulled off his 
long heavy boots, the Pardoner, in 
a very audible whisper, suggested 
to him the propriety of his taking 
his stand on the very edge of the 
carpet on which we were sitting; 
he was on no account to approach 
nearer. This was by way of im- 
buing the stranger with a proper 
respect of our exalted persons, 
The gholaum, although at first dis- 
posed to swagger a little and give © 
himself airs as a Prince’s servant, 
understood at once from this little 
hint that we were people not likely 





* Offering usually presented to strangers on their arrival at a place. 
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to brook any trifling. Consequently, 
he stepped respectfully forward, 
and, bending his body till he show- 
ed us the very top of his tall lamb- 
skin hat, he dropped his arm down 
the outside of bis right leg. The 
Pardoner smiled approval, while 
we condescendingly acknowledged 
the salute. It was manifest that 
our new acquaintance had taken 
infinite pains to render his personal 
appearance as prepossessing as it 
had been in his power to do. He 
was just fresh from the bath. The 
palms of his bands and the soles of 
his feet were dyed a deep chestnut 
colour, and every finger-nail was 
of the same dark bue. His beard, 
carefully combed out, shone re- 
splendent with a black purple dye; 
and his mustaches, on which the 
bathman’s (and who is also the 
hairdresser) strength mast have 
been exerted, were pulled up, and 
pointed fiercely to the corners of 
his eyes. He was armed to the 
teeth, and being a tall big-boned 
man, his tout ensemble was that of 
a very desperate fellow, and that 
was evidently the character which 
he was anxious to hold in our esti- 
mation. He wore a sort of shawl 
coat, very short-waisted, and thrown 
quite open in front. The sleeves 
and collar were turned down with 
the black lambskin of Bokhara; 
and his trousers, tied at the knee, 
were more like short | petticoats 
than the article we designate by 
the name of trouser. He was very 
eloquent on the manifold dangers 
of the road which he was about to 
travel with us as escort. When we 
told him that it was our custom to 
travel at least half the march by 
night, he put on a face of terror; 
he vowed that such a mode of tra- 
velling on the road we were about 
to take would involve certuin de- 
struction. He said that, if we took 
his advice, we should never mount 
horses till broad daylight; 
that if we rode in the darkness of 
night, the Buktiarees would be 
down upon us, and their hands on 
our beards, before we should have 
time to exclaim a single “ Astuf- 
ferillah”—a “God forbid you!” 
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Upon this, one of our party, a 
Swede, with a short whistle that 
was quite peculiar with him, made 
a significant sabre-cut with a book 
which happened to be at hand, 
and as the gholaum could find no 
answer to this most forcible argu- 
ment, he said no more about the 
Buktiarees. We told him in con- 
clusion, that by the rise of the sun, 
on the day after the morrow, he 
and his attendant gholaum were 
to be in readiness before our gate. 
He answered, ‘* Belli cheshm’—“ On 
my eyes be it”—and then withdrew. 
As he was tramping heavily away 
with his big boots through the 
gateway, affecting the airs of a man 
of some consequence, he suddenly 
sneezed: whether it was some to- 
bacco that my servant was pound- 
ing for the pipe, or whether it was 
the dust eddying through the gate 
that blew against him, I know not, 
but sneeze he did, and the effect 
was disastrous. With the journey 
in prospect, the omen was evi- 
dently an inauspicious one. He 
stopped as if he had been shot. 
There was only one way of charm- 
ing away the evil mishap, and that 
he instantly adopted. Hanging his 
arms down close along his sides, he 
turned the elbows slightly forwards, 
and then he blew carefully first over 
the right shoulder and then over 
the left. But even this ceremony, 
performed as if his very life depend- 
ed upon it, did not seem to give the 
hoped-for relief. He walked away, 
but, “quantum mutatus ab illo,” 
he slunk off like one who dared 
not venture on a look behind bim. 
His appearance had undergone 
such a sudden change, and he look- 
ed altogether so chopfallen, that, 
do what I could, it was impossible 
to prevent my laughter reaching 
his ears as he rode away. I am 
quite sure he never forgave me my 
hard-heartedness. 

The next afternoon I thought I 
would go and say good-bye to an 
old Mirza, a man of some wealth, 
which he had made in the service 
of our Government in India. He 
had been very civil to us during 
our stay at Shiraz. As I rode up 
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one of the very narrow streets lead- 
ing to his house—indeed, nothing 
more than a narrow passage be- 
tween high bank walls—I came 
suddenly upon a tall veiled woman ; 
following her was her female at- 
tendant. She was either coming 
from or going to the bath. She 
was to all appearance a lady of rank. 
Her dark-blue silk veil, which cover- 
ed her from head to foot, was rust- 
ling and swaying as she approached 
steadily down upon me, The cir- 
cumference of the veil, below where 
it swept the wall on both sides, 
would have rivailed the crinoline 
of any London belle. As I said 
before, the street was narrow. What 
was to be done? Turn I could not, 
even had [ wished to do so, for 
my servant was following close up- 
on me; and had | turned back to 
get out of the way of a woman, he 
would probably have instantly pour- 
ed forth upon her a volume of start- 
ling and horrible abuse, For this a 
Persian invariably does if a woman 
happens to get into his way, and 
often he will strike at her with his 
whip. It then occurred to me, it 
was just within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that, if I pushed my horse 
close in against the wall to allow her 
as much room as possible to pass, 
her curiosity to see the Feringee 
would cause her to lift her veil as 
she went by. My curiosity was 
at that point, that I would have 
charged the very wall itself, had I 
been sure that the unveiled face of 
this majestic form would have greet- 
ed me on the other side. In the 
full consciousness of her youth 
and beauty—for the latter 1 had 
quite made up my mind she possess- 
ed, the former could not but exist 
with that proud airy step—she ad- 
vanced towards me, keeping the 
very centre of the narrow road. I 
felt that I positively grew pale with 
anxiety as the veiled face came level 
with my horse’s head. Was I fated 
to see only that provoking bit of 
white gauze that so effectually con- 
cealed the face beneath? or was I 
to be dazzled with the beauty it 
so jealously guarded? For a few 
seconds I was in anxious doubt, 


and then the rosy-tipped fingers 
held back for one instant the white 
gauze veil that fell before the face, 
And the beauty that shone upon 
me during that one short instant 
was one I have never forgotten— 
never can forget. It was not the 
soft beauty that floats down upon 
you from the eyes of the Fornarina 
—no, far from it; nor was it the 
beauty of a Magdalen, beaming with 
love and affection. Yet, by some 
strange freak of memory, when I 
recalled afterwards the beautiful 
vision, I was oddly enough remind- 
ed of both. Such a momentary 
glimpse was it, that I find a delinea- 
tion of each particular feature utter- 
ly impossible; but I will write as 
far as I am able that which remains 
as a fair memory of the past. The 
hair parted low on the forehead, 
but the hood of the veil, com- 
ing well forward, allowed only a 
little of it to be seen. That, 
I could not but observe, was 
black and glossy as a raven’s wing, 
and the glitter of gold showed that 
a few coins were “ wreathed in the 
dark midnight of her hair.” The 
eyebrows were not arched, but ap- 
peared—either by nature or art, I 
had not time to distinguish—to be 
carried right across in one continuous 
dark line. Singular as this seems, 
it by no means marred the strange 
beauty of the face. The eyes were 
large and softly brown, as a deer’s; 
for that one instant they flashed 
forth a look, which was perhaps 
more of wonderment than alarm, 
at the blackcoated infidel, over 
whom, at that very moment, the 
skirts of her veil were sweeping, 
The complexion was exquisitely 
fair. No wanton ray of old Sol 
had ever touched that pale, blood- 
less cheek, which seemed as if it 
could never have known a blush, 
One thonght of the lines, 
“Tn all her veins, 
No conscious drop, to form a blush, ree 
mains. 

Beyond a small blue spot tatooed 
on the centre of her chin, I can 
give no further description of a face 
that haunts me like a dream when- 
ever I think upon it. Instinctive- 
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ly I turned round and watched her 
as she sped away down the passage, 
and was then lost to sight amid the 
crowd of the bazaar. But as the 
eyes, upon a sudden darkness, retain 
the image of the object they last 
gazed upon, so was my mind im- 
pressed for hours afterwards with 
the beauty of the fair Shirazee. I 
had observed that my groom, who 
was riding behind me, had also 
made way for her to pass, in a way 
that was quite unusual with him: 
for, generally, if a woman came in 
his way, be would screech out an 
execration at her, but would never 
offer to leave her room to pass. I 
concluded, therefore, that the mo- 
mentary withdrawal of the veil had 
not been lost upon him; and that 
he, as well as inyself, had been awed 
by the beauty of that face, which 
by rights would be beheld till the 
day ot her death, of all living — 
by her husband alone. ; 

I saw that face but once again, lo ng 
afterwards, and under strange cir- 
cumstances. I was being strangled 
by two African negroes: grinning 
horribly, their white teeth gleamed 
down upon me in savage triumph; 
and with their giant limbs they 
were pressing the life’s breath from 
my body. Against their brawny 
strength I was powerless as a child 
to resist. A veiled figure approach- 
ed. At once I recognised that step 
and lofty mien. For one instant 
the veil was thrown back, and there 
was the face, with its strange beauty ; 
but this time the eyes glittered with 
a cruel joy, as they drank in the 
death-struggles of the infidel. 

: The sense of suffoca- 
tion awoke me, and I found that my 
saddle, which I had put up on end 
to protect my head and shoulders 
from the night-wind, had fallen for- 
ward upon me, and was rae» 
my face and neck. . 

The old Mirza kept "me talk- 
ing a long time, plying me 
with innumerable pipes and 
countless cups of tea; his little 
girl, a pretty rosy-cheeked child, 
was playing about the room; her 
long black hair was plaited "care- 
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fully, and interwoven with it were 
large gold pieces; amylets, engrav- 
en with holy verses of the Koran, 
were strung like beads around her 
neck and arms; and these were all, 
he told me, to shield her tender 
years from the evil eye. When I 
told him that we had introduced 
railways into India, he was aston- 
ished beyond measure: of the mode 
of railway travelling I could make 
him form no sort of conception 
whatever. As he knew that the 
English, as a nation, were not given 
to speaking but what was to the 
truth, he may possibly have be- 
lieved what I said with regard to 
the rate of speed arrived at in 
England; but I saw that his ne- 
phew, a self-sufficient youth sitting 
near him, certainly did not, for 
upon my assuring him that a travel- 
ler might be carried over one hun- 
dred fursungs (a fursung being a 
distance of three and a half miles) be- 
tween the morning and evening meal, 
and that he might, if he chose, smoke 
his kalioon or read his Koran the 
whole way without being once iuter- 
rupted, my young friend exclaimed, 
* Deroog-—Deroog !”—“ It is a lie! 
it is a lie!” and by way of show- 
ing that such a thing was utterly 
impossible, he added, that “ were 
the traveller forced through the air 
at such a high rate of speed, his 
heart would inevitably leap from 
his mouth.” The old Mirza was 
much pained evidently. He feared 
lest I should take this somewhat 
brusque incredulity of his nephew 
to heart; so the old gentleman 
made a great smoke with his pipe, 
and behind a wreathing cloud of 
it I could just make him out frown- 
ing the youth into silence, whilst 
he told him that whatever. an 
Englishman said was true, and 
although there was no harm in 
accusing a Persian of telling lies 
and eating dirt, still that saying 
such things to an Englishman was 
a matter of very grave offence. The 
sun was setting as the hospitable 
old Mirza stood at his gate to see 
me on my horse. I wished him 
good-bye, fervently praying that 
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his shadow might never be less, he 
that God shduld ever be my protec- 
tor, and so we parted. 

This evening—our last in Shiraz 
—was one of revelry to our ser- 
vants. They had had a great deal 
of hard work and exposure during 
the last few weeks, and I was con- 
sequently anxious to put them in a 
good humour previous to our start 
on the morrow. A sheep, with the 
very fattest tail procurable, had 
been purchased by my orders at 
the morning bazaar. It was deter- 
mined that the gholaum and his 
fellow should have a summons 
to attend. It was a stroke of poli- 
cy to humour him also as much as 
lay in our power, for on his exer- 
tions much of our future comfort 
on the road depended. I knew 
that, at a frown of his, hens: that 
had never been known to lay eggs 
before would in some wonderful 
way at once produce them in snffi- 
cient numbers to fill our saddle- 
bags: that one oath of his by the 
Shah’s (the King’s) beard would in- 
stantly cause lambs to frisk and 
kids to jamp in places where be- 
fore nothing moved but the very 
toughest ani ugliest of old he-goats: 
that a crack of his whip would 
make the most obstinate and the 
most wayward muleteer as obedient 
as a child: that at a threat of his, 
villages which had been professed 
poverty-stricken, and in which the 
inhabitants lived on stale bread 
alone, would forthwith flow with 
milk and with honey, with new 
bread and barley, and, indeed, with 
all we required for either ourselves 
or horses. It did not always hap- 
pen that the villagem held back 
everything from us in the shape of 
suppiies, but frequently on our ar- 
rival at a small village, consisting 
of perhaps two or three dozen 
houses, the villagers, seeing a party 
of strangers, armed to the teeth, 
and sufficient in number to be 
equal to the task of taking the vil- 
lage by storm, if they were so 
minded, grew alarmed, for they at 
once came to the conclusion that 
we would exact everything we 
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could from them, and pay for no- 
thing; for this is invariably the 
case when Persians of rank travel. 
However, when the gholaum, who 
was known on the road, and at 
once recognised as a servant of the 
Prince’s, had muttered a few strange 
oaths, the poor villagers, in their 
fright, produced everything — 
had; for they knew well enoug 
that denying anything of theirs to 
a servant of the Governor’s would 
only entail further exactions from 
them at some future time. When 
our servant actually paid them in 
silver pieces fur what they brought, 
great was their astonishment and 
gratitude. It was then difficult to 
persuade them that there was a 
limit to what we required. 

By the time I reached home, the 
hour for the “sham,” or evening 
meal, had approached. The gho- 
laum and his attendant duly mad 
their appearance at our gate. The” 
Pardoner, who had taken upon him- 
self the duties of host for the occa- 
sion, had paid some attention to his 
own personal appearance. He wore 
his pea-green coat, and he had 
wound his gayest-coloured shawl 
around his waist. He went for- 
ward, took the gholaum by the 
hand, and led him to the carpet, 
whitch had been spread on the 
ground preparatory to the feast. 
He then assured his guest that 
“ Bismillah,’ —* In the name of God 
he was weleome,”—and requested 
him to be seated. Hereupon arose 
a strife between them as to who 
should outdo the other in civility. 
The gholaum, with an admirably 
assumed modesty, would insist upon 
showing a wish to take the lowest 
seat on the carpet; the Pardoner 
vehemently remonstrated; and from 
the little garden-house where I was 
sitting, I could overhear him say, 
as he pointed to the highest seat, 
“ Bismillah, Bismillah”—“In the 
name of God, be seated here.” The 
gholaum, though anxious for the 
seat of honour, found himself oniy 
able to exclaim, “* Az-iltifaut-shumau” 
—‘By your kindness—may your 
kindness never be less:” and at 
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length, swearing that he would 
never consent, consented. Now 


the Pardoner had no intention what- 
ever in his own mind of allowing 
the new-comer to take precedence 
of him; for such conduct on his 
part would have been acknowledg- 
ing the superior rank of the gho- 
laum, and would have formed a pre- 
cedent for the rest of the journey— 
a state of affairs he was by no means 
anxious to arrive at. So, no sooner 
was the gholaum about to take the 
much-desired-for seat, at the end 
of the carpet, than the Pardoner 
dropped so suddenly on his heels 
at the corner, that the guest was 
obliged to take the seat opposite. 
Thus they remained equidistant 
from the seat of honour. Imme- 
diately they settled in their places, 
the Pardoner showed that he was 
desirous of removing, as much as 
oe in his power, any unpleasant 
ecling that might have arisen in 
the breast of the gholaum from his 
late disappointment. He assured 
him that, with such a Roostum— 
such a Hereules—as he most un- 
doubtedly was, we should have no 
cause to fear on our coming journey 
—that we should certainly burn the 
beards of all the Buktiarees in the 
mountains. The gholaum pulled 
up his mustaches, and looked well 
pleased at the compliment, as he 
said, “ Inshallah,”"—“ By the grace 
of God, we will burn all their fa- 
thers;” and then he asked, fiercely, 
* Whose dogs are the Buktiarees, 
that they will venture to attack such 
as we are?” The ferashes and the 
grooms brought large flaps of bread, 
one of which was laid before each 
person. These served as a sort of 
plate. Then came the different 
joints of the sheep, boiled, as we 
should say, to rags, and smothered 
in mountains of rice. With the 
rice were mixed raisins, onions, and 
cloves @ discretion. Very soon the 
servants, one and all, fell to work, 
their right shoulders leaning well 
forward, and the left hand drawn 
back and carefully concealed. Two 
bowls of curds were placed in the 
centre of the catpet; into this all 
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from time to time dipped the fore- 
finger, and then disposed of what 
adhered to it in a manner that was 
far more effectual than elegant. As 
the repast advanced, so did good 
feeling and fellowship prevail. Our 
little sherbet-dar, a good-humoured, 
round-faced little fellow, was to be 
seen tearing off the choice bits of 
the meat, and cramming them with 
his own fingers into the mouth of 
the gholaum. This was by way of 
paying a great compliment; and the 
gholaum, it was evident, took it as 
such, for he tried hard to look 
happy, notwithstanding the gravy 
streamed from his mouth and the 
tears from his eyes. 

Now, a word about our own par- 
ty. We had arrived at Shiraz a 
party of five—four Englishmen. 
and a Swede; but, according to 
prearranged plans, our party was 
here to break up. One was to re- 
turn to Teheran, and, as we heard 
afterwards, riding in hot haste, and 
fired as we could only suppose by 
the zeal of diplomacy, he accom- 
plished the distance, 520 miles, in 
the extraordinary short time of five 
days. Considering the miserable 
half-starved horses which are the 
only ones procurable at the post- 
houses, and on which this journey 
was performed, it must have been 
a ride of great fatigue and continued 
exertion; and to have been accom- 
plished in the time that it was, 
must have necessitated constant 
riding by night and by day. Tlie 
remaining four of us were bound to 
Buashire, and being anxious to see 
as much of the country between us 
as was possible, we separated. Two 
took the lower road by Feriman, 
which turns the stupendous moun- 
tain-passes of the Kotul-i-dokter and 
the Pier-i-zun. There remained 
then the Swede and myself. We 
proposed taking the direct road 
through the above-mentioned de- 
files, which lead down from the 
high table-lands of Persia to the 
low-lying country around the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. As our jour- 
ney was the shorter one of the two, 
we allowed the others the start of 
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a day, and so arranged our marches 
as to arrive, if possible, on the same 
day at Bushire. The day fixed for 
our leaving was the 25th May. By 
eight o’clock on that morning ear- 
pets were rolled up and stowed 
away, saddle-bags were packed, 
and the tea-kettle—the most indis- 
pensable of your travelling-kit in 
Persia, always the last thing left 
out, and the first thing unpacked— 
was finally tied upon the last mule- 
load. The gbolaum, solemnly mut- 
tering a Bismillah, led the way 
through the gate; we followed in 
a cloud of dust, the .servants on 
their horses, and the mules with 
their muleteers clattering after us. 
You might have seen that every 
horse’s tail was ornamented with a 
small tarquoise-coloured bead. I 
observed that my own especial fa- 
vourite riding-horse carried one also 
in his mane. Some dozen or so of 
hairs were passed through the bead, 
then turned back, and thus securely 
fastened. Now, if it had come to 
pass that any old woman, even 
granting she were the ugliest and 
most malicious of her sex, had 
looked upon us as we rode forth, 
the glance of her evil eye would 
have been turned off from us by 
these turqnoise-coloured beads as 
effectually as is the dagger-point 
by the steel cuirass. So at least 
my groom told me, when I asked 
him one day what was tke mean- 
ing of these ornaments. This 
said groom was a singMarly silent, 
gloomy-looking individual. He had 
his own peculiar way of doing every- 
thing. Any remonstrance of mine 
against his odd fancies I found of 
not the slightest avail. What I 
thought was a strange whim of his, 
was the saving up the blood of a 
hare that had been shot. Harés 
are very scarce in Persia, but now 
and then I did manage to shoot 
one on the line of march. When- 
ever this happened, my groom looked 
upon it as a most auspicious event. 
It was one of the few occasions on 
which he really appeared pleased. 
With a grim smile of joy he would 
instantly fasten upon the hare, and, 
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drawing forth a little leathern casé, 
which I believe he kept expressly 
for the purpose, he would* most 
scrupulously treasure up in it every 
drop of blood that was obtainable. 
The first time I saw him thus en- 
gaged I felt curious to know for 
what purpose he was taking such 
infinite trouble. He informed me, 
with an air of mystery, that the 
blood of a hare, sprinkled on the 
barley that was given in the even- 
ing to a horse, would greatly in- 
crease his courage, and add jmoch 
to his powers of endurance. On 
several occasions I tried to persuade 
him that, in my humble opinion, 
such a belief was founded on error; 
but I never succeeded in shaking 
his faith one bit. Another fancy 
of his was that my horse should 
wear an ornament in the shape of 
a leathern collar bedecked with 
silver, and with some verses of the 
blessed Koran sewn inside of it: 
this, he declared, would most as- 
suredly keep the horse fat, and 
manner of diseases. 
As such an ornament was much at 
variance with my own ideas as to 
what was proper, I told him that 
really I could not hear of such a 
thing; and after much remonstrance 
on his part, I finally triumphed. But 
I believe this was the only single in- 
stance in which I persuaded him to 
let me do as I wished regarding my 
own horses, 

We were in the saddle, as I said 
before, by eight o'clock, a much 
later hour than is usual for the 
morning start in Persiaa But we 
proposed making only a_ short 
taarch that day, and the mid-day 
heat we were to pass at the house 
of a Swedish doctor, the only Euro- 
pean resident at Shiraz. Oddly 
enough, my companion, after having 
travelled over for the last two years 
Southern Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Persia, met his first fellow-country- 
man at Shiraz. What the doctor's 
name was I forget, bat his history, 
in a few words, was this; He had 
been thirteen years in Persia. He 
had left his own country when quite 
a lad, and had wandered through 
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Turkey and Persia. Having been 
brought up for the medical profes- 
sion, he was eventually attached as 
a doctor to the Persian army, and 
he had served with it in that capa- 
city the greater part of his sojourn 
in the country. His house was 
situated in the opposite quarter of 
the town to that in which we were, 
so to reach it we had to make our 
way through the crowded bazaars. 
The gholaum rode in front of the 
party. With the zeal of new office, 
he rained down blows upon the 
heads and shoulders of the unof- 
fending crowd in a manner that 
was truly startling to witness, He 
carried a long hazel wand for the 
express purpose, and he used it 
like a fiend. At the same time he 
poured forth upon them a torrent 
of. abuse. “Whose dogs are you, 
to stand in the road of the favour- 
ed guests of the Prince?” “ Rah 
bideh !”—“ Give way;” “Your fa- 
thers’ graves are defiled;” “ Your 
mothers are burnt.” And with 


every downward blow, be roared’ 


out a “goorumsauk,” a word it is 
best to leave untranslated, as it 
sounds far more sonorous in the 
Persian than in the English lan- 
guage. As our knees and our 
horses’ chests pushed a road through 
the sea of heads, I observed an old 
wizen-faced man with a long grey 
beard. From the make of his 
clothes, and his dark face, I saw at 
once he was a native of India. 
He had perched himself on the 
ledge of a stall of the bazaar. As 
we approached, he defiantly slapped 
his breast, and shrieked owt in 
Hindustani that he had just ar- 
rived from Lucknow, and that he 
had seen the English, men, women, 
and children, slaughtered there, and 
lying dead in heaps; that the streets 
were a guz deep with their accursed 
blood. He wore the, green turban, 
proclaiming him to be a Syud, a 
descendant of the Prophet. The 
gholaum, probably on this account, 
and also that he did not under- 
stand a word that was said, did 
not favour the old villain with the 
stick, which I inwardly prayed he 
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would do. The doctor, arrayed in 
his Persian costume, received us 
with great civility at his gate. 
Two or three of our servants were 
admitted with us; the rest, with 
the mules, went off to a neighbour- 
ing caravanserai. A Persian break- 
fast, with its dishes swimming in 
grease and smothered in ovions, 
followed by trays of fruits and 
sweetmeats of various kinds, was 
the entertainment provided us by 
our host. This Homerie abun- 
danée, with its accompanying pipes, 
gave us steady occupation for 
at least two hours. The doctor 
produced some Shiraz wine of his 
own make: it was the veriest 
vin ordinaire I ever drank. How- 
ever, we drank it with a fortitude 
that was worthy of a better reward 
than the anguish and torment which 
subsequently we were fated to en- 
dure. How bitterly we repented 
us of our civility! Our host was 
married to a young Armenian lady, 
but as he had quite adopted the 
manners and customs of the coun- 
try in which he had so long so- 
journed, we were not graced with 
her presence; but from the open- 
ing and shutting of the venetians 
of a window on the opposite side of 
the yard, and from a cloud of 
white drapery that was dimly dis- 
eernible through them, I strongly 
suspected that the light of the 
good doctor’s harem was there 
watching with curiosity the move- 
ments and* appetites of the stran- 
gers. 

As the sun dipped towards the 
naked rocky hills that bound the 
valley on the west, we prepared for 
astart. Our good host, wishing to 
see the last of us, insisted upon 
riding out of the city with us. He 
amused us by speaking of his ex- 
perience with the Persian army 
when on service. He said the men 
were good enough, and of such 
wonderfal en!urance and obedi- 
ence that under good officers they 
would do anything. He informed 
us that he was the only European 
with the Persian forces when they 
made their night attack on Sir 
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James Outram’s force at Boorasjoon ; 
indeed, he gave us to understand 
that he planned and led the attack 
himself; and if it had not been for 
“ces coguins Wofficiers qui ne se 
battent jamais,” as he said, and 
who ran at the first fire of our 
troops, we should have suffered con- 
siderably. 

On our dismounting to take leave 
of the hospitable doctor, he produced 
a flat-shaped bottle which he had 
carried, stowed away in one of his 
saddle-bags. He declared that our 
finishing the contents of it between 
the three of us, before we shook 
hands to say good-bye, would give 
him infinite pleasure. Indeed, he 
seemed to think that friends could 
not part in any orthodox way but 
this. The bottle contained, as I 
found out afterwards to my cost, 
arrack, and very strong arrack into 
the bargain. One sip, which I took 
in the spirit of good fellowship, sent 
the tears gushing into my eyes, and I 
lay gasping on the ground, like a 
trout on a river’s bank. The two 
Swedes drank it like so much water. 
At length, after many protestatioas 
of mutual friendship, we bid the good 
doctor a final adieu. He returned to 
his Persian home; we turned our 
horses’ heads towards the village 
where we purposed remaining for 
the night. The road led through a 
well-cultivated plain, and heavy 
golden crops of the bearded wheat 
waved like a sunlit ocean in the 
evening breeze. To the right we 
could see the long lines of the Mesjid- 
i-Verdeh gardens, sweeping close up 
to the base of the mountains that 
bound the valley on the northern 
side. We rode about four miles to 
the village of Koosan, a small place 
of about one hundred houses, There 
was no caravanserai, so the gholaum, 
who had ridden on in front, had 
prepared for our occupation a small 
house at the corner of the village. 
The inhabitants had, as a matter 
of course, been summarily ejected. 
We tound the family huddled up 
together on a house-top adjoining. 
Poor people! they were evidently 
under the appreliension that we 
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should appropriate, or otherwise 
dispose of the household gods and 
provisions, which were all scattered 
about in the rooms and yards, just 
as they had left them; for they had 
been ordered to decamp at a mo- 
ment’s notice by the ruthless gho- 
laum. The Reesh-Suffeed, the grey- 
beard of the family, at length came 
forward. In trembling accents he 
told us that their house and all it 
contained were at our entire disposal, 
and that he himself was our humble 
slave. We assured the old gentle- 
man that our servants would not 
be allowed to touch anything in the 
house; and, presenting him with a 
few silver pieces, he went away quite 
contented. We were on the point of 
sitting down to our hard-boiled 
eggs and cold fowl, when the sound 
of a horse galloping attracted our 
attention. We were on the flat 
terrace on the top of the honse. 
Thence we could see a horseman gal- 
loping as if for dear life. He was 
approaching us from the direction 
of Shiraz, leaving a long line of dust 
behind him. He pulled up imme- 
diately in front of our door. The 
Pardoner, who had subsided into 
rather a secondary position in the 
presence of the all-commanding gho- 
lanm, took advantage of his mo- 
mentary absence to assume the ques- 
tioning of the stranger. He rushed 
out of the gate, and, seizing the 
horseman by the knee, commenced 
eagerly to question him. “In the 
name of the Prophet, whence come 
you?” “Has the Prime Minister 
had the stick?” Or, “ Has the 
‘Antelope’ (the reigning monarch’s 
favourite wife, so called) born a 
son and heir into the world, that 
you ride in such desperate haste ?” 
The horseman threw himself out of 
the saddle; and, being anxious to 
keep up a few minutes longer the 
curiosity which his arrival was 
evidently exciting amongst our 
servants, he could only prevail 
upon himself to answer to their 
eager inquiries, that “God was the 
only God, and that Mohammed was 
his Prophet.” At length he opened 
his’ saddle-bags, and brought forth 
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two closed metal dishes. Then, see- 
ing that our eyes were upon him, he 
threw himself down upon the ground ; 
and, with an eye to future “ buck- 
sheesh,” he put on the appearance 
of a man quite cvercome with his 
exertions. The dishes were a pre- 
sent from the kind doctor. One con- 
tained a baked fow!, hidden in rice 
and raisins, still smoking hot; the 
other a pasanjan, the chef-d'wuvre 
of the Persian cuisine, the secret 
of which, like Philippe’s “ Cra- 
meuski a Ja Polonaise,” is beyond 
the ken of non-culinary mortals. 
Whilst we were at dinner, little rag- 
ged rosy-faced children came trip- 
ping along the neighbouring house- 
tops, and took up points of observa- 
tion near us. Beyond them were 
groups of veiled women, whisper- 
ing together, and peering curiously 
at us through their thick white 
veils. 

We passed the first few hours of 
darkness in convulsed but futile 
attempts to sleep. The floor seemed 
to be alive: we found to our cost— 
at least I found to mine, for I believe 
the Swede slept as soundly as ever 
he did—that there were other in- 
habitants of the house besides the 
family of the old greybeard. 

May 26th.—We were in the saddle 
some hours before daybreak. My 
companion the Swede was bent on an 
early start this morning, and I was 
only too anxious to bid adieu to my 
lively and tenacious friends of the 
night. The Swede had a wonder- 
fully persuasive way of his own of 
rousing the muleteers from their 
slumbers, and of getting them to 
work in packing away the loads. 
No matter how long the day’s march 
had been, or how short the night’s 
rest, he was always brisk and lively 
at the hour agreed upon for getting 
up. He had a most enviable way 
of jumping at once into the fall pos- 
session of his faculties, and of his 
trousers and boots. With him it 
appeared to be all the work of a 
moment. There was no moody si- 
lence, no general obfuscation of the 
intellect, with its accompanying cross- 
ness and irritability. He was no 
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sooner on his legs—which in some 
mysterious manner made their ap- 
pearance already booted and breeched 
—than he would spring towards a 
great bundle of felt cloths, carpets, 
saddles, and et ceteras, and with an 
accompaniment of saerés, would dance 
a double shuffle upon and around it. 
The great mass would instinctively 
heave at his approach, and then 
shape itself into servants and mule- 
teers. The Swede, ever active, 
would blow up the embers of last 
night’s fire, and wave the little black 
coffee-pot over them, in a manner 
that sugested the idea of a petite 
tasse being ready before we started. 
A cold bright moon was shining, and 
by its light we could make out on 
our left the jagged scarped summit of 
the Moolleb-Sirdeh Mountain. The 
road ascended across a stony plain, 
and led us, just as day was breaking, 
to a ruined caravanserai called Kin- 
aradgah. Around this the hills closed 
in abruptly. Below was a brawling 
mountain-torrent, which we crossed 
by a ruined bridge. There was 
no sound or appearance of human 
or animal life, and the bare 
hills around and the ruins formed 
a dreary and desolate scene. Through 
the dim light of the morning we 
took our last view of the valley 
of Shiraz, and then commenced a 
long tiresome ascent. It took us 
about two hours to get to the 
top of this, and then we found 
ourselves overlooking a hilly broken 
country, well covered in the hollows 
with bush and shrub, principally 
the thorny mimosa. At a distance 
of about twenty-two miles we ap- 
proached a fine stream of water with 
a broad jungly bed. This, we were 
told, was the Karahautch river. The 
road kept along the left bavk of it 
till we arrived at Khanazeneeoon. 
The village consisted of about a 
dozen rude miserabie hovels; the 
caravanserai we found completely 
in ruins. Provisions were scarce; 
but the gholaum’s threats and the 
Pardoner’s krans—a_ silver piece 
worth about 10d.—made some bread 
and some bruised barley-straw to 
appear. There were some- patches 
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of cultivation near the village ; and 
judging from the backwardness of 
the crops, and the crispness and 
chilliness of the morning air, I 
should say this place was at least 
one thousand feet higher than Shi- 
raz. There was no great heat in the 
middle of the day, as we had experi- 
enced during our stay at Shiraz. In 
the evening a man rode up to the serai, 
and was very anxious to persuade 
us to allow him to be our guide to 
the ruins of Shahpoor. The stran- 
ger was a square-built powerful 
man, and from his dress we sup- 
posed he belonged fo some Eliaut 
tribe. His beard was dyed a bright 
red, and this, added to a treacherous 
thievish eye, did not altogether give 
him the appearance of a man whose 
services one would be anxious to 
enlist as a guide in a lone desert 
place, as the ruins of Shahpoor were 
described to be. The ruins were 
still thrés marches distant, so we 
gave “Red Beard” to understand 
that there was plenty of time to 
consider the matter, and that at 
Kauzeroon we should determine 
whether we would visit the ruins 
or not, this being still an open 
question, as they lay some distance 
off our direct road. Red Beard and 
the gholaum then had an argument 
as to the distance of the ruins 
from our road. The gholanm was 
as anxious that we should not go 
as Red Beard that we _ should. 
One said the distance was only a 
“* meidanee asp’—a few minutes’ 
gallop; the other vowed it was at 
least two days’ march, In the heat 
of the argument they called each 


other some horrible names, and 
ned Beard fingered his dagger 
in a manner truly ominous. How- 


ever, he finally withdrew ; and when 
he was safe out of hearing, the 
gholaum waxed bold as a lion, and 
informed us that the stranger be- 
longed to a tribe of plundering 
Eliauts who had lately occupied 
the pastures around’ the ruins. 
These Eliauts, he said, would watch 
their opportunity, and, should we 
visit the ruins, they would attack 
us, and most inevitably cut our 
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throats. Whether the gholaum 
was right in his suppositions, or 
whether it was merely with a view 
to keep us on the straight road, and 
so give himself and his horse less 
to do, I know not. Red Beard, 
except to untie his horse from the 
gate of the serai, never appeared to 
us again. We saw the last of him 
as he jogged quietly away over the 
hills, in the golden light of the setting 
sun. 

27th.—We had a march of twenty- 
three miles before us, so we were in 
the saddle by 3 a.m. The gholaum 
had warned us the evening before that 
this was a march of some danger, as 
it lay through a lonely uninhabited 
country. It was only after con- 
siderable remonstrance on his part 
that he would consent to start so 
many hours before daybreak. He 
declared that, if he did start so 
early, we took all responsibility on 
our own shoulders. The Swede 
consoled him with the reflection, 
that if anything did go wrong, the 
first shot fired by us would be at 
his (the gholaum’s) head. To make 
our party as formidable in numbers 
as possible, some dozen or so ke- 
cheeckchees or guards from the vil- 
lage were hired. These were to 
accompany us for the first twelve 
miles of our march, as this was con- 
sidered the portion of it on which 
we were most liable to attack. As 
day broke we forded the Khara- 
hautch river. The increasing light 
showed us the persons of our guard: 
whom as yet we had only h 
pattering along through the dark- 
ness by our horses’ sides, There 
were about a dozen of them, wild- 
looking fellows, with close-fitting 
felt caps stuck on the top of their 
matted locks. They were all armed 
with a long matchlock, a pistol, and 
asabre each. Their clothes, for the 
most part, hung in rags over their 
large brawny frames. With a sort 
of coarse sandal on their feet, they 
strode sturdily along over the stony 
road. As long as the darkness had 
hid surrounding objects from our 
view, our servants had ridden along 
in silence. If they did venture 
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upon a remark it was in a whisper, 
and the guards themselves had 
strode along in silence; for they 
were as much afraid of the Bakti- 
arees as any of our servants were; 
and had we been attacked, they, 
headed by the gholaum, would 
robably have been the first to run. 

e ascended the Seena Suffeed, a 
very steep bit of road, leading with 
a true disdain of any engineering 
principle— straight as an arrow’s 
flight up a mountain-side. By the 
time we reached the summit, the 
sun was shedding his rays with a 
lavish hand down the wooded 
slopes, and into the gloomy moun- 
tain recesses. This broad daylight, 
added to a level piece of ground 
that made its appearance by the 
side of the road on the summit, 
developed the hitherto dormant 
manhood of the gholaum. During 
the darkness of night he had kept 
his position well in the centre of 
the party ; now that shapeless 
bundle of felt and linen suddenly 
assumed the form and appearance 
of a dashing horseman. He stabbed 
the lean sides of his Rosinante with 
the heavy iron stirrups; then he 
dashed forward, and unslung his 
long heavy matchlock. In the space 
of a few minutes, having kept his 
horse circling at full gallop, he had 
disposed of any amount of imagin- 
ary enemies. At some he pointed 
his matchlock immediately over his 
horse’s ears. Others, again, were 
in close pursuit of him. At these, 
he levelled his matcl:lock, holding 
it parallel to and immediately over 
his courser’s streaming tail. He 
threw himself to the right of his 
saddle, then to the left; he looked 
from under his horse’s belly ; and 
then he finally pulled up his smok- 
ing steed. He looked so well pleased 
with himself, that I have not the 
least doubt he laid the flattering 
unction to his soul, that he had 
imbued us with no small admiration 
of his prowess; and we could not 
bnt admit, seeing the very stony 
and rongh state of the ground, that 
the performance, both on his own 
part and on the part of his steed, 
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was very creditable. But it was a 
relief to us when the evolutions 
had come duly to an end; for the 
poor horse looked as if be had had 
quite enough of it; so much so 
that, at the completion of the per- 
formance, the sharp cruel bit threw 
him so completely on his haunches 
that I was prepared to see the poor 
brute go rolling backwards down 
the mountain-side. A small ruined 
tower, which they called a guard- 
house, was close at hand. Here we 
dismounted to breathe the horses, 
The servants, taking the direction 
of Mecca from the position of the 
rising sun, fell on their knees, and 
muttered over their prayers. The 
gholaum had put himself in a con- 
spicuous position in front; and there 
he remained as a sort of fugleman to 
the rest. 

From the commanding spot on 
which we stood, the eye ranged over 
a wide extent of mountain-slopes 
and mountain-summits fading blue 
into the distance. The hollows were 
thickly wooded with the sturdy 
black thorn tree, and a species of 
dwarf oak, It was one of the most 
enjoyable views I had seen in this 
country of level plains and desert 
wastes. From the tower we com- 
menced the descent to the plain of 
Dust-Arjun : once in the plain, we 
struck across it, and passed the vil- 
lage of the same name, nearly all in 
ruins. The road beyond led away 
to the edge of the plain, and along 
the base of a scarped mountain-side. 
This reared itself up like a giant 
wall, and out of it were gushing 
several springs of water. These 
formed below into one clear limpid 
stream, which meandered away to 
the left through the grassy plain. 
About two miles beyond this we 
crossed another small stream, and 
entered the village of Musheer—a 
little walled place, containing about 
six houses. We had ridden on a 
little ahead of the mules, and as the 
sun was very hot we pulled up un- 
der the’ gateway, and waited there 
till the mules came up. We were 
at once surrounded by the inhabit- 
ants. The women, old and young, 
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were all unveiled. They approached 
us without the least hesitation, and 
brought us some large jars of curds 
and whey. The men implored us 
for medicines: they seemed to 
think that anything we had by us 
in the shape of medicine must be 
precious. I happened to have some 
dozen rbubarb pills in my saddle- 
bags ; and, the properties of the drug 
having been duly explained, they 
were carried off as a priceless trea- 
sure. Whilst we were waiting here, 
a mule of ours, carrying one of the 
grooms and some stable kit, fell 
backwards into the little stream 
near the village. The groom soon 
scrambled out, but the poor mule 
stuck fast in the black mud, The 
whole village at once rushed down 
to the scene of action, and, under 
au storm of blows and Allabs, the 
animal struggled on to the bank. 
Leaving the village, we commenced 
the rugged ascent of the Pier-e-zun, 
or “Old Woman’s Pass.” The path 
led over one continual mass of 
large boulders and rocks, and it was 
as much as we could do to keep the 
horses on their legs. We ascended 
continually for about an hour, and 
then found ourselves on tbe sum- 
mit of the Pass. There was no 
view, for the precipitous mountain- 
sides closed in upon the road, and 
allowed nothing but their rocks and 
chasms immediately over our heads 
to be seen. We then made a rapid 
zigzag descent to the caravanserai 
of Mean-i-Kotul. The serai had 
been lately erected, and was in 
good order in consequence. It 
was built on a natural terrace some 
300 yards square, jutting out from 
the steep mountain-slope. It is 
the halfway-house, as the name 
signifies, on the ascent of the 
Pier-e-zun from this side. There 
were no provisions obtainable at 
the serai; but late in the evening 
some forage for the horses was 
brought from the villages Kul- 
loonee and Abdoree, which, they 
told us were situated in the val- 
ley below. Our evening repast 
was of the very lightest description 
possible, and sleep that night was 
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out of the question. Nothing 
availed against the fury of the mos- 
quitos and sand-flies; but what 
with smoking and drinking tea, we 
passed the hours till the moon shed 
her welcome light over the wilder- 
ness of mountains around us. One 
o'clock in the morning of the 28th 
saw us again in the saddle, and 
continuing the descent of the Pier- 
e-zun. I was very sleepy; but my 
horse stumbled and tripped in such 
an aggravating way down the 
rough road we were travelling, that 
I could not but keep awake. A 
continued descent for about four 
miles, and we were in the valley of 
Dusht-Beer. Here we rode under 
trees of the dwarf oak, ash, and 
blackthorn, There was no under- 
growth, but springy soft turf came 
close up to the edge of the road. 
The whole valley was bathed in the 
silvery light of the moon; and the 
quiet beauty of the scene was a 
pleasant change from the ragged 
slopes of the Pier-e-zun. I was too 
tired to keep long awake. Oar 
horses moved noiselessly along over 
the sandy road; and soon the moon- 
lit glades, the stalwart frame of my 
companion the Swede, and my 
horse’s ears,—three objects upon 
which, alternately, I had in vain 
tried to rivet my attention—ap- 
peared to spin round in mazy con- 
fusion, and then dissolve into mist. 
My eyes shut with a sudden snap, 
and all senses, save the one of re- 
maining in my saddle, deserted me. 
How far I rode, thus oblivious to 
everything around me, I know not; 
but this I do know, that when fate 
decreed I was to be awoke, it was 
to be done rather rudely. There 
was a crash—a noise much resem- 
bling that which arises upon a heavy 
weight charging a “ bullfinch;” 
something hit me a violent blow on 
the nose, which made me reel in my 
saddle, and eventually laid me back- 
ward, with an irresistible thrust, 
with my head over my horse’s tail. 
My hat was knocked off; and there 
was a feeling as if all my hair had 
been dragged out by the roots and 
my face knocked into a jelly. Liter- 
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ally speaking, I was painfully alive 
to my situation. When I did ven- 
ture to take a look, I found that 
my horse, probably tempted by the 
grass, had wandered off the road, 
and carried me against the horizontal 
branch of a blackthorn-tree. In a 
few minutes I had convinced my- 
self as to the extent of the damage 
done; and I consoled myself with 
the reflection that my nose, though 
feeling very much as if the redonbt- 
able Sayers had been practising 
upon it, was still in its proper place 
—a fact about which, at first, grave 
doubts had arisen in my mind. 


* Quid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 
Cautum est, in horas ;” 


and thinking how just was the re- 
mark, and how a triste lignum also 
had caused the writing of it, 1 vowed 
that this should be the last time 
that the drowsy god should over- 
come me in the saddle. A previous 
conquest of his had led me into 
trouble some months before. We 
had left Baghdad some days, and 
as the weather was very hot, we 
generally managed to get over the 
greater part of the march before 
day broke. The night in question 
we had been in the saddle since 
midnight, and after many ineffec- 
tural attempts at resistance, I finaliy 
succumbed. I was awoke by the 
tinkling of bells all round me: the 
sound, I knew, announced the pass- 
ing of a caravan. By the faint light 
of a sickly moon, I could see, on all 
sides of me, a sea of long black 
boxes surging by me. There ap- 
peared to be some scores of mules, 
each laden with two of these boxes, 
which were balanced like panniers 
across his back. The boxes were five 
and six feet long, and many of them 
but loosely nailed together. My 
horse had carried me into the midst 
of a moving cemetery; for these 
—pah! another sense besides that 
of sight informed me—were all 
coffins. They contained the bodies 
of the devout, who had died in the 
true faith, and who were now being 
taken to Kerbela, to be eventually 
buried by their sorrowing relatives, 


in the consecrated ground around 
the tomb of the holy martyr Hoo- 
sein. It was a close sultry night, 
and fur some minutes I found it 
impossible to get clear of these long 
black boxes, that came crowding 
upon me as if there was no end to 
them. For those few minutes— 
they seemed an age—a sickness 
came over me, that made me reel 
in my saddle, and left me with 
scarcely strength sufficient to keep 
my seat, whilst my horse plunged 
and started, as every now and again 
a coffin came bumping against his 
sides. Many of these coffins had 
travelled thus hundreds of miles; 
and into their gaping fissures—in- 
deed from some of them whole 
planks had fallen away—the moon 
shed her dim rays. I fancied every 
now and then I could see the 
ghastly faces of the dead, and 
their shrivelled limbs, as _ they 
swayed backwards and forwards 
in their fragile tenement with the 
jolting of the mule. 

Shortly after day dawned we 
commenced the descent of the 
“ Kotul-e-Doktur” (the Pass of the 
Maiden). The descent was very 
rapid, but the road excellent. It 
led in a series of short zigzags down 
the perpendicular side of a stupend- 
ous cliff of the mountain. The road 
was perfectly smooth; quicklime 
had been used in filling up and 
levelling the way, after the debris 
of rocks and stones bad been hurled 
over the side. A strong stone para- 
pet is continued down the descent 
for about two miles. Looking over 
this parapet, at the summit, one 
might drop a stone on to any one 
of the tiny zigzags of the way far 
below, so precipitous is the moun- 
tain-side. This smoothing of the 
roadway and repairs of the parapet 
had been effected in 1847, by a 
merchant of Shiraz. Before this, 
the Kotul-e-Doktur was considered 
one of the most dangerous passes 
in Persia. At the base of the cliff, 
and looking up at the rugged moun- 
tain-brow now capped with fleecy 
cloucs of morning mist, we had 
every reason to be thankful to the 
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good Shirazee, who‘had lavished his 
wealth in making the roadway such 
an easy one as we had found it. 
This was the one sole instance, dur- 
ing the whole course of our travels 
in Persia, where it was visible. that 
the hand of man had been at work 
in mending the roads. Even close 
up to the gates of their large cities, 
such a thing as road repair is never 
dreamt of. 

The descent finished, we entered 
the riante valley of Kauzeroon. 
The road passes under a cliff, a 
large portion of which, we observed, 
had been scarped away. On the 
smooth surface of rock a group of 
figures, considerably larger than life, 
was represented in a rude bas-relief. 
This, as we learned, was an attempt 
on the part of our old ‘riend Timoor 
Mirza—one of the Persian princes 
who were once well known in Eng- 
land—to hand his name down to 
posterity. The whole sculpture, 
called by the people Nuks-e-Timoor, 
was a rude imitation of the grand 
bas-reliefs of the Nuks-i-Roostum, 
which we had visited, at the same 
time as the Tomb of Darius, some 
weeks previous. In this the hero, 
supposed to be Timoor himself, in 
gala costume, is seen sitting on a 
chair, which, by the way, is a very 
rickety-luoking affair, and all on 
one side; and some one, whether 
man or woman it is difficult to 
decide, is handing him a kalioon: 
the attendants, three in number, 
with their arms duly folded across 
their chests, stand ranged at the 
side. The delineation of this scene 
had certainly no claims to high art; 
but, looking at the size of the figures, 
and the lurge portion of the ciiff 
that must have been scarped away, 
it was evident that our worthy 
friend Timoor had spared no pains. 
In the distant part of the valley to 
the west, the blue waters of a lake 
were discernible. Some of our 
people affirmed that it was a lake 
of brackish salt water; others, again, 
said it was sweet water. I inclined 
to the former opinion, as there were 
no villages to be seen on its shores, 
The name it went by was the Dar- 
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reea Per-i-shoon. As we approached 
Kauzeroon, we rode through fields 
of corn extending right across the 
valley. The harvest had commenced, 
for the greater part of the heavy 
crops stood in sheaves. Here we 
saw the first date-trees since we 
had left, twelve months ago, the 
plain around Baghdad. Their pre- 
sence warved us of our approach to 
the fierce heats of the sea-level. 
They cannot live in the high table- 
lands of Persia. There the snow 
and ice of winter kills them. We 
passed ‘under the grey stone walls 
of the town, and took up our quar- 
ters in-a small summer-house, at 
an angle of the Baug-i-Noor, one of 
the most famed orange-groves of 
Persia. 

It was late in the day when, 
wooed by the evening breeze, which 
came sighing through the orange- 
groves, gentle as a woman’s voice, 
we determined on remaining here 
for the morrow. The cattle were 
in need of rest, and dhe servants 
begged hard for a halt. Oor ori- 
ginal plan was to make a day of it 
at the ruins of Shahpoor; but the 
@eep shade of the orange-groves, 
and the delicious perfume of the 
blossoms, decided the point. A halt 
was determined upon, and Shahpoor 
forgotten, amid the sense of complete 
repose, and dolce far niente of our 
groves. 

We started on the morning of the 
30th, at about 1 a.m. There was no 
moon, but the heavens, without a 
cloud, were in the full glory of star- 
light. The road led westerly 
across the valley, at first through 
cultivation; from this it struck into 
a waste desert tract of country, 
thinly covered with bush. As we 
were moving silently along across 
this plain, a howl, or rather a shriek, 
the most unearthly in its tones that 
I ever heard, suddenly broke the 
stillness of the night. The sound 
came from a spot apparently close 
to the side of the road. It was 
continued for some moments. Then 
the shrieks became less and less in- 
tense, and finally merged into a loud 
hissing noise, to which it was horrible 
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to listen. So unearthly was the 
sound, and so dismally did it strike 
my ear, as it came ringing through 
the still night air, that I involun- 
tarily shuddered, and my very blood 
ran cold, as I strained my eyes into 
the gloom of night to see whence 
such sounds could emanate. So near 
did it seem, that we instantly pushed 
our horses onwards, and towards 
the spot from whence the sound 
appeared to issue. But it was to 
no purpose: not a thing moving 
could we distinguish in the dark- 
ness. Was this the voice of the 
Ghaulee Beaubee—the same lonely 
demon by whom, the Afghans 
aver, every desert and waste soli- 
tude of their country is tenanted? 
In India, I had heard, and that 
often enough, the mournful yellings 
of jackals, and the strange laughing 
bark of the hywna; in Africa | had 
listened in the still night to the 
grand roar of the lion, as it came 
booming across the plain; bat 
never in my life had I heard any- 
thing so appalling as these un- 
earthly shrieks, Volney, in ‘Les 
Ruines,’ speaks of the howling of 
jackals at night as sounds expresy 
sive of loneliness and_ solitude. 
I am sure the sounds to which we 
listened that night were highly 
suggestive of the same. The Per- 
sians said they weré the call of an 
animal whom they named the Sag- 
i-toor, or tusked dog. Perhaps it 
was some old toothless jackal— 
though the call was far more appal- 
ling and dismal than anything I 
had heard from jackals before— 
who had been jilted in his younger 
days, and was now possessed of an 
unhappy spirit, that urged him thus 
to lament his woes. It may pos- 
sibly have been an animal that, I 
believe, some call the “lion’s pro- 
vider.” He is commonly supposed 
to hunt for the larger animals of 
prey, and then, when he has disco- 
vered anything, he invites them 
to the repast with his, to them, 
welcome yellings. Whether he had 
proposed to himself a treat of the 
kind off our remains, I am not suf- 
ficiently a naturalist to declare 
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positively, but he certainly haunted 
us with his dreadful howls and 
shrieks for about ten minutes, One 
of our servants then fired a pistol- 
shot at random into the darkness 
towards the sound, and we heard no 
more of our dismal visitant. The 
first streak of dawn showed us we 
were passing some low stony hills 
to the right of our road. Beyond 
these we were told, at a distance of 
some twelve miles, lay the ruins of 
Shahpoor: We left the plain of 
Kauzeroon by the pass of Tung:- 
Toorkoon; and a most formidable 
defile we found it: Hitherto I had 
never had the misfortune to ride 
through any pass approaching this 
one in roughness and — badness of 
road, Turning west, we struck into 
a defile, leading through gigantic 
rocks of limestone and gypsum, 
piled in confused masses around us. 
For about a mile and a half, the hard 
dry bed of a mountain torrent was 
the only road-maker. So narrow 
is the way that, in many places, two 
horsemen could not ride ‘abreast. 
We dismounted, and led our horses 
over the great boulders of rock, 
over which the passing caravans 
had worn, here and there, rough 
steps. The horses found a diffi- 
culty in getting along; even the 
sure - footed mules looked down 
in their cautious way, and went 
on carefully picking their steps. 
Not a bush, or a shrub, or even a 
blade of grass was visible — no- 
thing But these huge masses of 
naked rock met the eye. There 
was not a vestige of a sound of 
animal life; all around was the 
dead silence of the grave. It 
was a place that Alastor or the 
Spirit of Solitude might have found 
especial delight in; but I, for one, 
was glad to emerge from the gloomy 
pass, and to enter the little valley 
of Koomaridge. For about four 
miles we rode through fields where 
the villagers were all busy with 
the harvest, though the greater 
part of the crops, we observed, was 
in. At a distance that we reck- 
oned at nineteen miles we arrived 
at Koomaridge, a small village, the 
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houses in which were all built of 
stone. There was no place for us 
to put up in save a stable; and 
though this was swarming with 
fleas and other vermin, we were 
glad to take refuge in it from the 
already powerful scorching rays of 
the suv. Every house we saw 
had its three or four bee-hives, and 
the villagers brought us a quantity 
of fine clean-looking honey. It 
was very sweet, though with but 
little flavour. A bappy thought of 
the Swede’s set us to work mixing 
it with the curds and whey, which 
was usually the piéce de resistance 
of agmr breakfast. Milk ia this 
, aa generally obtainable in the 
s.Merest villages of Persia, and 
since we had Jeft Shiraz, it had 
been our principal subsistence. Tea 
one drinks at all hours of the day 
and night, but never with milk. 
The heat during the day in our 
stable was great. We had spread 
our carpets on a spot that had 
been swept and sprinkled with 
vater—a little oasis amid the desert 
of dust and rabbish around—but, 
owing to the swarms of flies and 
fleas to which we finally became a 
helpless prey, our mid-day siesta 
was of a most troubled and feverish 
character. In the evening the men 
returned from the harvest-field ; 
and while we were at dinner, they 
gathered in groups about our hum- 
ble dwelling. This gave the gho- 
laum a good opportunity of holding 
forth to them about the badness of 
the lodging which had been provid- 
ed us. They swore by Allah that 
there was no help for it. They 
said that every place that was not 
actually occupied by their wives 
and families was at present filled 
with corn that had as yet not been 
trodden out. The men of this vil- 
lage were fine sturdy-looking fel- 
lows. Two or-three of them came 
forward, upd said that during tiie 
war they had run the gauntlet of the 
Persian army, and carried fruit and 
provisions into the English camp, 
then before Bushire. 

No sooner was it dark than we 
clambered up to our stable-top. 
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There, with the starlit vault of hea- 
ven above us, we enjoyed some few 
hours’ sleep undisturbed, 
8isi.—This was comparatively a 
short march of twelve miles. But 
as we had the formidable descent 
of the Kotul-e-Koomaridve before 
us, we started at about 44.m. The 
gholaum said, that by starting at 
this hour we should reach the 
worst part of the road about the 
time day would break. We de- 
scended continually, splashing every 
now and then through a stream. 
The road seemed to find a pleasure 
in crossing from bank to bank. It 
yas anything but a pleasure to us, 
for our horses slipped and stumbled 
about in the darkness over the 
rocky bed in such a way, that a 


cold bath seemed imminent more 
than once. After riding about three 


miles, a ruined toll-hou-e on the 
right warned us that we were on 
the summit of the pass. We halted 
some litile time here, to allow our- 
selves the advantage of full day- 
light befSre we commenced the de- 
scent, which the gholaum described 
as “ mnal-shicken,” literally, shoe- 
breaking to a degree This is a 
word very commonly made use of; 
and when a Persian dves not know 
the name of any particular moun- 
tain pass or ascent—perhaps a name 
does not exist—he will at once 
christen it mnal-shicken. As day- 
light, streamed over the wilderness 
of mountains around us, we found 
we were looking down upon a scene, 
surpassing, in savage wild grandeur, 
anything either of us had ever be- 
held. From the height on which 
we stood, the road plunged down 
the precipitous mountain-side, like 
an eagle from his eyrie, into the 
gloomy depths below. To the right 
and to the left, sharp jagged rocks 
of limestone-rock shot up as if ready 
to impale us. The mountains about 
the pass form a sort of horse-shoe 
around it; and their rugged fore- 
heads, clearly defined against the 
morning sky, beetled ominous! 
over every inch of the descent. It 
looked as if a child’s strength ex- 
erted on those awful summits could 
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crush a host in the pass below. We 
thouzhc the pass of the Tungi Toor- 
koon bad, but it was a joke com- 
pared to this, There was no trace 
of the hand of man having been em- 
ployed in any one single part of the 
descent. Since the day that Alexan- 
der and his legions had _ poured 
down it, this must have been one 
of the great highways of Persia; 
still, there was no sign that there 
had been any attempt to better or 
broaden the roadway. Our horses 
were down on their sides several 
times, and I saw the Swede himself 
shoot down the smooth sloping side 
of a mass of rock like an avalanche. 
The gholaum was the only one of the 
party who did not dismount. His 
horse was a wonderfully sure-footed 
animal. Without any assistance 
from his rider, he picked his way, 
dcubled his legs under him, and 
sprang from rock to rock like a 
goat. It was the most marvellous 

rformance on the part of a horse 
tae saw—off saw-dust. I led 
my favourite horse, a hot-blooded 
fiery chestnut, the whole way, but 
he was slipping and plunging like a 
mad thing, and in such a fearful way 
that I knew at any moment he might 
be over the side and dashed to a 
thousand atoms. It was with no 
small relief then, that, at the end 


_of three quarters of an hour or so, I 


heard the gholaum gurgle out an 
“ Alhumdulillah,’— “ Praise be to 
God.” We were over the worst of 
it, and I breathed more freely, and 
tried to coax the chestnut into a hap- 
pier frame of mind than his distended 
nostrils and foaming sides then be- 
tokened. We pushed on to the 
Khoonazaberni river, and were soon 
gladdened by the sight of its clear 
waters flashing merrily along over 
their rocky bed. It was a fine 
stream, some thirty or forty yards 
wide, and the road kept along the 
bank till we debouched into the 
plain of Kisht. The sun’s rays 
were hot ere we reached the village 
of Koonartakta. Here we found a 
good caravanserai, built some little 
distance from the straggling village, 
which we heard was occupied by a 
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nomad tribe. From the platform 
on the top of the serai we looked 
down upon a well-cultivated plain, 
some eight or nine miles long, and 
dotted with a few villages. Dark- 
green lines swept across the plain 
in all directions; these were the 
famous date-bearing groves of Kisht. 
The serai was a well-built one, and 
the walls were of such a substan- 
tial thickness that we did not feel 
the heat to-day as we had done yes- 
terday. We were, notwithstanding, 
at least two thousand feet nearer the 
sea-level. 

A little after noon, when most of 
the servants were asleep, and Igonly 
happened by accident to be awake 
—for we generally managed an 
hour or two's sleep during the great 
heat of the day—lI noticed my groom 
Hassan at some fifty yards from 
the serai leading one of my horses 
round and round a certain spot. 
The horse was limping, and I ob- 
served that Hassan, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, after having 
led the horse round a certain num- 
ber of times, put him about and Jed 
him round in the reverse way. 
Although the horse seemed to have 
had quite enough of the ceremony, 
I knew that in the end it would be 
best not to interfere. Had I order- 
éd the horse to be taken back to his 
picket before the performance had 
come duly to an end, it would only 
have insured the poor animal being 
taken out at some unearthly hour of 
the night, when Mr. Hassan would 
first have assured himself that inter- 
ference on my part was out. of the 
question. So I watched patiently 
till the horse was brought back to 
his picket in the courtyard of the 
serail. Hassan was then somewhat 
taken aback by my hailing him . 
from the terrace above: he knew 
that from the position I then occu- 
pied I must have.witnessed the 
whole of the ceremony. In answer 
to my inquiry as to what it all 
meant, he informed me in a mysteri- 
ous solemn manner that under the 
spot over which he had led the horse 
a hyena had been buried some years 
ago—that a ‘‘ kecheekchee” or guard 
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‘of the serai had assured him of the 
fact! Hassan then went on to say 
that, if a lame horse was led round 
the grave of a hyena a certain 
number of times one way, and then 
a certain number of times the 
other, he would be a sound horse 
again ere the sun rose on the mor- 
row. Such was the solution of the 
mystery. I held my peace, and re- 
pressed a smile. As to giving 
Hassan a piece of my mind about 
the absurdity of tHe whole thing, I 
would not have done it for a king- 
dom. With some show of reason 
on my side, I might have argued 
that a dead hyena could work no 
sort of charm over a living horse; 
that the hyena, having been dead so 
many years, could not in any man- 
ner add to the efficacy of the cure, 
and a quantity of others that I 
deemed valid objections. But he 
would only have laughed me to 
scorn, and his conviction would only 
have become deeper rooted: for pre- 
vious experience had taught me that 
in al! that concerned horse-flesh, 
Hassan looked upon me as one of 
the most hopelessly ignorant of 
mortals. Before he left me, he re- 
gretted that the hyena had been 
dead and buried for so many years; 
had it been otherwise, he would 
certainly have secured some hairs 
of the animal’s tail, and, with these 
in his possession, he assured me his 
wife would have to record many an 
“interesting event,” and he would 
have been the happy father of strong 
and healthy children, whereas at pre- 
sent it was a reproach amongst his 
friends that Allah had denied to 
him even a single one of these 
“dear pledges.” 

lst June—On leaving the serai 
we struck across the plain of Kisht 
for about a mile in a southerly 
direction: then commenced  an- 
other difficult descent, that of the 
Kotul-e-Maloo, the last of these for- 
midable mountain - passes. The 
moon shone down the sides of a 
lofty precipitous peak that over- 
hung the road immediately to the 
right. By the faint light  silver- 
ing the awful precipices and crags 
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around us, we could but faintly dis- 
cern the wildness of the scene; but 
it was one that Gaspard Poussin 
only could have dared to paint. 
Though the road was a trifle better 
than that of yesterday’s march, the 
descent was very rodgh and very 
rapid. About an hour after day- 
break we crossed a rapid mountain 
stream, which the guides called the 
Rohilla river. The water came 
well up over the horses’ girths, and 
the ford was so rocky that the 
mules in crossing slipped and 
stumbled in a manner that was 
quite alarming to witness; for if 
they had once got off the ford, the 
stream would have swept them away 
beyond all hope. However, all got 
over without mishap, the muleteers 
keeping up a thundering chorus of 
Allahs the while. In winter, this 
ford, owing to the rapid current of 
its icy waters, is considered a very 
dangerous one. Every year, we were 
told, both men and cattle are lost in 
it. A ittle beyond the ford we 
passed two large bridges, completely 
in ruins; the large single arch of 
one was still standing, its massive 
brick buttresses defying the rapid 
stream below. These were proba- 
bly the work of the good King Shah 
Abbas, Persia’s best monarch. 
Leaving the river, we struck sud- 
denly into a gloomy gorge of the 
mountains; this led us down upon 
the village of Dalakee; and when 
the view opened out, the plain, 
which stretches away without a 
break from the foot of these moun- 
tains to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, was spread like a map _ be- 
low us. The small village of Dala- 
kee lay immediately under the 
mountains, their rugged perpen- 
dicular sides almost overhanging 
it. The only place we found in the 
village to put up in was a small 
and ruined caravanserai. The sole 
occupant of this was an aged don- 
key. Infirm with years, and sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions 
his old age was passing away amid 
the ruins quietly enough till our 
unhappy arrival: then, of course, 
nothing would satisfy our servants 
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but that he was to be summarily 
ejected. It was in vain we assured 
them that the aged pensioner, being 
left unmolested, would be in no 
way incompatible with our day’s 
comfort. They no sooner saw us 
with our boots off, standing on our 
little carpet island, and conse- 
quently judging that interference 
on our part was improbable, than 
they commenced to belabour the 
poor donkey’s sides with their 
whips;—they screamed at him, and 
by way of adding insult to injury, 
they swore by the Prophet that he 
was the “grandfather of asses.” 
And so, under a storm of blows and 
abuse, the poor old fellow made a 
slow retreat. But it was only for 
a time; presently he came stealing 
back, and again ensconced himself 
in his wonted corner. His love of 
home gave the servants, we were 
glad to see, an infinity of trouble. 
As often as he was driven forth, so 
often did he come stealing back 
again; till at last one of the ser- 
vants had to take up his station at 
the gate of the serai, and there he 
awaited the enemy, like Hector a 
the Scwan gate. The heat during 
the day was terrific. We kept our 
heads bandaged with towels wrang 
out with cold water; still it seem- 
ed that only something short of 
a miracle could save us from a 
brain-fever: never in my life had I 
felt anything so crushing, so over- 
powering, as this day’s heat was. 
The sky was as of brass, and over 
it there was the one glory of the 
sun. The rocky sides of the moun- 
tains above us appeared to glow and 
burn in its fierce rays. The very 
earth gave out heat, and appeared to 
scorch one like a fiery oven. The 
dark lines of date groves, sweeping 
across the plain, now appeared, in 
the hazy glare of the sunlight, 
broken into thousands of fragments. 
Several mirages, of a deep-blue 
colour, and smooth and calm as the 
bosom of a Jake, waved and danced 
over the burning plain. The heat 
about four or five in the afternoon 
was so great, and of so suffocating 
a character, that I thought more 
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than once if those burning rocks’ 
above us were to topple over and 
crush us in their ruin, such a death 
would be a joyous release from the 
dreadful sense of oppression, I 
had heard that instances had oc- 
curred in the Persian Gulf of the 
sailors rushing to the ship’s side 
and jumping overboard, and that 
with a certainty of death before 
them. I now for the first time 
understood the feeling, for I felt 
certain that any long continuance 
of the heat we had that day would 
have driven many men raving mad. 
As the sun was setting we made our 
way across the heated plain to the 
banks of the Rohilla river. The 
distance was about a mile, and from 
the languor and exhaustion of the 
past day we could move but slowly 
along, till we neared the banks, and 
heard the pleasant rush of the river ; 
then we hurried forward like a lover 
to the feet of his mistress, and in a 
few minutes we had taken refuge 
from the scorched earth beneath the 
veil of the dark rushing waters. 
Not till the stars glimmered down 
their silvery streaks acruss the stream 
could we tear ourselves away from 
the grateful luxury of its pleasant 
waters. That night we passed in 
vain endeavours to sleep. Mosqui- 
tos of gigantic size thirsted for our 
blood. I cannot say I forgave them, 
but there was an excuse for them. 
The night was a thirsty one, and the 
heat almost as oppressive as it had 
been during the day. The shades of 
night had brought no cool breeze, or 
indeed breeze of any kind, to our 
fevered frames. I tossed about for 
some hours, amusing myself with 
wringing out towels and wrapping 
them round my head. This seemed 
to allay the feverish rush of blood, 
that appeared to be poaring like a 
mill-stream from. every vein» of my 
body into my throbbing temples. 

2d June.—We were in the saddle 
at 38 a.m., and glad to find ourselves 
moving through the air and away 
from the mosquito-haunted  serai. 
The road, bearing 8.S.E., kept 
along the base of the mountains. 
The air was strongly impregnated 
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with the smell of naphtha. As far 
as I was concerned, I must confess 
it had rather a stifling effect than 
otherwise upon me; but it seemed 
to clear the pipes of one of the 
muleteers, a sturdy little fellow, 
who always perched himself upon 
the top of the highest pile of bag- 
gave, for as he rode along, he sud- 
denly tolled forth an appeal to some 
faithless fair one. He sang vehe- 
mently through his nose, and with 
an amount of energy worthy of a 
better fate than his appeared to 
be, owing to the heartlessness 
of the stag-eyed one. He called 
her his “ sugar-lips,” his “sugar-eat- 
ing parrot,” and entreated her to 
return; but as the song proceeded, 
he learnt it was all in vain; he 
reaped only vexation and sorrow ; 
and, finally, “comme un vilain il 
Sut traité.” When day broke we 
saw on our right a far-spreading 
marshy swamp: this was fed by 
two streams that crossed the road. 
The water of both these streams 
was of a dark-brown colour, and 
with a sort of* blue film floating 
upon the surface. The air was 
heavy with the efflavia of naphtha. 
Having ridden some nine miles 
across the plain, we arrived at the 
walled town of Boorasjoon. The 
inhabitants flocked out to meet us, 
and conducted us to the house of 
the governor of the town, which he 
had vacated for our use. The walis 
were thick and the rooms iofty, so 
for this one day at least we found 
ourselves comfortably housed. In 
the course of the afternoon the 
governor called upon us. He was 
a well-grown stalwart young fel- 
low. In addition to being heavily 
armed, he carried an English fowl- 
ing-piece in his hand. He told us 
in the most matter-of-fact way, that, 
ten days previous to our arrival, 
he had, afier some hard fighting, 
turned out the late governor of the 
town, and had himself assumed the 
governorship of the district. He 
added, with a grin, that the late 
governor was both his father-in-law 
and his uncle, but that, notwith- 
standing this close relationship, he 
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was out nearly every Gay with his 
followers, in the hopes of either 
catching him or shooting him! 
Upon our suggesting that such con- 
duct on the part of a nephew was 
strange, he said, “ Che wre mi 
kunum!”—* What can I do? it is 
the Shah’s order! and inshallah, by 
the grace of God, his majesty’s 
order shall be obeyed.” The uncle, 
we learned, was wandering about 
the mountains with some hun- 
dred followers who had remained 
true to bim. Our young friend 
had come across them once, and a 
fight had ensued. One man on 
each side having been killed, the 
combatants withdrew, and had not 
met since. Thus matters were on 
our arrival. On our inquiring as 
to who the late governor was, we 
learned he was the same man who 
had been a prisoner in Sir James 
Outram’s camp. When the town 
was taken possession of by our 
troops, the governor gave himself 
up. On peace being declared, he 
was returned with the other prison- 
ers, and finally reinstated in his 
former appointment as governor of 
Boorasjoon. In course of time it 
came to the Shah’s ears that the 
man was reputed wealthy. He was 
at once proclaimed a traitor, as hav- 
ing sold the town to the English. 
This was, merely an excuse, that the 
poor man’s goods might be confis- 
cated, and the Shah possess himself 
of them. 

8d.—We started at midnight. 
and, leaving the village, we passed 
through some large date-groves in 
pitchy darkness. A howling of 
dogs on the right told us we were 
passing the village of Kooshab, 
where the rout of the Persian army 
by the British forces had taken 
place. The first streaks of dawn 
showed us we. were riding over a 
plain level as the ocean, on which 
neither tree nor shrub was visible 
for miles. At a distance of twenty- 
two miles we reached the small en- 
closure of Chagudduk. Here we 
rested the horses for half an hour, 


and made a light breakfast. We 
had still a ride of sixteen miles 
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before us, across the salt marsh 
that lay between us and Bushire. 
The sun was high in the heavens 
ere we were in the saddle again. 
Leaving orders with the servants to 
follow with the mules, we made up 
our minds for a sweltering ride, 
and spurred away for Bushire. 
The heat was terrific, and the 
glare from the blistered, salt-en- 
crusted soil so fierce and _ blind- 
ing, that we were obliged to drop 
the ends of our turbans over our 
faces, as a sort of veil. The marsh, 
without a single vestige of verdure, 
spread away like a glistening sea 
to the right and to the left. Any 
deviation from the beaten track, 
and one’s horse broke through the 
thin salt crust, and floundered fet- 
lock deep in a spongy soft mud. 
As we urged on our tired horses 
at nearly the top of their speed, we 
seemed possessed of a feeling that 
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that, till we were at the gates of 
the town, we should not find shelter 
from the death-dealing rays of the 
sun large enough to screen a mouse. 
Before we bad ridden half the dis- 
tance, the white walls of the resi- 
dency gleamed in detached frag- 
ments through a hazy mirage; now 
far above the horizon of the plain, 
now again far below it, and appar- 
ently close to us. Then the hazy 
line of brown wall which surrounds 
the town and the several bastions 
gradually separated themselves from 
the wavy plain; some grotesquely 
elongated objects defined them- 
selves into a string of camels ap- 
proaching the town. And, finally, 
Bushire, that had seemed for the 
last hour but the “baseless fabric 
of a vision,” became a reality, and 
in a few minutes we were clatter- 
ing through the gateway, and. charg- 
ing a throng of half-naked Arabs, 





any delay on this burning plain who were wrangling under its shade. 
would be instant death. We knew over a donkey-load of dates. 
CAXTONIANA: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND MANNERS. 


By the Author of ‘The Caxton Family.’ 


PART VIII, 


NO, XI.—ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ACTIVE THOUGHT AND REVERIE. 


Tr is the peculiarity of the human 
mind that it cannot long, at a stretch, 


-eudure the active consciousness of 


its own operations. ‘It seems pos- 
sible,” says one of the most modest 
and cautious of physiologists, “ that 
certain cases of madness depend on 
a cause which can scarcely exist, 
even in slight degree, without pro- 
ducing some mental disturbance— 
viz., the too frequent and earnest 
direction of the mind inwards upon 
itself—the concentration of the con- 
sciousness too long continued upon its 
own functions.”* 


It is another peculiarity of the 
human mind that a man can as 
seldom say to himself, with success, 
“Now, I will think exclusively on 
this or that subject,” as he can say to 
himself, “* Now I wil! dream of this 
or that image.” 

Some writer, I forget at this mo- 
ment whom, declares that he did 
not know what it was to think till 
he got his pen into his hand. Pas- 
cal, on the contrary, observes that, 
“in the very act of writing, his 
thought sometimes escaped him.”’t 
I can recall no moment of my life, 





* ‘Chapters on Mental Physiology.’ 
Page 77 (2d edition). 


By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D. 


+ “En écrivant ma pensée, elle m’echappe quelquefois.”—‘ Pensées de Pascal,’ 


Art, ix. 
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out of sleep, in which ideas were 
not passing through my brain; nay, 
my own experience confirms the as- 
sertion of Kant, “that there is no 
sleep in which we do not dream, 
and that it is the rapidity with 
which ideas succeed each other in 
sleep that constitutes a_ principal 
cause why we do not always re- 
collect what we dream.”* 

But it is one thing to see an 
undistinguishable | crowd-—another 
thing to command its numbers and 
marshal. them into the discipline of 
an army; one thing to be aware of 
the images that rise within, and flit 
from us into space—another thing 
to form those images into ranks of 
thought, and direct their march to- 
wards a definite object. 

Thought, as distinct from Reverie 
—Thought compact and practical, 
such as can be stamped into record 
or concentred into action—is gene- 
rally a mechanical involuntary pro- 
cess, the steps of which we are 
unable to trace. “The understand- 
ing, like the eye, while it makes us 
to see and perceive all other things, 
takes no notice of itself.”+ e 

The mind, in this, greatly needs 
the help of some accustomed asso- 
cjation in the physical structure. 
It is strange how frequently it con- 
tracts some habit of the body by 
which it seems to give ease to its 
vent, or gather vigour for its ut- 
terance. Every one accustomed 
to public speaking knows how 
much the facility with which his 
thoughts flow into language, and 
his language expands into eloquenee, 
is increased by the freedom of ges- 
ture: it is not only that the action 
employed by the orator impresses 
the eye of the audience, but it stimu-. 
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lates and intensifies the thought of 
the orator hirmself, so that, if he has 
long accustomed himself to ungrace- 
ful and ragged gesture, though he 
may be fully aware of his faults— 
though, by the aid of an actor, he 
might exchange his rade spontane- 
ous movement for an artificial ele- 
gance—he feels that, were he to do 
so, his oratory would lose more 
than it would gain. It would be 
long before he would cease to be 
embarrassed by the consciousness 
of his effort to suppress the defect 
which custom had made a part of 
himself; he would long want. that 
thorough  self-abandonment which 
gave to his rude delivery the merit 
of earnestness, and lent even to 
faults the beauty of artless passion 
and genuine impulse. 

A counsellor, renowned for the 
art of his pleading, had a trick of 
rubbing his spectacle-case while ad- 
dressing a jury. A foolish attorney 
who had confided a brief to him 
thought this action ludicrous, and 
likely to impair the effect of the 
pathetic appeals which the nature 
of the suit admitted. Accordingly, 
he watched for a sly opportunity, 
and stole away the spectacle-case. 
For the first time in his life, the 
counsellor’s tongue faltered — his 
mind missed the bodily track with 
which it had long associated its 
operations; he became confused, 
embarrassed—he stammered, blun- 
dered, and boggled—lost all the 
threads of his brief, and was about 
to sit down, self-defeated, when the 
conscience-stricken attorney restored 
the spectacle case. Straightway, 
with the first touch of the familiar 
talisman, the mind recovered its 
self-possession, the memory its clear- 








* « Lectures on Metaphysics,’ by Sir W. Hamilton, Bart., vol. i., p. 318, 319.—*I 


have myself,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “at different times turned my attention to 
the point, and, as far as my observations go, they certainly tend to prove that 
during sleep the mind is never inactive or wholly unconscious of its activity.” 
Baxter has some remarks to the same effect, in a passage in his ‘ Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Human Soul,’ which a to have escaped the notice of more re- 
cent metaphysicians. And appended to that passage, there occurs the following 
note, which for stalls Kant’s observation:—“ A very remarkable author, oe 
on this subject, has these words, ‘I suppose the soul is never totally inactive. 
never awaked, since I had the use of my memory, but I found myself coming out 
of a dream; and I suppose they that think they dream not; think so because they 
forget their dreams.’”—M. R. Bankes’s ‘ Defence of the Soul’s Inimortality.’ 
+ Locke, Introduction to ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding.’ 
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ness, the tongue its fluency; and as, 
again and again, the lawyer fondly 
rubbed the spectacle-case, argument 
after argument flew forth like the 
birds from a.conjuror’s box. And 
the jury, to whom a few minutes 
befure the case seemed hopeless, 
were stormed into unanimous con- 
viction of its justice. Such is the 
force of habit. Such the sympathy 
between mental and bodily associa- 
tions. Every magician needs his 
wand; and perhaps every man of 
genius |ias—his spectacle-case. 
Perhaps some of my readers may 
have witnessed, and many more will 
have read the account of, the curi- 
ous eficcts whigh Mr. Braid of Man- 
chester produced by what is called 
“hypnotism,” from invos (sleep). 
Mr. Braid rejected the theories of 
the mesmeriser and phrenologist, 
and maintained that he could ‘pro- 
duce, by action on the muscles, 
phenomena analogous to those with 
which the phrenological mesmerist 
startles the spectators. I saw him 
thus fascinate to sleep a circle of 
miscellaneous patients by making 
each patient fix successively his (or 
her) eyes upon a lancet-case that 
the operator held between finger 
and thumb. And when slumber 
had been thus induced, without aid 
of magnetic passes, and merely 
by the concentration of sight and 
mind on a single object, Mr. Braid 
said to me, “ Now, observe, I 
will draw into play the facial 
muscles which are set in move- 
ment by laughter, and ludicrous 
images will immediately present 
themselves to the sleeper.” He did 
so gently to one of the sleepers, an 
old woman; pushing up the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Presently the 
patient broke into laughter so hearty, 
as to be contagious amongst the 
andience present; and when asked 
the cause, to!d (always in slumber) 
a droll story of something which 
had lappened to her a few days be- 
fore, and which the muscular action, 
excited, had at once brought back to 
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the memory. Next, Mr. Braid drew 
down the mnscles on the wrinkled 
face of another old Jady—bent her 
head towards the floor, and juined 
her hands as if in supplication— 
immediately the poor old creature 
doled forth, “Lord have mercy up- 
on us, miserable sinners,” and if 
left long enough to herself, would 
have gone through all the responses 
in the Litany. Another touch or 
two of the enchanter’s wand—the 
head thrown upwafd, the forehead 
gently smoothed, the eyebrows lifted, 
—and the same old woman thought 
she was in heaven, and began to 
describe ‘the beauties of the angels. 
I believe that Mr. Braid has in one 
respect been more fortunate than 
his fellow Thaumaturgists, the mes- 
merisers. He has not been derided 
as a dupe, nor denounced as an im- 
postor, by sceptical physiologists. 
His experiments, dating from 1842, 
have attracted considerable notice, 
not only in his own country, but 
perhaps still more scientifically cri- 
tical on the Continent, and have 
been confirmed and extended by 
the, experiments of very eminent 
and cautious philosophers and phy- 
sicians.* Taking it then for grant- 
ed that no deception was practised, 
either by himself or his patients, 
the hypnotisin practised by Mr. 
Braid conveys a striking illustra- 
tion of the instantaneous and in- 
voluntary sympathy between the 
ideas presented to our inward in- 
telligence, and the slightest threads 
of that external webwork, behind 
which sits the soul vigilant and un- 
seen. 

Certain it is that, of the most 
valuable of our inte!lectual acquisi- 
.tions—viz., those which pass from 
hoarded savings into the grandeur 
and uses of reproductive capital— 
we can give no methodical accounts. 
We can number, indeed, the books 
we have read and the problems we 
have conned, but that is only to say 
where we have obtained the mate- 
rials of fuel. When and how did 





* See the chapter on Hypnotism, in 


M. Maury’s very comprehensive and en- 


lightened work, ‘ Le Sommeil et les Réves,’ p. 243. 
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the spark fall upon the fuel? When 
and how did the dull carbo and the 
dry faggot leap into warmth and 
blaze? The higher the genius, the 
less it is conscious of the degrees by 
whic}: it has ascended. Yet even the 
most ordinary tlinker amongst us 
would seek in vain to discover the 
origin and progress of his thoughts. 
Let him concentre his attention on 
that research, keep it there long and 
earnestly, and—Sir Herry Holland is 
right !—ten to one but what he will 
puzzle himself iato Bedlam. 

And here let me quote some lines 
by a French: poet, admired in the last 
century and neglected in this, which 
have been greatly praised by Dugald 
Stewart for their “ philosophical pe- 
netration :”— 


“Enfin dans le cerveau si l'image est tra- 
cée, 

Comment peut dans un corps s‘imprimer la 
pensée ? 

La finit ton euvre, mortel audacieux, 

Va mesurer la terre, interroger les cieux, 

De limmense univers réglé l'ordre supréme, 

Mais ne pretends jamais te connoitre toi- 
méme, 

La souvre 
fonds,”"* 


sous tes yeux un abime sans 


But, no doubt, the cradle and nursery 
of definite thought is in the hazy 
limbo of Reverie. There ideas float 
before us, rapid, magical, vague, half- 
formed; apparitions of the thoughts 
that are to be born later into the 
light, and run their course in the 
world of man. 

And yet, despite their vagueness 
and incompleteness, how vivid, how 
life-like, those apparitions sometimes 
are! Ido not give them the name of 
thoughts, because as yet they are not 
singled out of space and subjected to 
our command. But still they are the 
souls of thouglits. 

That which is most marvellous to 
me, is the celerity with which, when 
musing over any truth that one de- 
sires to explore, conjecture upon 
conjecture, image upon image, chase 
each other, in ever-shifting pano- 
rama. 
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“Tf” says Marcus Antoninus,t 
“a man will consider what a vast 
number of operations the mind per- 
forms, what abundance of thoughts 
and sensations occur in the same 
moment, he will more readily com- 
prehend how the Divine Spirit of the 
universe looks over, actuates, go- 
verns, the Whole mass of creation!” 
Noble suggestion, in which lie depths 
of philosophy, from the impersonal 
pantheizm systematised by Spinoza, 
to the divine omnipresent evergy 
into which the pantheism is sublimely 
resolved by Newton. 

* When Kant says that “we can 
dream more in a minute than we can 
act in a day,” it seems to me that he 
rather understates than exaggerates ; 
for so much is suggested in so small a 
point of time, that, were it in my 
power to transcribe all that passes 
through my mind in any given half- 
hour of silent reverie, it would take 
me years to write it down, And 
this leads me to an observation, 
which doubtless every practised 
writer must often have made on 
himself. When, having sufficiently 
filled the mind with a chosen sub- 
ject, and formed the clearest possible 
conceptions of what we intend to say 
on it, we sit down to the act of writ- 
ing, the words are never exactly faith- 
ful to the preconceived ideas we de- 
signed them to express. We may, 
indeed, give the general purport of a 
meditated argument; the outlines of 
a dramatic plot, artistically planned, 
or of a narrative of which we have 
painted on the retina of the mind the 
elementary colours and the skeleton 
outlines. But where the boundless 
opulence of idea and faney which had 
enriched the subject before we were 
called upon to contract its expendi- 
ture into suber bounds, How much 
of the fairy gold turns, as we handle 
it, into dry leaves! And by a tyranny 
that we cannot resist, while we thus 
leave unuttered much that we had 
designed to express, we are carried 
on mechanically to say much of 





* De Lille, ‘ L’Imagination,’ quoted by Dugald Stewart in Note P. to his Es- 


say ‘On some late Philological Speculations.’ 


+ Lib. 6-25. 
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which we had not even a conscious 
perception the moment before the 
hand jotted it down, as an inevit- 
able consequence of the thought out 
of which another thought springs 
self-formed + and full-grown. Even 
a writer so attentive to method as 
Cicero notices the irresistible vehe- 
mence with which the things that 
we think of ravish away the words— 
“ves ipsee verba rapiunt ;’* and, in 
return, the words, as they rise spon- 
taneously, seem to ravish away the 
thoughts. 

This want of exact fidelity be 
tween thought while yet in thé 
mind, and its form when stamped on 
the page, has not escaped the ob- 
servation of Ancillon, a writer who 
ought to be better. known to our 
countrymen; for into .that wide 
range of knowledge through which 
the German scholarship is compelled 
to range in its tendency to generalise, 
he carries a sense as practical as 
Reid’s, and an elegance of criticism 
as sober as Dugald Stewart’s. “No 
language,” says this.charming philo- 
sopher, “is a complete and finished 
imprint of the human mind, were it 
only because all that is intellectual 
and invisible in our understanding, 
our soul, complete and entire, is not 
and cannot be expressed, except by 
metaphors borrowed from the world 
of the senses (du Monde Sensible). 

- . » Where a man feels and 
thinks with a certain force, he can- 
not be content with his expressions— 
they say always too much or too lit- 
tle.”"t 

In trath, I believe that no author, 
writing on a subject he has long 
cherished and intensely pondered 
over, at whatever length, or with 
whatever brevity, will not find that 
he has made but a loose paraphrase, 
not a close copy, of the work fore- 
written in the mind. All thoughts, 
and pefhaps in proportion to their 
gravity and scope, lose something 
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when transferred from contemplation 
into language, as all bodies, in pro- 
portion to their bulk, lose something 
of what they weighed in air when 
transferred to water. 

Masing over these phenomena in 
my own mind, whereby I find that, 
in an art to which I have devoted 
more than thirty years’ practice and 
study, I cannot in any way ade- 
quately accomplish my own concep- 
tion; that the typical idea within me 
is always far, infinitely far, beyond 
my power to give if.on the page the 
exact image which it wore in space; 
that I catch from the visible light but 
a miserable daguerreotype of the 
form of which I desire the truthful 
picture—a caricature that gives in- 
deed features, and lines, and wrinkles, 
but not the bloom, not the expres- 
sion, not the soul of the idea which 
the love in my own heart renders 
lovely to me;—musing over this 
wondrous copiousness of thought 
which escapes from me, scattering 
into spray, as a cataract yields but 
drops to the hand that would seize it 
amidst its plashes and fall, I say 
to myself, ‘ Herein I recognise that 
necessity for another life and other 
conditions of being, amid which 
alone thought can be freed and 
developed. It is in the incapacity 
and struggle more than in any feat 
or victory, of my intellect, that I feel 
my thought itself is a problem only 
to be solved in a hereafter. At 
present, the more I labour to com- 
plete such powers as are vouch- 
safed to me, the more visible to my- 
self is my own incompletion. And 
it is the sense of that incompletion 
which, increasing on me in pro- 
portion as I labour for complete- 
ness, assures me, in an ulterior 
destination, of a wider scope and 
less restricted powers. “ Nature 
never disappoints—the Author of 
Nature never deceives us.”{ If the 
child yet unborn ‘“ were qualified 





* Cicero, ‘De Finibus,’ lib. iii. cap. 5. 


‘Essais de Philosophie, de Politique, et de Litterature.’ Par Frederic An- 


eitlon, de l’Academie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Prusse. 
pp. 77, 78, 


veloppemens du Moi Humain.’ Vol. i. 


‘Des De- 


¢ Chalmers’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ vol. ii. p. 145. 
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to reason of his prospects in the 
womb of his parent, as he may after- 
wards do in his range on this ter- 
restrial globe, he might apprehend, 
in his separation from the womb, 
a total extinction of life; for how 
could he continue to receive it after 
his only supply of nourishment from 
the vital stock of his parent had 
ceased?”* Poor Unborn!—what a 
sceptic he might be! How notably 
he might argue against a future state 
for him! And how would that fa- 
ture state be best prognosticated to 
his apprehension? Surely it would 


be by referring him to those attri- 
butes of his organisation which had 
no necessary relation to his present 
state, but conveyed hints of use for 
a future state; in the structure of 
eyes meant to see a light not yet 


~ 


NO. XIl.—-ON THE SPIRIT IN WHICH 


Much is said by innovators in 
complaint of the obstinate resist- 
ance they encounter from the pro- 
fessors of the special branch of hu- 
man knowledge which an innova- 
tion is proposed to correct or to 
expand. The physician in high 
repute is the most stubborn oppo- 
nent of some new pathological 
theory. The lawyer who is an 
authority in the Courts looks with 
jealous apprehension on the crot- 
chets of a jurisprudist who never 
held a brief. Philosophy itself, in 
which every system received to-day 
has grown out of innovations on 
the system in vogue yesterday, is 
the sturdiest opponent a specylator 
has to encounter, when he asks the 
public to accept some interpreta- 
tion, or even to believe in some 
phenomenon of nature, which phi- 
losophers would have much to un- 
learn before they could admit to be 
philosophical. This complaint is 
immemorial, and was made iy 
Athens, where the genius of inno- 
vation was tolerably audacious, not 


Jess loudly by the disciples of 
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vouchsafed, of ears meant to hearken 
to sounds not yet heard. As the 
eyes and the ears to the Unborn, are 
those attributes of the human Mind 
on this earth which for this earth 
are not needed—on this earth have 
no range, no completion. And to 
Man we may say, as to the Unborn, 
“war! Nothing is given to you 
in vain. Nature is no spendthrift; 
she invents nothing for -which no 
use is designed. These superfluous 
accessories to your being now, are 
the essential provisions for your fe- 
licity and development in a state of 
being to come.” 

For Man, every present contains a 
future. I say not with Descartes, “I 
think, therefore I am,” but rather, “I 
am, therefore I think; I think, and 
therefore I shall be.” 


NEW THEORIES SHOULD BE RECEIVED. 


Anaxagoras, than it is, nowadays, 
by those who would ask a Brodie 
to acknowledge the curative effects 
of homeopathy, or a Faraday to 
convince himself that, in spite of 
the laws of motion, a table will 
jump from one end of the room to 
the other without being impelled 
by some cognate material force. 
And the complaint being so ancient, 
and, notwithstanding our boasted 
exemption from the intolerance of 
our prejudiced forefathers, just as 
frequent in our age as in any 

of the past, it is probable that there 
is something in the organization of 
all societies which tends to the ad- 
vancement of intellectual progress 
by the very caution with which the 
recognised leaders of the time re- 
ceive suggestions to deviate into un- 
accustomed paths. 

No river would be navigable 
were its velocity not checked by 
friction; and the friction increases 
as the stream proceeds, until the 
flow is thus made the easy tho- 
roughfare of interchange. One 
nfan may be sure of a truth, but 





* Dr. Ferguson. What follows is borrowed, and expanded, from his argument. 
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before all men can accept it as trath 
from his ipse dizxit, many men must 
resist and oppose it. 

In political science, the necessity 
of this resistance to pressure is con- 
stantly disputed, but never disputed 
by one politician worthy the name 
of statesman. All communities 
which advance durably and safely, 
contain, like nature herself, two 
antagonistic powers—the one inert 
and resisting, the other active and 
encroaching. If the former be too 
stubborn, as it is in communities 
that establish hereditary castes, 
there can be no progress beyond 
the limit at which each subdivision 
of mental labour has been fixed in 
rigid monotony by a former age. 
Such societies may last long, but it 
is the longevity of a centenarian, 
who, whether he continue on earth 
five years or fifty years longer, will 
exhibit nothing remarkable beyond 
the fact that he is still alive. He 
holds his existence on the condition 
of shunning the least disturbance 
to the chronic mechanism of his 
habits. 

On the other hand, where socie- 
ties interpose no hindrance to any 
new innovation which may, for the 
moment, seize on the popular hum- 
our, or be urged by a popular genius, 
there we may as surely predict their 
rapid exhaustion, as we could that 
of the Thames itself, if the power 
of friction were not opposed to the 
velocity of fluids. To take a fami- 
liar illustration: the first French 
Revolution was the headlong rush 
of liberty unchecked; when the 
Revolution stopped, liberty had 
run. itself out. And ever since, 
under the bleak fissures through 
which it burst, and amidst the vast 
fragments that, whirled from its 
banks, became the obstructions to 
its course, it is only here and there 
that pools, deep but stagnant, reflect 
the ruins made by the former tor- 
rent. 

As in bodies politic, so in all the 
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departments of thought amongst 
which intellectual life is distributed, 
there must be, for safe and contin- 
uous progress, a principle that de- 
lays innovation! For by delay truth 
ripens—falsehoods __ rot. “ There 
is,” says Chalmers, finely, “a great 
purpose served in society by that 
Jaw of nature in virtue of which it 
is that great bodies’ move slowly.”* 
Therefore, it is not only excusable 
but praiseworthy, in those who are 
esteemed the especial guardians of 
knowledge, to regard with a certain 
jealousy all proposals to exchange 
the old lamps for new. But still 
there is no truth so venerable but 
what was once a novelty. And a 
man loves something or other better 
than he does truth, if he refuse to 
investigate any proposition profess- 
ing to embody a new truth, how- 
ever unfamiliar to his belief, how- 
ever militant against his theories. 
“For my part,” said one of the 
most candid, and one of the most 
suggestive, of English philosophers, 
“for my part, as well persuaded as 
I am that two and two make four, 
if I were to meet with a person of 
credit, candour, and understanding, 
who should seriously call it in 
question, I would give him the 
hearing.”’t 

Suppose that a philosopher is in 
doubt as to the length of a tele- 
scope in a friend’s possession, and 
that ten persons, of whose general 
veracity theres is no question, tell 
him that they have measured the 
telescope, and it is twenty feet 
long, he will accept their evidence 
and cease to entertain a doubt as 
to the length of the telescope. But 
suppose this same philosopher had 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
moon is incapable of harbouring 
any form of organic life, and the 
same ten persons, whose evidence 
he has just accepted in a matter on 
which no pride of science is in- 
volved, tell him that they have 
been looking through a_ telescope 





* Chalmers’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise’-—chapter on the Connection between the 


Intellect and the Emotions. 


¢ Abraham Tucker's ‘ Light of Nature,’ c. xi. sect. 34 (On Judgment). 
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at the moon, and that they all, one af- 
ter the other, have seen an enormous 
creature endowed with organic life— 
they entreat the philosopher to come 
and see this phenomenon himself,— 
would the philosopher be justified in 
saying, “I shall not deign to take any 
such idle trouble. I have satisfied 
myself that no such creature can pos- 
sibly exist in the’'moon. Your decla- 
ration is against the laws of Nature; 
excuse me if against the laws of Na- 
ture I can accept no evidence, how- 
ever respectable. It is within the 
laws of Nature that you ten gentle- 
men should tell a falsehood, or be de- 
ceived by an optical illusion. I accept 
either of those hypotheses as possible, 


and I will not debase the dignity of 


science by examining into that which 
I know to be impossible:” Would the 
philosopher be justified in saying this? 

Certainly, he would not be justified 
by any affection for trath, He would 
be a bigot from the motive most com- 
mon to bigots—viz., inordinate self- 
esteem. But perliaps it may be said 
that no genuine philosopher would 
have sv replied. Pardon me, tiiat an- 
swer would have been a warrantable 
deduction from the philosophy of 
Huine. When Hume speaks of won- 
ders, or, as he calls them, * miracles,” 
wrought at the tomb of Abbé Paris, 
the famous Jansenist, he says, “* Where 
shall we find such a number of cireumn- 
stances agreeing to the corroboration 
of one fact? And what have we to 
oppose to such a cloud of witnesses 
but the absolute impossibility or mi- 
raculous nature of the events which 
they relate? And this surely, in the 
eyes of all reasonable people, will alone 
be regarded as a sufficient refutation.” 
Scarcely so; for. what we call impos- 
sible in matters of fact deposed by nu- 
merous witnesses, not interested in 
the fabrication of a lie, is merely a 
something opposed to our own expe- 
rience. And if a philosopher is to 
pronounce for himself what is impos- 
sible and what is not, there would 
soon be no philosophy at all. When 
the Indian prince asserted it to be im- 
possible that water couid become so- 
lid, it was because that assertion was 
opposed to his experience. Bat in 
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spite of his experience, it was not only 
pgssible; it was a positive fact: and I 
cannot agree with Hume, tliat the 
King of Siam’s incredulity was “ rea- 
sonable.” Modern physiology has 
given some solution of those “ mira- 
cles” at the Jansenfst’s tomb, which 
Hume at once declared needed no 
other refutation than that of their own 
miraculous nature, Cures that Lafile 
science are effected by imagination. 
Allow for the inevitable additions 
which all stories receive as they pass 
from lip*to lip, and not least the sto- 
ries of unusual occurrences, and the 
cures wrought at the Jansenist’s tomb 
are facts; marvels if you please, yet 
not miracles. Certainly Newton 
would not have so answered, because 
he never refused to examine. He 
“was prepured at any mument to 
abandon his theory.” “ When Brad- 
ley and others had observed a certain 
rotation of the earth which they could 
not account for, and were thinking it 
destroyed entirely the Newtonian sys- 
tem, they were under the greatest dif- 

ficulty how to break it to Sir Isaac, 

and proceeded to do so by degrees in 
the softest manner.” What was his 
only answer? “It may be so; there 
is no arguing against facts and experi- 
ments.” He did not reply that Brad- 
ley’s discovery was impossible, be- 
cause it was against the laws of 
Nature—as those laws were inter- 
preted by the Newtonian system, But 
it is more convenient to philosophers 
to deny the evidence of facts and ex- 
periments which oppose their system, 
than it is, on the strength of the evi- 
dence, to examine the facts and test 
the experiments ;—more consonant to 
“the dignity of science ” to say **Im- 
possible,” with Hume, than * It may 
be so,” with Newton. 

Now, had my philosopher who had 
decided on the laws of Nawure as af- 
fecting the products of the moon, re- 
plied to the ten witnesses of the alleged 
creature in that orb, “It may be so; 
at the same time, my persuasions to 
the contrary are so strong that I must 
judge for myself,” and then looked 
through the telescope with inquisitive, 
anxious eyes, perhaps he might gave 
found the wonder explicable, and his 

t 
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system unharmed. He might, indeed, 
have beheld the monster whose exist- 
ence seemed to destroy his theory; 
but discovered, on careful scrutiny, 
that it was no inhabitant of the moon, 
but a blue-bottle fly that had got on 
the glass, and, viewed through the 
magnifier, seemed bigger than a dragon. 

Possibly, if a philosopher who pos- 
sessed in an equal degree the virtue of 
candour and the acuteness of science, 
would condescend to examine, as 
Bacon and Newton would unqguestion- 
ably have examined, some of the mo- 
dern thaumaturgia recorded by wit- 
nesses whose evidence would decide 
apy matter.of fact in any court of law, 
—possibly he might either make an 
immense progress in our knowledge 
of the laws of nature, or prevent in- 
calculable mischief in the spread of a 
new superstition. If he say, ‘ What 
you tell me is impossible—I will not 
stoop to examine,” he abandons the 
field to those who examine, deprived 
of the guide which his science should 
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be to them; if he come to examine 
with old-fashioned notions drawn 
from the last century’s stupid mate- 
rialism, which any youth of our time, 
fit to mature into physiologist or 
metaphysician, knows to be obsolete 
rubbish,—he may call himself a phi- 
losopher ; — posterity will call him 
some hard name or another; cer- 
tainly not philosopher. But if he 
say quietly, with Newton, “‘It may 
be so—there is no arguing against 
facts and experiments;’ 1 dare not 
say that, when you all, being respect- 
able, intelligent men, agree that you 
see a monster in the moon, you are 
liars or idiots; but before I believe 
in the monster, you must permit me 
to examine the telescope ; ”—then the 
philosopher is indeed a philosopher ; 
and then he may find, and then he 
may prove, to the satisfaction of all 
whom the portent appalled, that the 
monster in the moon is a blue-bottle 
fly on the lens. 
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PART VIIL.—CHAPTER XXIV. 


Wuew Vincent was set down in 
the darkness and silence of the 
Sunday night in the Dover railway 
station, stunned as he was by ail 
that he had heard and seen, and 
worn out with fatigue and want of 
rest, his faculties were not at his 
command, as they ought to have 
been at the command of a man in 
such desperate straits, and with such 
a matter in his hands. When his 
fellow-passengers trooped away with 
all the bustle and excitement of 
travellers who had then only com- 
pleted the first stage of their jour- 
ney to the pier, and the night-boat 
which waited to carry them across 
the Channel, he, left behind, after 
being vainly stimulated by various 
porters and attendants with adjur- 


‘ations to make haste, and warnings 


that he would be too late, stumbled 
out at length into the unknown 
place—into the gloom of night— 
only half aware of the immediate oc- 
cupation that lay before him. The 
image of Susan grew hazy before 
her brother’s eye. Mary’s reve- 
jJation did not move him now with 
the quickening thrill of anguish and 
rage which had at first stirred him 
when he heard it. He had no 
longer his wits about him; anxiety, 
fear, the impulse of revenge, were 
all obliterated by the utter weariness 


which dulled all his senses, and 


made the necessity of throwing 
down his wearied limbs in some 
corner, and somehow dropping to 
sleep, more imperative than any 
other need. He had not energy 
enough to ask where the hotel was 
to which Mary had directed him, 
but wandered along in the darkness 
with the sound of the sea booming 
in his ears—sounding all the more 
thandery and tempestuous because 
it was unseen. This heavy unac- 
customed cadence aided the dull 
effect of weariness. His own 
thoughts left him altogether—he 


was scargely conscious of anything 
but the measured roll of the sea 
and the languor of his own worn- 
out frame, as he went on mechani- 
cally towards the lights before him. 
When he came into the brighter 
street, and began to encounter other 
wayfarers, his mind returned to 
him so far that he became dimly 
aware of what he had to do. The 
hotel of which Mary had told him 
was directly in bis way, and the 
sight of it roused him still further. 
He went in and asked first for Mr. 
Fordham, and then for Colonel 
Mildmay, without any success. Then 
he described the party—a tall man 
with light thin hair and mustache, 
two ladies, one with a blue veil. 
With a pang which penetrated 
through the cloud of fatigue which 
enveloped bim, he did his best to 
describe Susan as he had seen her 
last, and repeated with melancholy 
mechanical iteration the one cir- 
cumstance he knew about the other 
companion of her flight—the blue 
veil. This dreadful piece of female 
drapery seemed to float through the 
occurrence of the past week, visible 
through the feverish haze which 
obliterated all distinctions of day 
and night, and made a kind of dull 
eternity, broken by no divisions of 
time, of this terrible crisis in Vin- 
cent’s history. The description, 
however, gained him some infor- 
mation, though not what he songht. 
The party had left the inn an hour 
or two before—suddenly, as if upon 
some sudden news or unexpected 
necessity—where, nobody could 
tell. Vincent received the account 
of their departure dimly, scarcely 
able to follow its details; but he 
understood that it was most pro- 
bable they must have gone across 
the Channel, and had consciousness 
enough left to rush as fast as his 
wearied limbs would carry him to 
the pier. Had he been in time 
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enough, he would have leaped on 
board the boat without further 
question, and gone hopelessly far 
away from poor Susan and her terri- 
ble fate; but the coloured Jamp on 
the mast of the steamer was just 
gliding out of the shelter of the 
harbour as he stumbled down 
through the darkness into the midst 
of the dispersing lookers-on. No- 
body there could tell him anything 
about that blue veil; there was 
no other boat till morving—and 
whether the party he pursued had 
gone in this one, he could get no in- 
formation. It was very late, very 
dark and cold, and the ominous 
moan of the sea again bewildered 
all the confused powers he had left. 
He took bis troubled way back 
again to the inn, possessed above 
everything with an overwhelming 
desire to throw himself down some- 
where and rest. When he had got 
into a room there, he summoned 
once more the waiter who had first 
identified the fugitives. He wanted 
to hear over again, if perhaps he 
could understand a_ little more 
clearly this time, the particulars of 
thc ir departure. 

“Jt’s my opinion they’ve not gone 
off yet,” said the man: “just afore 
you come in, sir, going the opposite 
way from the pier, I see the man- 
servant passing by. It was he as 
took off the boxes; but they hadn’t 
no boxes—what ain I thinking of? 
—that was the wonderfullest thing 


about them; the bags and the 
wraps, and them things. I don’t 


believe they have gone off—not after 
seeing the man.” 

“Then where do you think they 
are?” said Vincent, getting up 
wearily. He threw on again the 
coat he had just taken off with a 
sigh of futigue and exhaustion: as 
long as anything could be done he 
must not rest; but rest was the 
thing which of all others appeared 
at that moment most desirable in 
his eyes. 3 

“That’s just what I can’t say; 
bat if I was you, sir, ’d make some 
more inquiries afore going off in 
the boat,” said the man, “I'd send 
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and ask at the railway, and—and at 
the livery stables, if they’ve hired 
any carriages—or anywhere else as 
could be thought upon There’s 
an up train as is just off; shall I 
send to the station and made in- 
guiries if they’ve been seen there ?” 
“Do,” said Vincent, dropping 
back again into his chair. He 
threw himself on the sofa when the 
waiter left him, and was so deep 


asleep when that functionary re- 
turned, that, stranger though he 


was, he had not the heart to wake 
the worn-out young man. It was 
morning before the young minister 
awoke out of that profound slum- 
ber—woke chilled, and aching, and. 
confused, in the dark, with the 
untouched meal, which he had or- 
dered the previous night, still on 
the table, the candle flaring in its 
socket, and he himself totally un- 
aware how long he had lain there. 
He stumbled up, making an effort 
to recover himself, but only to find, 
when be looked at his watch by the 
expiring light of the candle, that it 
was still early morning—too early to 
do anything—and that he must have 
slept for hours. In the interval 
that elapsed before the first sounds 
of awakening life in the house, he 
had time to go over all the succes- 
sion of events which had made this 
last week more important than many 
past years. Of all that had hap- 
pened, two particulars remained 
most deeply impressed upon Vin- 
cent’s mind—Mrs. Hilyard’s face 
in that railway carriage looking 
out upon him, calm, deadly, con- 
scious of its terrible purpose—and 
poor Mary’s burst of inconsolable 
weeping, expressive beyond all pow- 
er of words, when he had asked 
her for Susan. Such thoughts 
made the daylight hideous as it 
crept chill and slow upon the a- . 
wakening house. Pale, grim, and 

ghastly was the face which the un- 
happy young man saw in the glass 
as he attempted a hasty toilette. 
No news of the fugitives had been 
heard at the railway. They had 
not left by the morning boat—so 
the waiter informed him when he 
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went dow) stairs; the rest was in his 
own hands, 

But a man, accustomed only to 
the habits of an honourable and 
virtuous life, is sadly at a loss when 
he has to contend with the devices of 
guilt and cunning. Vineent went to 
inquire at the other notels—went 
to the pier, the railway, the livery- 
stables, as Lis friend the waiter sug- 
gested, without hearing anything 
of the party of which he was in 
search. lle spent all the morning 
so, always baffled and growing hope- 
less. Another steamer sailed at 
mid-"ay, by which, if he obtained no 
information in the mean time, he 
had resclved to cross over to Calais, 
and try whether any clue were 
to be obtained there. With this 
thought in his mind, he was making 
his way through a back street to- 
wards the hotel, where already the 
prompt curiosity aud interest of the 
common mind in anything mysteri- 
ous had made him almost a person 
of consequence. Round one of the 
houses in the street a little crowd 
had congregated. As Vincent ap- 
proached, a policeman darted forth 
from the throng, jumped into a 
passing cab, and drove off at a noisy 
pace, making more demonstration 
than speed. “ He'll get her, sure 
enough,” said one of the bystanders, 
as Vincent came up. ‘“ Murder will 
out. He'll run ber down afore she’s 
far from here. She ain’t got such a 
start, but that Jim will soon be on 
her heels; and 1 shouldn’t wonder if 
there was a good reward. He’s a 
gentleman, though he’s a bad ’un— 
that’s clear.” 

“ Yes,” said a woman; “it’s only 
them as calls theniselves gentlefolks 
as ever do put a poor girl crazed o’ 
that way. Poor soul! They say 
she ain't more than twenty or 
so by her looks; and if it wasn’t 
murder, aud law, and the crowner, 
and all that, oh, wouldn’t it be 
served him right, the villain, to 
drive a poor thing out o’ her senses, 
and ruin her, and bring her to 
shame! It’s him, as Jim should 
ha’ been after, and not her as is 
drove out o' Ler wits, and don’t 
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know what she’s adoing of; and 
I hope she'll get clear out o’ his 
hands, and get off, if she has killed 
the man. He’s done worse nor kill 
her.” 

“ What is it?” asked Vincent, with 
a warning thrill in his breast. } 

“ Oh, sir, it’s a poor thing as has 
been ruined and betrayer, and she’s 
been and took a pistol and shot him, 
and the police is after her. I see 
them come in last night. There come 
three in a cab, though this ain’t no 
place for gentlefolks, I said to my 
master, says I, they ain’t no good, 
folks like that a coming to the Swan ; 
and look ye here, what’s come of it? 
There was one on ‘em was lovely— 
that one in the blue veil.” 

“Make way!” said Vincent, 
with a stifled cry. He pressed in 
through the crowd, conscious of 
nothing round him, putting aside 
with mechanical care the women 
and babies who clustered closest to 
the door. His visible excitement 
was irresistible, and could not be 
set aside. The policeman at the 
door suffered him to enter in the 
whirlwind of passion which envelop- 
ed him. He sprang up the stairs in 
two or three steps, pressed to a half- 
open door, within which he saw some 
people assembled, and, unawares 
thrusting aside a man who stopped 
hig, went into that. chamber of 
death. Several pewple were round 
the bed—one a surgeon, occupied 
with the prostrate figure there, 
Vincent, over the heads of the spec- 
tators, gazed with burning eyes at 
that horrible spectacle. No thought 
of Susan was in his mind, as with 
haggard face and _horror-stricken 
soul he gazed at the shattered 
head bound up in bloody bandages, 
scarce recognisable, except by sharp 
eyes of love or hate, which lay on 
that mean pillow. “She has kept 
her word,” he said to hitself, with a 
groan of horror. He did not ob- 
serve the start and rustle round 
him, which proved that he had 
spoken aloud. He was far too deeply 
absorbed to think ot himself, or to 
remember that be had any interest 
in the matter. She had kept her 
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word. There he lay, no longer 
capable of harm, that villain, with- 
out ruth or mercy, whom the young 
priest would not curse at her bidding, 
yet whom he had cursed in the 
anguish of his heart. Murdered ! 
Vincent’s heart stood still; his 
pulses refused to beat ; his very life 
forsovk him at the sight. He stood 
there, gazing with the fascination 
of horror, unaware of the curiosity 
that now centred upon himself. 
Either his own eyes were dizzy with 
the spectacle, or some feeble power 
of movement still remained in the 
murdered body; but his mind was 
too much stunned to consider which 
it was. 

“ You must come out of here,” 
said the man at the door, grasping 
him rudely by the arm. “ No- 
body’s allowed in here but the 
doctors and the police. Who is it 
that's kept her word—eh? What 
do you mean? You'll speak to the 
inspector, you shall, before you get 
out o” here.” 

“ Where is she?” said Vincent, 
as he yielded mechanically to the 
touch, and followed the guardian of 
the death-room into another apart- 
ment. 

“Maybe you can tell us?” said 
the suspicious policeman. “ She’s 
kept her word, eh, has she?  [’ll 
put down them words. You'll wait 
for the inspector before you get out 
of here.” 

“ And the others,” said Vincent, 
waking slowly out of that trance of 
horror; “ where are those unhappy 
girls? they have nothing to do with 
it. One of them is my sister; let 
me see her. I have come after 
that—that aceursed villain there. 
God forgive me; he has gone to his 
account—I have followed him to 
rescue my sister. Call the people of 
the house; they will know where she 
is. What do you mean by keeping 
your hand on me?” 

* Cause o’ what you said. She’s 
kep her word,” said the policeman. 

“ You just give an account of your- 
self afore you leave here. I don’t 
know about no girls; there was 
one with him—light-haired, twenty 
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year old or so, pretty looking, as is 
the one as has done the deed. Jim 
Daly’s gone after her. He'll bring 
her back, I reckon, to-night, and then 
you’ll see whether she’s kep her word 
or not.” 

Vincent sat down mechanically, 
and gazed at the speaker with uncom- 
prehending eyes. The fact that he 
himself was detained did not strike 
him at first, for Susan must be here; 
neither was his intelligence suffici- 
ently disengaged to understand that 
his sister was accused. Close by 
him was a bell ; he rang it violently, 
as the first means that occurred to 
him of throwing light on the mat- 
ter. The sound brought up the 
terrified mistress of the house, at- 
tended hali-way up the stair by a 
throng of curious women. The 
landlady was only too glad to be 
permitted to speak. She poured 
out upon him the tragic history of 
the night and morning. As Vin- 
cent listeued—often breaking in np- 
on her at first with questions, but 
at length the horrible truth 
dawned upon him, suddenly regain- 
ing his self-command, and following 
the tale with breathless dismay and 
terror—the true state of the case 
became dreadfully apparent. Susan, 
and no other, appeared against that 
lurid firmament. It was she who, 
when the sharp report of the pistol 
startled the house, was met on the 
stair, ghastly and pallid, escaping 
from the scene of the murcer. The 
people of the house were profuse in 
regrets that they had suffered her 
to escape; but “when she came 
che was that innocent and distressed- 
looking, sir,” said the apologetic 
landlady. ‘ She kind o’ clung to 
me, sir, and said as they were a- 
going to be married; for I could 
tell as they weren’t married, and 
something was wrong. She kept 
close by the t’other miss, the poor 
soul did; and how he got her by 
herself I couldn’t tell nobody. I[ 
reckon he druv her to it with some 
bad usage or other; that’s all as 
I can tell. I think, for my part, as 
she snatched up the pistol to save 
herself. I don’t believe as it was 


as 
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wilful. My man says as it’s no 
worse nor manslanghter at the most, 
and that isn’t hanging,” cried the 
compassionate woman.’ Vincent 
started with the sudden force of 
passionate dismay and indignation 
as this horrible truth burst upon 
him. He thrust away the alarmed 
policeman, who was off his guard. 
“Where is she?” cried the young 
man. “She! Don’t you under- 
stand me? the Woman who follow- 
ed him, tracked him, vowed to kill 
him—have none of you seen her? 
Fools! do you think an innocent 
girl could do it? Where is that 
woman? Has she come into the 
house. like a ghost without being 
seen? I tell you she vowed to kill 
him, and she has done it. Search 
the house ; perhaps she is still 
here.” 

“Lord bless us! the poor young 
gentleman’s gone out o’ his senses. 
There’s been nobody here but the 
young woman,” cried the landlady. 
* Not a soul, sir, you may take my 
word ; it was nobody else as done 
it. O Lord! what’s the good of 
struggling? Let him go through 
all the house, if that’s what he 
wants, p’liceman. There ain't no- 
thing to conceal in my house, I[ 
feel for him, I do. He's welcome 
to search all through, he is. There 
ain’t no woman a-hiding here.” 

At this crisis, while Vincent, 
half-crazed with the intolerable 
horror of this new blow, struggled 
fiercely with the man who had 


mounted guard upon him, the in-. 


spector, a cool and wary Scotch- 
man, made his appearance. The 
sight of a person indued with 
some authority recalled the un- 
happy young man to himself. Be- 
fore this new judge the whole 
case was stated, and Vincent eager- 
ly described Mrs. Hilyard, whom 
in other circumstances he might 
have tried to screen and cover, but 
whom now he was feverishly anxi- 
ous to have identified, as having 
been at Jeast seen by somebody in 
the house. But his litte audience 
looked at ‘him with incredulous 
faces, the policeman suspicious, 
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the woman compassionate, the in- 
spector attentive and taking notes, 
Nobody had seen her; nothing had 
occurred to direct attention from 
Susan; no passing figure or sus- 
picions footstep had complicated 
the direct unbroken evidence which 
seemed to connect the unhappy 
girl with this crime. The inspector, 
however, who was sufficiently ex- 
perienced to know that the clearest 
apparent conclusion is not always 
the true one, yielded to Vincent's 
entreaties so far as to have the 
house searched. No one, of course, 
was to be found. Up-stairs, in one 
of the bedrooms, lay a flimsy piece 
of gauze, which excited Vincent 
almost beyond the possibility of 
self-control. It was the blue veil— 
fatal ensign of misery; he seized 
it in his hands, and would have 
torn it like a maniac. Then a wiser 
suggestion came to his disturbed 
mind. Where was the girl? She 
had disappeared stealthily and un- 
seen. She had not gone with Susan, 
who had left the house alone, as 
all the people about could prove. 
Who had conveyed away this help- 
Jess beautiful child, for whom the 
disguise of the veil was no longer 
needed? Even the inspector was 
roused by this thickening of the 
mystery. It began to appear pro- 
bable that some other secret agent 
had been somehow involved. The 


suggestion, however, made the 
people of the house indignant. The 
landlady’s sympathy for Susan 


turned into hot resentment and in- 


dignation. She began to feel her 
own character involved in the 


proof of her statement, that no- 
body else had entered the house. 
Affairs were still in this state, 
when Vincent, having satisfactorily 
proved that he arrived only the 
night before, and could not possi- 
bly have anything to do with the 
murder, was permitted to go away 
to hasten to his distressed mother 
at Carlingford. He went, tortured 
with the most horrible apprehen- 
sions, as was natural, afraid to hope 
that Susan had gone to her mother, 
—fearing sudden death, madness, or 
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suicide, for the unhappy girl thus 
suddenly reft out of the peaceful- 
ness of her youth into circum- 
stances so desperate. When he en- 
tered Carlingford late at night, it 
was with insupportable pangs of 
suspense and alarm that he looked 
into the feces he met on the lighted 
streets. Were they looking at him 
with a consciousness of some horri- 
ble shadow which enveloped him? 
Tozer’s shop was already shut—ear- 
lier than usual, surely; and two or 
three people stood talking at the 
open door, clearly visible against 
the gaslight, which still burned 
bright within, pointing, as Vincent 
thought, across the street. Farther 
up, opposite his own house—ah, 
there was no mistaking that little 
throng of excited spectators looking 
up at the lighted windows. The 
young man rushed upon them with 
an impulse of unreasoning rage. 
‘“ What are you doing there?” he 


shouted hoarsely to the nearest 
group. The bystanders gave way 


before him, balf-alarmed, half- 
ashamed, and slunk off into the 
shadows, only, as his eyes, sharpen- 
ed with passion, could djvine, to re- 
turn again as soon as he was gone. 
The door opened at the sound of 
his voice. Several people were in 
the hall, all in an excited condition. 
Common life, with its quiet sum- 
monses and answers, was over. 
Wild confusion, agitation, breath- 
less expectancy, surrounded him. 
His landlady came forward imme- 
diately to Jament her own misfor- 
tune, and upbraid him with the 
wrong he had done her. “I took 
in the pastor for a lodger, because 
he was sure to be respectable and 
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steady,” cried the hysterical woman, 
“and this is what he has brought 
upon me!” 

“What is the meaning of all 
this?” said Vincent, looking round 
him with wild fury; but he did 


not wait for an answer. He went 
up to hts rooms to know the 
worst. As he rushed breathless 


upstairs, loud outeries of delirium 
reached him. In his horror and 
anguish he could not recognise the 
voice—was it his mother who had 
given away under the terrible bur- 
den? He dashed open the door of 
the sitting-room in which he had 
spent so many quiet hours. Neither 
mother nor sister were there; in- 
stead of them a rough-featured man 
in a blue travelling coat, and Tozer, 
flushed and argumentative, standing 
by the table. What the contro- 
versy was that was going on be- 
tween them, the unhappy minister 
could not pause to think. He went 
up to the stranger, seized him vio- 
lently, and ordered him out of the 
room. He did not understand 
the explanation that followed, nor 
Tozer’s remonstrances. He forced 
the fellow to the door, only to be 
overpowered there by the interven- 
tion of the deacon, who grasped 
him firmly with arms less passion- 
ate but stronger than his own. 
“He has the law on his side,” said 
Tozer; “it ajn’t for nothing he’s 
here: for the sake of them poor 
women, keep quiet, and try and 
come to yourself. I’m your friend, 
Mr. Vincent —I always was; I’m 
hot one as will desert a man in 
trouble. Take time, sir, and con- 
sider, and come to yourself—there 
ain’t none but friends here.” 


CHAPTER XXV, 


When Vincent came to himself, 
and began to see clearly as they were, 
without any mists of excitement 
to obscure them, the true horrors 
of his position, bis mind, driven to 
its last stronghold, rallied convul- 
sively to meet the worst. It was 
Susan who was raving close by. 


In his own chair sat the officer of 
justice, with a warrant in his hands 
for the arrest of the unhappy girl; 
and opposite to himself sat Tozer, 
the representative of “the connec- 
tion”—of Salem—of all that gave 
character and bread to the dissent- 
ing minister —fully aware of the 
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horrible circumstances by which Vincent made no answer. THe 
he was now surrounded. Vincent rose up and approached Tozer, 


recovered himself slowly, and look- 
ed his dreadful positior in the face; 
no concealment was possible now 
—no preserving of appearances, 
hard though the widow had fought 
for it. Already all Uarlingford be- 
lieved that the minister's sister was 
a murderess—already their inno- 
cent honourable name was held up 
to public odiam. The young man 
raised himself up from the sofa on 
which he had thrown himself, and 
faced his position, collecting all 
his forces. He turned his eyes 
away from the stranger, and turned 
them upon Tozer. While all was 
wild, unnatural, and desperate— 
while he was among people who 
knew nothing of him nor his ante- 
cedents, it was more bearable; but 
the eyes of the butterman bent 
upon him, brought other aggrava- 
tions to the misery. All the pro- 
prieties of his past life—the honour 
of his profession, the spotless re- 
putation of his youth—stared upon 


him in horrible contrast out of 
Tozer’s dull grey eyes. Not his 
sister’s danger or disgrace alone, 


but his own ruin—the loss of all his 
training, the shipwreck of his life, 
flashed upon the mind of the young 
minister. This had to be faced as 
well as the darker and more frightfal 
wretchedness, 

“If there’s anything as can be 
done,” said Tozer, “it’s best not to 
lose no time in doing of it. I'd speak 
to Mr. Brown in the High Street, if 
I was you. She’s young, and was 
aggravated awful—so the nian tells 
me. She might be got off.” 

“Tam not afraid for my sister— 
she has nothing to do with that,” 
said Vincent, waving his hand to- 
wards the stranger. “She has suf- 
fered encugh already—we have all 
suffered. But this is folly. It may 
kill her, but it can never stand exa- 
mination. I have been on the spot, 
and know that.” 

“If you’ve been on the spot, 
maybe you can tell what the crowner’s 
verdict was,” said the policeman, with 
a sneer. 


whose friendly looks went to his 
heart. “ Must [ endure him here?” 
said the poor minister; “because of 
this horrible, false, accursed accusa- 
tion, myst I bear him here ¢” 

“Mr. Vincent, sir, you mustn’t 
swear. I’m as sorry for you as a 
man can be; but you're a minister, 
and you mustn’t give way,” said 
Tozer. “Tve been a-trying of him 
if bail could be took, but they say 
bail can’t be took in a case of mur- 
der, and—not meaning to say no- 
thing to vex you—he tells me as 
the evidence is clear again’ her. 
Well, I won’t say no more—to think 
as a young creature, and a min'ster’s 
danghter, and a mother like what 
she’s got, could go and do any- 
thing like that, it ain’t what a man 
can believe, Mr. Vincent, whatever 
anybody says; and your own father, 
if he was living, couldn’t be more 
sorry nor me. But my advice is, 
keep him here quiet, and don’t let 
nothing get out no more nor can 
be helped; and if it ain’t true, 
it'll be found out and settled afore 
the young lady’s able to be moved. 
It’s a dispensation of Providence 
that she’s took so bad now. Hear 
to her, poor son] !—but, Mr. Vin- 
cent,” said Tozer, drawing him 
close, and confiding his doubt in a 
whisper, “‘ what she says is best not 
to be listened to, if you'll take my 
advice. It ain’t to be built apon 
what a poor creature says in a 
fever, but them sort of words and 
screechings don’t come out of no- 
thing but a troubled mind. She 
might be under great temptation, 
and do it in a moment unawares, 
Well, I'll not say no more; but my 
advice is, ds you keep the man 
quiet here, and don’t say nothing 
about it as can be helped. If it 
could be kept private from the 
Salem folks,” said Tozer, not with- 
out some anxiety in his face, “ it 
would be for the best. Them women 
do make such a talk about every- 
thing. I wouldn’t undertake to 
say but there might be some un- 
pleasantness about it, Mr. Vin- 
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cent,” added the worthy deacon, 
looking up at him with troubled 
eyes, “though how anybody could 
go for to blame you. But there’s 
pretty sure to be some unpleasant- 
ness, and the only way as I can 
see is just to put up with it, and 
stand your ground, and do your 
duty all the same. And I for one 
will stand by you, sir,” said Tozer, 
rising to his feet with a little glow 
of conscious generosity and valour, 
and shaking the hand of the poor 
young minister with cordial kind- 
ness—* I'll stand by you, sir, for one, 
whatever happens; and we’ll tide it 
out, Mr. Vincent, that’s what we'll 
do, sir, if you can but bold on.” 

“Thank you,” said poor Vincent, 
moved to the heart—“thank you. I 
dare not think how it is all to end, 
but thank you all the same; I shall 
not forget what you say.” 

“And tell your mother,” con- 
tinued Tozer, swelling to a little 
triumph in his own magnanimity— 
“tell your mother as I said so; tell 
her as [ll stand by you through 
thick and thin; and we'll pull 
through, we'll pull through!” said 
the butterman, slowly disappearing, 
with a face ‘radiant with conscious 
bounty and patronage, through the 
open door. 

Vincent had followed him with 
an instinct of civility and gratitude. 
Just as Tozer withdrew, a fresh 
burst of outery came from the sick- 
room, ringing through the excited 
house. The deacon turned round 
half way down the stair, held up 
his hands, listened, and made a 
movement of wondering pity to- 
wards the closed door which hid 
Susan, but did not keep in her 
cries. The wretched minister drew 
back from that compessionate ges- 
ture as if some one had struck 
him a blow. He went back and 
threw himself down on the sofa, 
avd covered his face with his 
hands. The pity and the patron- 
age were the last drop of humilia- 
tion in his bitter cup. Hot tears 
came to his eyes; and there, beside 
him, was Susan’s pursuer, watchful 
and silent, spying upon his misery. 
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It seemed to him more than flesh and 
blood could bear. 

Some time elapsed, however, be- 
fore Vincent had the courage to 


meet his mother. When those 
dreadful outecries sank into ex- 


haustion, and ali for the moment 
was quiet in the sick-room, he sent 
to tell her be had arrived, and went 
to the dreadful door which she kept 
closed’ so jealously. He was afraid 
to meet her eye when she came to 
him, and noiselessly drew him with- 
in. Judging by himself, be had not 
ventured to think what his mother’s 
horror and despair would be. But 
Mrs. Vincent put her arms round 
her son with an exclamation of 
thanksgiving. “Oh, Arthur! thank 
God, you are come. Now I shall 
be able to bear it,” cried his mother. 
She cried a little upon his breast, 
and then wiped her eyes and looked 
up at him with quivering lips. 
“Oh, Arthur, what my poor darling 
must have come through!” said Mrs, 
Vincent, with a wistful appeal to 
him in her tender eyes. She said 
nothing of the darker horror. It 
Jay upon her soul a frightful, inar- 
ticulate shadow; but.in the mean 
time she could only think of Susan 
and her fever—that fever which 
afforded a kind of comfort to the 
mother—a proof that her child had 
not lost her innocence lightly, but 
that the shock had been to Susan a 
horrible couvulsion, shaking earth 
and heaven, The mother and son 
went together to the bedside to 
look at the unhappy cause of all 
their sorrows—she clinging with 
her tender hand to his arm, wistful 
now, and afraid in the depths of 
her heart lest Arthur, who was only 
a man, night be hard upon Susan 
in her terrible abasement. It was 
more than a year since Vincent had 
seen his sister. Was it Susan? 
The grandeur of the stricken form, 
the features sublimed and elevated, 
the majestic proportions into which 
this awful crisis of fate had de- 
veloped the fuir-haired girl of Lons- 
dale, struck her brother with un- 
speakable awe and pity. Pity and 
awe; but yet another feeling min- 
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gled in the wonder with which he 
gazed upon her. A thrill of terror 
came over him. That frightful, tro- 
pical blaze of passion, anguish, and 
woe, wlich had produced this sud- 
den development, had it developed 
no unknown qualities in Susan’s 
heart? As she lay there in the 
majesty of uncorsciousness, she re- 
sembied more a woman who could 
avenge herself, than a soft girl, the 
sudden victiin of a bad man. Vin- 
cent turned away from the bed with 
an involuntary shudder. He would 
not, could not, look at her again; 
he left his mother to her unceasing 
vigil, and himself went to his own 
room, to try if rest were possible. 
Rest, with his sister accused of 
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murder, a prisoner in the hands of 
justice—with that rade sentinel of 
the law watching lest his pfisoner 
should escape him, making an im- 
promptu couch of Vincent’s sofa— 
with Susan herself so strangely 
changed, turned to another creature, 
suggesting to her brother’s mind 
awful involuntary visions of pas- 
sionate self-defence, self-horror, re- 
venge, at the suggestion of which 
his very heart failed within him,— 
but weariness is omnipotent with 
youth. He did sleep by snatches, 
in utter fatigue and exhaustion 
—slept long enough to secure for 
himself the unspeakable torture of 
waking to the renewed horror of a 
new day. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


To find Susan’s pursuer in the 
parlour when he entered it next 
morning—to see this man _ seated 
at breakfast, in horrible composure 
and cheerfulness, within hearing 
of his sister’s ravings, was almost 
more than Vincent could bear. He 
had to subdue himself by every ar- 
gument of necessity before he could 
bring his mind to tolerate the pre- 
sence of the man who, after all, was 
compassionate enough, and as un- 
obtrusive as a man could be, whose 
presence alone was the most un- 
bearable of all intrusions. The 
minister wasted no time in that de- 
secrated room. When he had seen 
his mother, who whispered to him 
accounts of Susan’s illness which 
his brain was too much excited to 
take in, he went away immediately 
to the railway, and hastened to 
town, where he went to consult a 
lawyer, and to secure the attention 
of the detective police, in whose 
miracles of skill he had, like other 
inexperienced people, the most per- 
fect confidence, to Mrs. Hilyard and 
his own suspicions. Vincent was 
not rich—all that he had in the 
world would searcely be enough to 
retain a fit defender for his un- 
happy sister, if she had to undergo 
that frightful ordeal. Would it not 


be better if she died, and escaped 
that last crowning misery? He took 
up the papers as the thought entered 
his mind, while he was still wait- 
ing in the lawyer’s office. There 
he found the whole terrible tale 
made into a romance of real life, 
with details which made him half 
mad. As he stood wiping the 
heavy dew from his forehead, al- 
most frantic with rage and despair, 
the quick eye of his misery caught 
a couple of clerks in another corner 
of the office, over another news- 
paper, full of lively interest and 
excitement. It was Susan’s story 
that interested them; the compiler 
of it had heightened with romantic 
details those hideous bare facts 
which had changed all his life, and 
made the entire world a chavs to 
Vincent; and all over the country, 
by this time, newspaper readers were 
waking up into excitement abont 
this new case of love, revenge, and 
crime. The minister dashed the 
paper from his hands, and trod on 
it with an insane impulse ;—not 
enough to be rent asunder in heart 
and life—not enough to have every 
hope quenched out of his fir- 


mament, and every possibility of 
honour or happiness extinguished 


from his existence; but the whole 
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public of England must be amused 
with his agonies, and find the ex- 
citement of a romance in the worse 
than ruin which was overwhelm- 
ing his humble house. To go to 
the cool lawyer just then, to subdue 
the fever of powerless resentment 
against the world, and_ rebellion 
against his own fate, and to enter 
into all the particulars of his busi- 
ness with sutlicient calmness to be 
understood, was a hard matter; but 
perhaps it was well for Vincent 
that he had to do it. To be obliged 
to talk of this frightful tragedy as 
a matter of business, was good for 
him; it brought him down to ne- 
cessary fact, and calmed the pas- 
sion which had almost overmas- 
tered his powers. When he had 
secured the service of the solicitor 
who would manage Susan’s case, if 
it must come to that, and described 
Mrs. Hilyard, her appearance at the 
railway,. the disappearance of the 
girl of whom he knew her to be in 
search, and al] the suspicious circum- 
stances involved, to the keen detec 
tive, who was to set out upon the 
track instantly, the Nonconformist 
returned to Carlingford with a mind 
somewhat ca'med out of its first 
horror. The story did not convulse 
the nerves of thé calm lawyer with 
shivers vf wonder or pain; he en- 
tered into it quietly, without any 
particular expression of feeling; the 
detective officer was not shocked; 
—altogether, {this episode calmed 
Vincent, and enabled him to regard 
the whole matter with less excited 
eyes. He went back again by the 
train, deeply depressed and anxious, 
but not so susceptible to every 
glance and word as he had been an 
hour or two before. He tried to 
take a cerrain gloomy satisfaction 
from the fact that now everything 
was known, Fear of discovery 


could no longer appal the stricken‘ 


household; and to meet the horror 
in the face was less dreadful than 
to feel themselves skulking under 
a secret shadow which might at any 
moment be found out. He set his 
face sternly, and looked everybody 
fall in the eyes who looked at him, 
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as he once more alighted at the 
familiar station. He accepted the 
fact that people were talking of 


him, pitying him, contemplating 
him with wonder and friglit, as 


somehow involved in an atmosphere 
of tragedy and crime. With this 
feeling he went slowly along George 
Street on his homeward way, with 
no susceptibility left in him, so far . 
as he was aware, except as concern- 
ed this sudden calamity which bad 
swallowed up his life. 

When suddenly the sound of a 
carriage stopping came dully upon 
his ears; he would not have noted 
or heard it but for the sound that 
followed of some one calling his 
own name, and the soft rush of 
footsteps on the pavement; even 
then he did not turn round to see 
who called him. It was accordingly 
with a thrill of strange emotion—a 
strange, sudden, guilty suffusion of 
delight over all his tingling frame 
and aching heart, even in the midst 
of his suffering, that he felt the 
light touch of Lady Western’s 
hand first laid on his arm, then 
softly stealing within it in the sud- 
den sympathy which possessed ber 
as she looked up into his colourless 
face. It was pity and natural kind- 
ness which prompted the young 
Dowager to this unwonted familiar 
touch. She was sorry for him to 
the bottom of her heart—she would 
fain have made him amends some- 
how for the terrible evil which had 
come upon him. With the natural 
impulse of a woman to caress or 
soothe, or cheat a man anyhow out 
of that look of suffering which it is 
intolerable to her to see on his face, 


Lady Western acted instinctively, 
without thinking what she did. 
She slid her beautiful hand into 


his arm, clung to him, looked up 
with her lovely appealing face and 
eyes full of tears to the pale face 
of the minister, which that touch 
moved beyond all expression. If 
he did not stop and take ber into 
his arms, and Jean his great anguish 
upon her in a sweetness of relief 
unspeakable and measureless, it was 
only beeause ordinary rale and cus- 
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tom are stronger than even passion. 
He was as much deceived as if he 
had done it, the poor young deluded 
soul. Out of the thunder and 
storm, all at once, without prelude 
or warning, he thought it was the 
light of love that broke upon him 
all radiant and glorious. With that 
he could brave all, overcome all; 
for that he could be content to 
fathoin any depths of wretchedness, 
So he thought as he looked down 
from those sudden heights of un- 
heped-for tremulous —blessedness 
into that lovely face, and saw it 
trembling with divine compassion 
and tenderness. So he thought, the 
ice breaking, the depths stirring in 
his own soul. Hope, deliverance, 
happiness, a delight more exquisite 
still, that consolation of love which 
makes anguish itself sweet, breathed 
over the poor young Nonconformist 
as that hand slid within his arm. 
His very brain grew dizzy with the 
sweetness of relief, the sudden ease 
that possessed his soul. 

“Oh, Mr. Vincent, my heart is 
breaking; what shall we do—what 
shall we do?” cried Lady Western. 
“Tf it is true, I shall never dare 
speak to you again, and I feel for 
you to the bottom of my heart. Oh, 
Mr. Vincent, yow don’t think she 
did it? I am sure she did not do 
it—your sister! It was bad enough 
before,” cried the lovely creature, 
crying without restraint, but. still 
holding his arm and gazing up into 
his face, “but now my heart is 
broken. Oh, will you tell me what 
I must do? I will not go to him, 
for he has been a bad man; and I 
dare not go to your dear mother as 
I should like to go; and I feel for 

ou, oh, to the very bottom of my 
eart!” 

“Then I can bear it,” said Vin- 
cent. Though he did not speak 
another word, the sound of his 
voice, the expression of his face, 
betrayed him. He put his hand 
involuntarily upon the little hand 
that rested on his arm. It was all 
so sudden that his self-command 
forsook him. A smile trembled 
upon his face as he looked down at 
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her with all his heart in his eyes. 
“Then I can bear it,” said the poor 
young minister, overwhelmed and 
penetrated by that exquisite consol- 
ation. Lady Western gave a little 
start of alarm as she read the un- 
mistakable meaning in his face. 


‘She withdrew her hand hastily 


with a flush of radiant colour and 
downcast look of fright and shame. 
What had she done? Her confa- 
sion, her agitation, her sudden with- 
drawal, did but increase the spell. 
To Vincent’s charmed soul it seemed 
that she had betrayed herself, and 
that womanly reserve alone drew 
her back. He attended her to her 
carriage with a tender devotion which 
could not express itself in words. 
When he had put her in, he lingered, 
gazing at the face, now so troubled 
and downcast, with a delicious feel- 
ing that he had a right to gaze at 
her. “You have made me strong 
to bear all things,” he said, in the 
low tone of passion and secret joy. 
In the depth of his delusion he saw 
no other meaning but sudden timi- 
dity and womanly reticence in her 
confused and alarmed looks. When 
the carriage drove off he stood 
looking after it with eyes full of 
dreamy light. Darkness surrounded 
him on every side, darkness more 
hideous than a nightmare. The 
poor young soul believed for that 
delicious moment that superlative 
and ineffable, like his misery, was 
to be his joy. 

Harder thoughts regained the 
mastery when he got within his own 
house again. It was no longer the 
orderly, calm, well-regulated house 
which had taken in the minister of 
Salem by way of adding yet a finer 
touch to its own profound respect- 
ability. Susan’s unhappy presence 
pervaded the place. Boxes of other 
lodgers going away encumbered the 
hall, where the landlady hovered 
weeping, and admitted the pastor 
sullenly with an audible sob. 
Though he had now armour of 
light against all these petty assaults, 
Vincent was not strong enough even 
in the fictitious strength given by 
Lady Western, to encounter once 
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more in his sitting-room the odious 
presence of that watcher who sat 
there intent upon his duty, near 
enough to hear any commotion that 
might arise in the sick-room. The 
man was seated by the window with 
a newspaper in his’ hand, a sight 
which roused Vincent into unrea- 
sonable exasperation. He went up 
to him with uncontrollable passion. 

“Why must you stay here!” he 
cried. “ You know, the doctor has 
assured you, that she cannot be re- 
moved. Do you think we could 
steal her away,” said the excited 
young man, pointing to the room 
from which poor Susan’s voice was 
now and then audible, “ without all 
the world knowing? Stay outside, 
and I will give you anything in the 
world, Can’t you understand that 
it is maddening to see you here ?— 
and that I daren’t turn you out by 
force,” said Vincent, involuntarily, 
with menacing looks, advancing 
upon the alarmed policeman, “ for 
—for her sake 

“You're as safe not to try that,” 
cried the man. “I can soon get 
assistance wherever I am. I’m 
sorry for you, but it ain’t no use 
speaking. I must do my duty. If 
you apply to the magistrates, they 
won't do you no good. I’ve got to 
look after my prisoner. If I was 
you, I'd smuggle her away somehow, 
ravin’ or not ravin’; and I won't 
trust no man’s word where I 
wouldn’t trust myself. Besides, I 
ain’t got no choice—it’s my duty. 
No, sir, I can’t go outside—I must 
stop here.” 

Vincent stood looking at his op- 
ponent for a moment with burning 
eyes. If he turned this man out 
of the house, pitched him out of 
the window, threw him down-stairs, 
as impulse suggested, it could only 
give a momentary relief to his pas- 
sion—it could do nothing but harm 
to Susan and Susan’s cause, He 
restrained himself as best he could, 
half-conscious that it was the petu- 
lance of misery which moved him. 
He Jdiad already made up his mind 
to have patience until his soli- 
citor had examined the whole mat- 
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ter, and used every means that 
were possible to relieve them of 
this odious watch; but patience 
was hard when he found himself in 
actual presence of the sentinel. As 
he paced about the room making 
vain efforts at  self-restraint, the 
man, who had already showed many 
symptoms of good-nature, made an 
effort to console him. 

* You see the good news, sir, I 
daresay, in the paper?” he said, 
tapping it with his hand. 

‘Good news! There is no good 
news possible to me,” said Vincent. 
“Tt may be your duty to remain 
here; but to insult our misery will 
do no good even to you.” 

“T don’t mean no offence,” said 
the fellow, with good-tempered tol- 
erance. “I mean somethin’ as may 
be a comfort to you, be as high as 
you will. The gen’leman ain’t dead, 
that’s all. Isee it in the paper. It 
beat me how as I never heard the 
crowner’s verdict, nor what she was 
brought in—wiltal, or what else; 
but here it is clear enough. He 
ain't dead—that’s the news as I 
wanted you to know.” 

“Not dead!” Vincent put up 
his hands to his head to deaden 
out from his half-stupefied senses 


? 


all the distracting sounds about, 
and to realise, if he could, what it 


was he had just heard. What was 
it? Susan in the next room, some- 
times moaning, sometimes crying 
aloud, adjuring her mother to come, 
come!—to save her—to take her 
home ; sometimes sighing out heart- 
breaking entreaties, appeals, remon- 
strances, incoherent as the shattered 
mind that produced them? Not 
dead! who was not dead ?—his sis- 
ter, poor wreck of youth and hope— 
Oh, would to God she could but die! 
Not dead! He could not make it 
out—perhaps he too had seen it in 
the paper. As he tried to collect 
his thoughts and follow out the 
clue, everything seemed to yeturn to 
him but this one thing, which was 
good news. Fordham—Mrs. Hilyard 
—the girl with the blue veil—with 
the thought of that blue veil, fright- 
fal emblem of all confusion and 
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misery, his mind went off to the 
spot where he had last seen it 
lying on the sordid floor in the 
mean Dover inn; then sudden 
light broke upon him. Not dead! 
He began to recall the dreadful 
scene into which he had burst when 
he first entered that house. The 
figure on the bed, the shattered 
head, the spasmodic movement 
which he thought was in his own 
eyes. Not dead! It did not seem 
like good news to Vincent. “The 
cursed villain!” he said through his 
clenched teeth. The earth, then, 
was not rid of that pitiless wretch. 
He did not connect it anyhow with 
possible relief or deliverance for 
Susan, He received it as strange 
information, unexpected, and rais- 
ing in his own bosom all the resent- 
ment and rage which had been 
quenched by the sapposed death. 
““He shall render me an account,” 
said Vincent fiercely to himself. 
“Not dead! He shall answer for 
it to me. God help me, what am I 
saying?” When he looked up, he 
found the eyes of the officer fixed 
upon him, watchful and on the 
alert. These words, which he had 
uttered unawares, were already re- 
corded in the ready memory which 
treasured up every jot of evidence. 
The young man looked at him with 


a certain helpless wonder, almost 


awe. He forgot to be angry. This 
perpetual watchfulness began to 
thrill him with a superstitious 
alarm. 


“What is your name?” he asked’ 


in a low tone. 

“James Daly, at your service— 
known by more nor one byname in 
our way of business. What they 
call a nom de-ger,” said the man, 
in a propitiatory tone. “Don’t be 
afeard of me; what a gen’leman 
says in the fulness of his heart I 
don’t take down again’ him — not 
unless he’s the person accused,” 
added Daly, with a penetrating sig- 
nificant glance. Vincent got up 
hastily, with a sensation of almost 
trembling. He emptied out of his 
purse with nervous fingers the two 
or three gold pieces remaining in 
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it, and humbly slid them into the 
hard hand of his strange com- 
panion, “Thank you. I daresay 
they will soon send for you to go 
away,” said Vincent. He hastened 
out of the room after he had done 
this. He went and shut him- 
self up in his own sleeping-room, 
and tried to consider the matter. 
Then, as consideration was impos- 
sible, he went to Susan’s room to 
see his mother, whom he had not 
seen since he returned; but Mrs. 
Vincent was deaf and insensible to 
everything but her child, whose 
need and danger were too urgent 
to permit more distinct spectres, 
however terrible, to be visible in 
her sick-chamber. Mary, already 
worn out with fatigue, had gone to 
bed with a headache, with the live- 
liest conviction in her mind that 
she had taken the fever too, The 
widow, who had lived for the past 
week as though she had no physical 
frame at all, sat sleepless, with hot 
eyes and pallid face, by her daugh- 
ter’s bed. She could still smile— 
smiles more heartbreaking than 
any outery of anguish—and leaned 
her poor head upon her son, as he 
came near to her, with a tender 
pressure of her arms and strain of 
absolute dependence which went to 
his heart. She could not speak, or 
say, as she had said so often, that 
her boy must take care of his sister 
—that Susan had no one else to 
stand by her. Leaning upon him 
in an unspeakable appeal of love 
and weakness, smiling on him with 
her wistfal quivering lips, was all 
the poor mother could do now. 


All; for in that room no one 
could speak. - One voice filled its 
silence. The restless movement of 


the head on that pillow, turning from 
side to side in search of the rest 
which was nowhere to be found, 
stilled every other motion. Not 
even fever could flush the marble 
whiteness of her face. Awfully 
alone, in her mother’s anxious pre- 
sence, with her brother by her bed- 
side, Susan went on unconscious 
through the wild distracted world 
of her own thoughts—through what 
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had been her own thoughts before 
horror and anguish cast-them all 


astray. Vincent stood aside in 
breathless attention like the rest, 


before he had been many minutes 
in the room. We say to each other 
how strange it is that no heart 
can ever fully communicate itself to 
another; but when that revelation 
does take place, awful is the spec- 
tacle. All unawares, in her dread 
abstraction, Susan opened up her 
heart. 

“What does it matter‘ what they 
will say?” said Susan; “I will never 
see them again. Unless —yes, put 
down her veil; she is pretty, very 
pretty; but what has Herbert to do 
with her? He said it was me he want- 
ed; and why did he bring me away if 
he did not love me? Love me? and 
deceived me, and told me lies. Oh 
God, oh God, is it not Carlingford ? 
Where is it? I am taking God’s 
name in vain. I was not thinking 
of him; I was thinking His 
name is Fordham, Herbert Ford- 
ham,—do you hear? What do you 
mean by Milimay? I know no 
Mildmay. Stop and let me think. 
Herbert — Herbert! Oh, where 
are you—where are you? Do you 
think it never could be him, but 
only a lie? Well! if he did not 
love me, I could bear it; but why, 
why did he cheat me, and bring 
me away? The door is locked; 
they wiil not let me get out. Her- 
bert! was there never, never any 
Herbert in the world? Oh, come 
back, even if you are only a dream! 
Locked! —If they would only kill 
me! What do they mean to do 
with me? Oh God, oh God! but I 
must marry him if he says so. I 
must, must marry him, though he 
has told me lies. I must, what- 
ever he does. Even if I could get 
through the window and escape; 
for they will call me wicked. Oh, 
mamma, mamma! and Arthur a 
minister, and to bring disgrace on 
him! ButI am not disgraced. Oh 
no, no; never, never!—I will die 
first — I will kill him first. Open 
the door; oh, open the door! Let 
me go !” 
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She struggled up. in one of 
her wilder paroxysins. She had 
thrown herself half out of bed, 
rising up wildly, and tossing her 
arms into the air, before her start- 
led brother could rush forward to 
control her. But as the voice of 
the unhappy girl rose into frenzy, 
some unseen attendants stole iin 
and took her out of his unskilful 
hands. The sight was too painful 
for unaccustomed eyes—for eyes of 
love, which could scarcely bear, 
even for her own sake, to see such 
means of restraint employe! upon 
Susan. Mrs. Vincent stood by, 
uttering unconscious cries, implor 
ing the two strong women who held 
her daughter, oh, not to hurt her, 
not to grasp her so tightly; while 
Susan herself beat the air in vain, 
and entreated, with passionate out- 
cries, to be set free—to be let go. 
When she was again subdued, and 
sank into the quiet of exhaustion, 
Vincent withdrew from this sad- 
dest scene of all, utterly depressed 
and broken-spirited. The wretch 
lived who had wrought this dread 
wreck and ruin. What cid it mat- 
ter? Within that room it gave no 
relief, eased no heart, to say that he 
was not dead. Forms more terrific 
still than those of law- and public 
vengeance — madness and death, 
stood on either side of Susun’s bed ; 
till they had fought out the despe- 
rate quarrel, what matter to those 
most immediately concerned who 
kept watch close by, or whether a 
greater or a lesser penalty lowered 
over her head? The minister went 
back to his own retirement with an 
aching heart, utterly dejected and 
depressed. He threw himself into 
a chair to think it all over, as he 
said to himself; but as he sat there, 
hopeless and solitary, his mind 
strayed from Susan. Could any one 
blame him? Who does not know 
what it is to have one sweet spot of 
personal consolation to fly to in the 
midst of trouble? Vincent betook 
himself there in the utter darkness 
of everything around, Once more 
he seemed to feel that sudden touch 
which took away half his burden. 
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No words could have spoken to his 
heart like that fairy hand upon his 
arm. He brooded over it, not 
thinking, only living over again the 
moment which had made so great a 
difference in the world. He forgot 


Fordham; he forgot everything; 
he took neither reason nor likeli- 


hood with him in his self-delusion, 
A sudden rosy mist suffused once 
more the cruel earth upon which he 
was standing; whatever came, he 
had something of his own tv fall 
back upen, an ineffable secret sweet- 
ness, which. stanched every wound 
befure it was made, The young 


minister, out of the very depths of 


calamity, escaped into this garden 
of deliglits; he put aside the intoler- 
able misery-of the house; he thrust 
away from him all the lesser troubles 
which bristled thick in front of him 
in the very name of Salem. He 
fled to that one spot of joy which 
he thought remained to him in the 
middle of the waste, doubly sweet 
and precious. It gave him strength 
to hold out through his trouble, 
without being overwhelined. He 
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able to resist the charm of the in- 
describable solace he found there, 
He alone, of all concerned, had that 
tuotbreadth of personal happiuess 
to take refuge in amid the bitter 
storm. He did not know it was 
all delusion, self-deception, a woe- 
ful miserable blunder. He hugged 
it to his heart in secret, and took a 
comfort not to be spuken from the 
thought. Vanity of Vanities; but 
nothing else in the world could have 
stolen with such fairy balms of con- 
solation and strength to the heart 
of the poor minister. It was not 
long till he was called to face his 
fate again, and all the heavy front 
of battle set in array against him; 
but it was with a feeling of sweet 
guilt that he started up in the win- 
ter twilight, and leit bis room to 
see Tuzer, who waited for him be- 
low. That room hencetorwar! was 
inhabited by the fairy vision, When 
he went back to it, Love, the con- 
solatrix, met him again, stealing 
that visionary hand within his arm. 
Blauk darkness dwelt all around; 
here, falsest, fairest mirage of ima- 


escaped to that delicious resting- givation, palpitated one delicious 
place almost against his will, not gleam of light. 
CHAPTER XXVIL. a 
Somehow the heavy week stole snatched up the ready pistol— 


round without any other fiuctua- 
tions but those terrible ones of 
Susan’s fever. Dreadful consola- 
tion and terrible doubt breathed 
forth in those heartrending  re- 
velations which her poor uncon- 
scious soul was continually pouring 
forth. The unhappy girl showed 
her heart all naked and undisguised 
to the watchers round her—a heart 
bewildered, alarmed, desperate, 
bat not overwhelmed with guilty 
passion. Through the dreadful 
haze which enveloped her mind, 
flashes of indignation, bursts of 
hope, shone tragical and fierce; but 
she was not a disgraced creature 
who lay there, arguing pitifully 
with herself what she must do; 
not disgraced—but in an agony 
of self-preservation could she bave 


could it be true? When Vincent 
went into that room, it was always 
to withdraw with a shuddering 
dread. Had she escaped one horror 
to fall into another yet more hor- 
rible? That evidence of which, 
with Mrs. Hilyard’s face before his 
eyes, he had been half contempta- 
ous at first, returned upon him with 
ever-growing probability. Driven 
to bay, driven mad, reason and self- 
control seared by the horrible emer- 
gency, had the desperate creature 
resorted to the first wild expedient 
within her reach to save herself at 
last? With this hideous likelihood 
growing in his mind, Vincent had 
to face the Sunday, which came 
upon him like a new calamity. He 
would fain have withdrawn, and, 
regardless of anything else which 
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might happen, have sent once more 
for Beecher. To confront the 
people of Salem, to lovk down 
upon those familiar rows of faces, 
all of them bearing a consciousness 
of the story in the newspapers, of 
the inmate who had possession of 

r Vincent's sitting-room, of his 
landlady’s despair, and the terrible 
misfortune which had befallen his 
family, seemed more than flesh and 
blood could bear. He was sitting 
alone in a little room down-stairs, 
in which he had found refuge from 
the dreadful society of James Daly, 
with a letter which he had com- 
menced to write to Beecher before 
him, when Tozer, who was now 
his constant visitor, came in. There 
could be no doubt of the butter- 
man’s honest and genuine sym- 
pathy, but, unfortunately, there 
was just as little doubt that Tozer 
took a pleasure in managing the 
minister’s affairs at this crisis, and 
piloting him through the troubled 
waters. Tozer did all but neglect 
his business to meet the emergency ; 
he carried matters with rather a 
high hand in the meetings of the 
managing committee; he took ab- 
solute control, or wished to do so, 
of Vincent’s proceedings. “ We'll 
tide it over, tve’ll tide it over,” he 
said, rubbing his hands. To go in, 
in this state of mind, secure in his 
own resources and in the skill with 
which he could guide the wavering 
mind of Salem, fluctuating as it 
did between horror and sympathy, 
doubtful whether to take up the 
minister's cause with zeal, or to 
cast him off and disown him, and 
to find the minister himself giving 
in, deserting his post at the most 
critical moment, and making _use- 
less all that his patron was doing 
for him, was too much for the 
deacon’s patience. He sat down 
in indignant surprise opposite Vin- 
cent, and struck his stick against 
the floor involuntarily, by way of 
emphasis to his words. 

“Mr. Vincent, sir, this ain’t the 
thing todo. I tell you it ain’t the 
thing to do. Salem has a right to 
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expect different,’ cried Tozer, in 
the warmth of his disappointment ; 
“a congregation as has never said 
a word, and office-bearers as have 
stuck to you and stood up for you 
whatever folks liked to say! I’m 
a man as will never desert my pas- 
tor in trouble: but I'd like to know 
what you call this, Mr. Vincent, but 
a deserting of me. Whiat’s the 
good of fighting for the minister, if 
he gives in and sends for another 
man, and won't face nothing for 
himself? It’s next Sunday as is 
alt the battle. Get that over, and 
things will come straight. When 
they see you in the pulpit in your 
old way, and all things as they 
was, bless you, they'll get used to 
it, and won’t mind the paper3 no 
more nor—nor I do. I tell you, 
sir, it’s next Sunday as is the battle. 
I don’t undertake to answer for the 
consequences, not if you gives in, 
and has Mr. Beecber down for next 
Sunday. It ain’t the thing to do, 
Mr. Vincent; Salem folks won't 
put up with that. Your good mo- 
ther, poor thing, wouldn’t say no 
different. If you mean to stay and 
keep things straight in Carlingford, 
you'll go into that pulpit, and look 
as if nothing had happened. It’s 
next Sunday as is the battle.” 

“Look as if nothing had hap- 
pened!—and why should I wish 
to stay in Carlingford, or—or any- 
where?” cried Vincent, in a fan- 
tastic outbreak of dejection. But 
he threw down his pen, and closed 
his blotting-book over the half- 
written letter. He was too wretched 
to have much resolution one way 
or another. To argue the matter 
was worse than to suffer any con- 
sequences, however hard they might 
be. . 

“T don’t deny it’s natural as you 
should feel strange,” admitted To- 
zer. “Ido myself, as am only your 
friend, Mr. Vincent, when folks are 
a-talking in the shop, and going 
over one thing and another—what 
relation she is to the minister, and 
how she come to be left all alone, 
and how a minister’s daughter 
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ever come to know the likes of 
him iu 

“For heaven’s sake, no more, no 
more!—you will drive me mad!” 
cried Vincent, springing to his feet. 
Tozer, thus suddenly interrupted, 
started a little, and then changed 
the subject, though without quite 
finding out how it was that he 
had startled his sensitive compan- 
jon into such sudden impatience, 
* When I was only telling kim the 
common talk!” as he said to his 
wife in the privacy of their own 
parlour. In the mean time he had 
other subjects equally interesting. + * 

“Tf you'll take my advice you'll 
begin your coorse all the same,” 
said Tozer; “it would have a good 
effect, that would. When folks are 
in a state of excitement, and a-look- 
ing for something, to come down 
upon them as before, and accordin’ 
to intimation, would have a won- 
derful effect, Mr. Vincent. You 
take my word, sir, it would be very 
telling—would that. Don’t lose no 
time, but begin your coorse as was 
intimated. It’s a providence, is the 
intimation. I wouldn’t say nothing 
about what’s happened—not plain 
out; bat if you could bring in a 
kind of an inference like, nothing 
as had anything to do with your 
sister, but just as might be under- 
stood -” 

The butterman sat quite calmly 
and at his ease, but really anxious 
and interested, making his sober sug- 
gestions. The unfortunate minister, 
unable otherwise to subdue his im- 
_ patience and wretchedness, fell to 
walking up and down the room, as 
was natural. When he could bear 
it no longer, he came back to the 
table at which Tozer sat in all the 
pomp of alvice, and management. 
He took his unfinished letter and 
tore it in little pieces, then stopped 
the calm flow of the deacon’s coun- 
sel by a sudden, agitated outburst. 

“} will preach,” cried the 
young man, scattering the bits of 
paper out of his hands unawares. 
“Is not that enough? don’t tell me 
what I am to do—the evil is sufii- 
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cient without that. I tell you I 
will preach. I would rather cut off 
my right hand, if that would do as 
well. I am speaking like a child 
or a fool; who cares for my right 
hand, I wonder, or my life, or my 
senses? No more of this. I will 
preach—don’t speak of it again. 
It will not matter a hundred years 
hence,” muttered the minister, with 
that sudden adoption of the philo- 
sophy of recklessness which misery 
sometimes plays with. He threw 
himself into his chair again, and co- 
vered his face with his hands. He 
was thinking of Salem, and all those 
rows of gazing eyes. He could see 
them all in their pews; imagination, 
with a cruel freak like a mocking 
spirit, depicting all the finery of Mrs. 
Pigeon and Mrs. Brown upon that 
vivid canvass. The minister gruaned 
at the thought of them; but to put 
it down on paper, and record the 
pang of exasperation and intolerable 
wretchedness which was thus con- 
nected with the fine winter bonnets 
of the poulterer’s wife and the dairy- 
women would make a picture rather 
grotesque than ‘terrible to un:on- 
cerned eyes, It was dreadful ear- 
nest to poor Vincent, thinking how 
he should stand before them on 
that inexorable Sunday, and preach 
“as if nothing had happened ;” 
reading all the while, in case his 
own mind would let him forget them, 
the vulgarest horrors of all tuat had 
happened in all that crowd of eyes. 
“And you'll find a great conso- 
lation, take my word, sir, in the 
thought that you're a-doing of your 
duty,” said Tozer, shaking his head 
solemnly, as he rose to go away; 
“that’s a wonderful consolation, Mr. 
Vincent, to all of us; and specially 
to a minister that knows he’s a-serv- 
ing his Master and saving souls.” 
Heaven help him! the words rang 
in his ears like mocking echwes long 
after the butterman had settled into 
his arm-chair, and confided to his 
wife and Phoebe that the pastor 
was a-coming to himself and tak- 
ing to his duties, and that we'll 
tide it over yet. “Saving souls!” 
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the words came back and back to 
Vincent’s bewildered mind. They 
formed a measure and cadence in 
their constant repetition, haunting 
him like some spiritual suggestion 
as he looked over, with senses con- 
fused and dizzy, his little stock of 
sermons, to make preparation for 
the daty which he could not escape. 
At last he tossed them all away in 
a heap, seized his pen, and poured 
forth his heart. Saving souls! what 
did it mean? He was not writing 
asermon. Out of the depths of his 
troubled heart poured all the chaos 
of thought and wonder, which leapt 
into fiery life under that quickening 
touch of personal misery and un- 


rest. e forgot the bounds of 
orthodox speculation—all bounds 


save those of that drear mortal cur- 
tain of death, on the other side of 
which that great question is solved. 
He set forth the dark secrets of 
life with exaggerated touches of 
his own passion and anguish. He 
painted out of his own aching 
fancy a soul innocent, yet stained 
with the heaviest of mortal crimes : 
he turned his wild light aside and 
poured it upon another, fonl to the 
core, yet unassailable by man. Sav- 
ing souls !—which was the criminal ? 
which was the innocent? A wild 
chaos of sin and sorrow, of dread- 
ful human complications, miscon- 
ceptions, of all incomprehensible, 
intolerable thoughts, surged round 
and round him as he wrote. Were 
the words folly that haunted him 
with such echoes? Oould he, 
and such as he, unwitting of half 
the mysteries of life, do anything 
to that prodigious work? Could 
words help it—vain syllables of ex- 
hortation or appeal? God knows, 
The end of it all was a confased 
recognition of the One half-known, 
half-identified, who, if any hope 
were to be had, held that hope in 
his hands. The preacher, who had 
but dim acquaintance with that 
name, paused in tle balf idiocy of 
his awakened genius, to wonder, 
like a child, if perhaps his simple 
mother knew a little more of that 
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far-off wondrous figure—recognised 
it wildly by the confused lights as 
the only hope in earth or heaven— 
and so rose up, trembling with ex- 
citement and exhaustion, to find 
that he had spent the entire night 
in this sudden inspiration, and that 
the wintry dawn, cold and piercing 
to the heart, was stealing over the 
opposite roofs, and another day had 


begun. 
That was the sermon which 
startled half the population of 


Carlingford on that wonderful Sun- 
day. Salem had never been so full 
before. Every individual of the 
Chapel folks was there who could 
by any means come out, and many 
other curious inhabitants, full of 
natural wonder, to see how a man 
looked, and what he would preach 
about, whose sister was accused of 
murder. The wondering congrega- 
tion thrilled like one soul under 
that touch of passion. Faces grew 
burst 
here and there from the half-terri- 
fied, excited audience, who seemed 
to see around them, instead of the 
everyday familiar world, a throng 
of those souls whom the preacher 
disrobed of everything but passion 
and consciousness and immortality. 


Just before the conclusion, when 
he came to a sudden pause all 
at once, and made a movement 


forward as if to lay hold of some- 
thing he saw, the effect was al- 
most greater than the deacons could 
approve of in chapel. One woman 
screamed aloud, another fainted, 
some people started to their feet— 
all waited with suspended breath 
for the next words, electrified by 
the real life which palpitated there 
before them, where lite so seldom ap- 
pears, in the decoroug pulpit. When 
he went on again the people were 
almost too much excited to perceive 
the plain meaning of his words, if 
any plain meaning had ever been in 
that passionate outery of a wounded 
and bewildered soul, When the 
services were over, many of them 
watched the precipitate rush which 
the young preacher made through 
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the crowd into his vestry. He could 
not wait the dispersion of the flock, 
as was the usual custom. It was with 
a buzz of excitement that the congre- 
gation did disperse slowly, in groups, 
asking each other had such a sermon 
ever been preached before in Carling- 
ford. Some shook their heads, audi- 
bly expressing their alarm lest Mr. 
Vincent should go too far, and unset- 
tle his mind; some pitied and com- 
mented on his looks—women these. 
He sent them all away in a flutter of 
excitement, which obliterated all other 
objects of talk for the moment, even 
his sister, and left himself in a gloomy 
splendour of eloquence and uncertain- 
ty, the only objeet of possible com- 
ment until the fumes of his wild ora- 
tion should have died away. 

“T said we'd tide it over,” said 
Tozer, in a triumphant whisper to his 
wife. “ That’s what he can do when 
he’s well kep’ up to it, and put on his 
mettle. The man as says he ever 
heard anything as was finer, or had 
more mind in it,” added the worthy 
butterman to his fellow-deacons, “ has 
had more opportunities nor me; and 
though I say it, I’ve heard the best 
preachers in our connection, That’s 
philosophical, that is—there ain’t a 
man in the Church as I ever heard of 
as could matel that, and not a many 
as comes out 0’ ’Omerton. We're not 
a-going to quarrel with a pastor as 
can preach a sermon like that, not be- 
cause he’s had a misfortune in his 
family. Come into the vestry, Pigeon, 
and say a kind word—as you're sorry, 
and we'll stand by him. He wants to 
be kep’ up, that’s what he wants. 
Mind like that always does, It ain’t 
equal to doing for itself, like most. 
Come along with me, and say what’s 
kind, and cheer him up, as has exerted 
hisself and done his best.” 

“Tt was rousing up,” said Pigeon, 
with a little reluctance; ‘even the 
missis didn’t go again’ that; but 
where he’s weak is in the application. 
I don’t mind just shaking hands ad 

“Tf we was all to go, he might take 
it kind,” suggested Brown, the dairy- 
man, who had little to say, and not 
much confidence in his own opinion ; 
and pride and kindness combined won 
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the day. The deacons who were in 
attendance went in, in a body, to shake 
hands with the pastor, and express 
their sympathy, and congratulate him 
on his sermon, the latter particular 
being an established point of deacon’s 
duty in every well-regulated and har- 
monious community. They went in 
rather pleased with themselves, and 
full of the gratification they were 
about to confer. But the open door 
of the vestry revealed an empty room, 
with the preacher’s black gown lying 
toxsed upon the floor, as if it had been 
thrown down recklessly in his sudden 
exit. The little congratulating pro- 
cession came to a halt, and stared in 
each other’s faces. Their futile good 
intentions flashed into exasperation. 
They had come to bestow their favour 
upon him to make him happy, and 
behold he had fled in contemptuous 
haste, without waiting for their ap- 
proval; even Tozer felt the shock of 
the failure. So far as the oligarchs 
of Salem were concerned, the sermon 
might never have been preached, and 
the pastor sank deeper than ever into 
the bad opinion of Mr. Pigeon and 
Mr. Brown. 

In the mean time Vincent had rushed 
from his pulpit, thrown on his coat, 
andjrushed out again into the cold mid- 
day, tingling in every limb with the 
desperate effort of sel!-restraint, which 
alune had enabled him to preserve the 
gravity of the pulpit, and conclude the 
services with due steadiness and pro- 
priety. When he made that sudden 
pause, it was not for nought. Effect- 
ive though it was, it was no trick of 
oratory which caught the breath at 
his lips, and transfixed him for the 
moment. There, among the crowded 
pews of Salem, deep in the further end 
of the chapel, half lost in the throng 
of listeners, suddenly, all at once, had 
flashed upon him a face—a face, un- 
changed from its old expression, intent 
as if no deluge bad descended, no 
earthquake fallen ; listening, as of old, 
with gleaming keen eyes and close- 
shut emphatic mouth. The whole 
building reeled in Vincent’s eyes, as 
he caught sight of that thin bead, dark 
and silent, gleaming out in all its ex-- 
pressive refinement and intelligence 
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from the common faces round. How 
he kept still and went on was to him- 
self a kind of miracle. Had she moved 
or left the place, he could not have 
restrained himself. But she did not 
move. He watched her, even while 
he prayed, with a profanity of which 
he was conscious to the heart. He 
watched her with her frightful com- 
posure finding the hymn, standing up 
with the rest tosing. When she dis- 
appeared, he rushed from the pulpit 
—rushed out—pursued her. She was 
not to be seen anywhere when he got 
outside, and the first stream of the 
throng of dispersing worshippers, 
which fortunately, however, included 
none of the leading people of Salem, 
beheld with amazed eyes the minister 
who darted through them, and took 
his hurried way to Back Grove Street. 
Could she have gone there? He de- 
bated the question vainly with him- 
self as he hastened on the familiar road. 
The door was open as of old, the chil- 
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dren playing upon the crowded pave- 
ment. He flew up the staircase, which 
creaked under his hasty foot, and 
knocked again at the well-known door, 
instinctively pausing before it, though 
he had meant to burst in and satisfy 
himself. Sach a violence was unne- 
cessary—as if the world had stood 
stil], Mrs. Hilyard opened the door and 
stood before him, with her little ker- 
chief on her head, her fingers still 
marked with blue. “Mr. Vincent,” 
said this incomprehensible woman, 
admitting him without a moment's 
hesitation, pointing him to a chair as 
of old, and regarding him with the old 
steady look of halt-amused observa- 
tion, “ you have never come to see me 
on a Sunday before. It is the best 
day for conversation for people who 
have work to do. Sit down, take 
breath; I have leisure, and there is 
time now for everything we can have 
to say.” 
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PRESIDENT JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Tue father of Jefferson Davis, 
first President of the Confederate 
States, served in the ranks of the 
Revolutionary army of the State 
of Gvorgia, and, at the termination 
of the American war, took up his 
sbode near Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
where his son Jefferson was born on 
the 3d of June 1808. The family 
soon after removed to the banks of 
the Mississippi, in the then territory 
of that name. Jefferson appears to 
have been educated at home until he 
attained the age of fifteen, when he 
was admitted to Transylvania Uni- 
versity at Lexington, Kentucky, the 
most considerable institution of the 
kind west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. At this seat of learning, how- 
ever, he was not destined to remain 
very long; for at the termination 
of his first year, he receivéd the un- 
expected but welcome intelligence 
that he had been appointed a cadet 
in the United States Military Aca- 
demy, and in July 1824 he found 
himself studying the rudiments of 
his profession at, Westpoint. In all 
practical and military pursuits he 
was looked upon as a ruling spirit 
by his classmates, and appears to 
have graduated about the middle of 
his claxs in 1828, when he was bre- 
vetted second-lientenant in the re- 
gular army. In this grade he served 
as an infantry and staff officer upon 
the northern frontier until 1533. 
About that time the Government 
were engaged in putting an end to 
what was called the Black Hawk war. 
After the termination of the Black 
Hawk war, Lieutenant Davis was 
transferred to the western frontier, 
where he joined the first expedition 
that was undertaken against the 
Camanchees and Pawnees, Indian 
tribes, of which Mr. Catlin gives an 
interesting account, and who were 
then occupying the territory near 
the Red River, a tributary of the 
great Mississippi. 

In this expedition these tribes 
were attacked and reduced to obe- 


dience to the United States. During 
the campaign Lieutenant Davis was 
constantly exposed to fatiguing and 
harassing duties; nor was he free 
from domestic affliction. In the 
year 1835 he had married a dangh- 
ter of General Taylor, late President 
of the United States; but shortly 
after their marriage, Mr. Davis had 
the misfortune to lose his wife. 
At this time peace reigned over the 
whole continent, and seeing, in the 
tranquil condition of the country, ’ 
no prospect of active service or dis- 
tinction, he preferred resigning his 
commission to remaining in inac- 
tivity in the army. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the year 1836, he 
returned to the home of his boy- 
hood on the Mississippi, and em- 
ployed hi:nself in the cultivation of 
his estate, which joined that of his 
elder and only brother, Joseph, a 
gentleman of refined tastes and cul- 
tivated mind, and one of the matiy 
instances to be met with in America, 
of persons of considerable attain- 
ments who prefer the shade of do- 
mestic life to the stormy career of 
polities. 

In the well-stocked library of his 


brother, Jefferson Davis had the 
means of gratifying his natural 


love of literature, and of acquiring 
a knowledge of political science, 
which enabled him afterwards to 
take a leading place amongst the 
distinguished statesmen of the 
Union. In his elder brother’ he 
possessed a powerful and valuable 
adviser, whose calm judgment,’ his- 
torical knowledge, and close obser- 
vation of facts, often induced poli- 
ticians to seek his opinion upon 
questions of importance. Thus the 
ex-lieutenant was educated for civil 
life under the auspices of a brother 
about twenty years his senior, to 
whom he looked up with almost 
filial regard. Shortly after this he 
again became a husband, having 
married Miss Howell of New Or- 
leans, who continues to share the 
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anxieties of him upon whom the 
hopes of the Southern Confederacy 
are chiefly fixed. We cannot be sur- 
prised that for some years after his 
first term of military service, he pre- 
ferred the quiet and domestic happi- 
ness of his plantation to mixing in 
public affairs. 

But in 1844 he was induced to 
stand as one of the two democratic 
candidates for the electorship in the 
State of Mississippi, previous to the 
presidential election, in which Mr. 
Clay was the representative of the 
Whig, and Mr. Polk of the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Davis made a 
most successful début as a public 
speaker during the first days of the 
contest, and, in traversing the State, 
delivered a number of addresses, and 
met amongst his opponents some of 
the most experienced politicians in 
the State. Before the election ter- 
minated, he succeeded in winning 
for himself a high reputation as a de- 
bater and orator, and was trium- 
phantly chosen elector. 

The high opinion that his fellow- 
citizens had then formed of him, 
induced them to’ insist upon his 
representing their district in Con- 
gress; and in the beginning of the 
session of 1845, he entered that 
body, not wholly unknown to fame 
like most of its new members, but 
bearing a character of which great 
expectations , bad already been 
formed. He did not take part in 
debate for some months, attentive- 
ly applying himself to acquiring a 
knowledge of the forms of the As- 
sembly, and a practical acquaint- 
ance with those topics which were 
likely to engage the attention of 
the nation. At last, when he “ took 
the floor,” it is stated that ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincey Adams, a mem- 
ber opposed to him in_ politics, 
crossed the chamber and took a 
seat near him until the speech was 
concluded, when Mr. Adams _ re- 
turned and remarked to his friends 
around him, “ Mr. Davis is a remark- 
able man, a very remarkable man, 
gentlemen ; he will make his mark, 
mind me.” 

In May 1846 the United States 
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declared war against Mexico, and 
the citizen-soldiers of the 1st Regi- 
ment of Mississippi Volunteers, 
which had been raised to reinforce 
General Taylor, unanimously chose 
Mr. Davis as their colonel, Al- 
though this distinction was unso- 
licited by him, and was conferred 
upon him when he was a thousand 
miles away from the regiment, he 
promptly conformed to the desire 
of his military admirers, and, re- 
signing his seat in Congress, joined 
his comrades, then at New Orleans 
on their way to the seat of war. 
The army was formed into two 
main divisions—one immediately 
under General Taylor, which oper- 
ated along the Texas frontier; and 
the other in the south, under Gen- 
eral Scott, which finally took pos- 
session of the capital. Colonel 
Davis was ordered to join the 
northern division, and had not long 
been there before, at the battle of 
Monterey, on the 16th of September 
1846, he completely justified the 
choice his regiment had made in 
electing him. 

The battle of Buena Vista was 
fought on the 22d and 23d of Feb- 
ruary 1847, and was claimed by 
both sides as a victory. The ob- 
stinacy of the combatants is_be- 
yond doubt; the Mexicans losing 
nearly 4000 men, and boasting, at 
the same time, that the trophies of 
war were theirs. Colonel Davis 
was thus mentioned in the Com- 
mander-in-Obief’s despatch :—“ The 
Mississippi Riflemen under Colo- 
nel Davis were highly conspicuous 
for their gallantry and steadiness, 
and sustained throughout the en- 
gagement the reputation of vete- 
ran troops. Brought into action 
against an enormously superior 
force, they maintained themselves 
for a long time unsupported, and 
with heavy loss, and held an im- 
portant post in the field until rein- 
torced, Colonel Davis, although se- 
verely .wounded, remained in the 
saddle until the close of the action. 
His distinguished coolness and gal- 
lantry at the head of his regiment 
on this day entitle him to the 
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particular notice of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The President immediately con- 
ferred upon him the rank of briga- 
dier-general—an honour which was 
declined on the gronnd that the 
President had not the power of 
giving rank to officers of the State 
troops. In the autumn of this 
year, when the war was brought 
to a conclusion, he marched the 
remnant of his gallant regiment, 
then greatly reduced in numbers, 
back again to Mississippi, amidst 
the ovations of those who crowded 
to the route to welcome the men and 
applaud the commander. 

Mr. Davis again sought the retire- 
ment of his plantation, with the 
view of recruiting his constitution, 
and of recovering from the effects 
of the severe wounds which he had 
received at Buena Vista. <A few 
morths subsequently, the Governor 
of Mississippi appointed him to fill 
a vacancy in the senate of the 
United States which had occurred 
during the recess; and when the 
State Legislature assembled, he was 
forthwith unanimously elected for 
the term of six years. 

He immediately took such a high 
position in that body as a defender 
of the constitutional rights of the 
South, that he was frequently 
brought into contact with Webster 
and Olay, the leaders of the old 
Whig party. Mr. Davis, on these 
occasions, grappled his opponents 
with great power and effect, taking 
as his guide the protest which Mr. 
Jefferson made, more than sixty 
years ago, against the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, which were enacted 
during the presidency of the elder 
Adams. ‘“Qne of the greatest ca- 
lamities,” said he, “which could 
befall the States, would be separa- 
tion, but not the greatest—consclida- 
tion would be a still greater.” 

Mr. Calhoun, who for some time 
had been the leader of the States 
Rights party, died in 1850. Gifted 
with a cultivated mind, a fervid 
style of speaking, an earnest love 
for the constitution in the spirit in 
which it was adopted, he was en- 
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gaged to the last in urging argu- 
ments and using his _ influence 
against what he considered the en- 
croachments which the North had, 
from time to time, made upon its 
provisions. His last speech in the 
Senate was delivered five or six 
weeks before his death. A mortal 
illness was then upon him; and 
fearing that he would be unequal 
to the task of speaking for any 
length of time, he sought the ina- 
dulgence of the House, and request- 
ed his friend Mr. Mason to read his 
address, The subject under discus- 
sion related to the celebrated Com- 
promise measure of 1850. 

A bill for the organization of the 
territories of New Mexico and Utah, 
a bill to amend the law relating to 
fugitive slaves, a bill to establish 
the boundary-line of Texas, a bill 
to abolish slavery in the district of 
Columbia—were before the Senate. 

Mr. Clay proposed to appoint a 
committee of thirteen, to which 
should be referred all bills affect- 
ing. the question of slavery. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Clay, as chairman 
of this committee, presented these 
various bills, with modifications, in 
one measure to the House, hop- 
ing thereby to induce that body 
to accept it as a whole. This was 
cailed the Omnibas Bill. Subse- 
quently it was again divided by the 
Senate into different bills. A vote 
was taken on eacli, and each was 
passed independently. 

During Mr. Calhoun’s illness, a 
distinguished senator, who _ pos- 
sessed his entire confidence, one 
day went to visit him. In speak- 
ing of the above measures, Mr. Cal- 
houn said:—‘“T shall probably 
never again be in the Senate; my 
day is gone by; but if the gentle- 
men who have charge of these ques- 
tions think that they will be able, 
as loyal men, to adjust them by 
compromise, I fear they are mis- 
taken. The seeds, sir, of dissolu- 
tion have been sown, and must 
bear their fruit. The two sections 
can no longer live under a common 
government. I think I can see 
clearly within what time the separa- 
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tion will take place, and fix it at 
twelve years—three presidential 
terms. My judgment is clear on 
that subject, but I am not so clear as 
to how it will take place; but think 
that the greatest probability is that 
the Government will explode during 
a Presidential election.” 

It was never for a moment in 
doubt upon whom the mantle of 
Mr. Calhoun should fall. Senator 
Davis, opposed by Clay, Webster, 
and Cass, denounced the Omnibus 
Bill from the first as utterly at war 
with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and altogether subversive of the in- 
terests of the South; declaring that 
he preferred the total separation of 
the State he represented to her ac- 
ceptance of such a makeshift. He 
saw in it nothing but a hollow 
truce, in which the North would 
gain the whole advantage. But his 
arguments were unavailing, and the 
different bills were passed ‘by large 
majorities. 

The vote of Mr. Davis, and the 
active part he took upon this ques- 
tion, gave considerable power to 
the Union party in the State of 
Mississippi. The election of Gov- 
ernor was to be held in November 
1851. The States Rights party at 
first put up the late General Quitman, 
who retired from the contest shortly 
before the election. An appeal was 
then made to Senator Davis to re- 
sign his seat in the Senate and take 
the field. He did so, and was de- 
feated by a meagre majority by Mr. 
Foote, his former colleague. But it 
would seem, indeed, from what took 
place in the foliowing year, that 
he would have been elected Gov- 
ernor if he had been earlier in the 
field, or, that his fellow-citizens 
soon discovered that they had made 
a mistake in not placing him at the 
head of the Executive; for at the 
Presidential election in 1852 he had 
so easy a triumph that his opponents 
never after recovered their position 
as a party in the State. It was 
mainly through his exertions that 
his State cast her vote for Gene- 
ral Pierce by many thousands, se- 
curing an easy victory for Demo- 
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cratic and State Rights principles 
against the Whig party represented 
by General Scott. A short time be- 
fore the inauguration of the new 
President, Colonel Davis was invited 
to take charge of the War Depart- 
ment. He accepted the po-t, and 
immediately repaired to Washington 
to assume the duties attendant upon 
it. 

The second-lientenant of 1829 was 
now the Secretary of War of 1858, 
having been in the mean time Re- 
presentative and Senator in Con- 
gress. le brought therefore to his 
office high qualitications both of a 
civil and military character. His 
early education, his experience in 
the field, both in subordinate posi- 
tions and in command, made him 
thoroughly acquainted with all 
those matters of detail which affect 
the wellbeing of the soldier; while 
the active part which he ,had 
taken, both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate, on 
military affairs, familiarised him 
with the proper requirements and 
administration of the War Office. 
At the time of Mr. Davis’s appoint- 
ment, the department over which 
he was called upon to preside re- 
quired a firm, vigorous, and clear 
understanding. Acting, as he in- 
variably did, from honest convic- 
tions, he may have incurred the 
anathemis of the grumblers and 
drones of the’ army, in whom he 
endeavoured to arouse a spirit of 
activity and zeal, but no voice was 
ever heard to assail him on the 
ground of self-interest or of private 
alvantage, 

The commissariat of the depart- 
ment during his administration 
was entirely remodelled, and steps 
were taken to supply the smallest 
posts with regularity, which were 
often situated in isolated spots 
scattered over this vast continent, 
sometimes a thousand miles away 
from a railroad or navigable streain. 
During the second year of his ad- 
ministration he increased the re- 
gular army by four regiments. He 
improved the light infantry and 
rifle system of tactics, and favoured 
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the manufacture of rifled muskets 
and pistols, and caused extensive 
expeditions to be made in the west- 
ern part of the continent for scien- 
tific, military, and railroad purposes, 
It was also by his advice that com- 
missions were given to Colonel De- 
Jafield, Major Mordecai, and Captain 
M‘Clellan, to proceed to the Crimea 
for the purpose of reporting upon 
the operations before Sebastopol. 
The determination with which Mr. 
Davis carried ont his measures may 
be judged of from the mode in 
which he dealt with a “ difficulty,” 
upon an oceasion when it was pro- 
posed to stop the supplies in conse- 
quence of certain acts of Govern- 
ment. The men who led what was 
called this factious movement, were 
representatives of those districts 
where large Government works were 
carried on. Mr. Davis gave direc- 
tions that operations should be sus- 
pended in these places, thus throw- 
ing out-of employment hundreds of 
workmen, who soon brought their 
influence to bear upon their repre- 
sentatives. The sums were forth- 
with provided, to the chagrin of 
those who were disposed to with- 
hold them. We cite this incident 
to show the str ng will which char- 
acterises Mr. Davis, “but are far 
from wishing to justify such a mode 
of carrying on a Government. The 
fact that it took place is only one 
more example of the power to op- 
press which democratic institutions 
give to ministers. 

President Pierce was a well-inten- 
tioned patriotic man. He possessed 
many qualities of heart which en- 
deared him to his subordinates in 
office; and if he had one great 
fault it was that he hesitated to do 
right because he feared to do wrong. 
In this regard Secretary Davis was 
his very opposite. Four the most part 
their distinguishing characteristics 
were directly antagonistic. Their 
relations, notwithstanding, were al- 
ways cordial. The Secretary ad- 
mired the President for his benevo- 
lence of disposition. The President 
admired the Secretary for his un- 
bending devotion to honest pur- 
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pose. Often did a touching state- 
ment of a mother and daughter or- 
sister, backed by that of a member 
of Congress, influence the President 
to hasten to the War Department 
on behalf of the representations of 
these fair applicants, and often 
did they return unsuccessful. In 
cases presented for his consider- 
ation Secretary Davis never acted 
without patient examinagion, but 
when he did act his decision was ir- 
revocable. The correct conclusions 
at which he arrived in deliberating 
upon the subjecis which came before 
him, together with the promptitude 
of his opinions and his unswerving 
firmness, rendered him, before the 
first six months of his secretaryship 
had elapsed, the master spirit of the 
Cabinet. Permitting no _ interfer- 
ence, directly or indirectly, in the 
affairs of his own department, he, 
as may naturally be supposed, did 
not interfere with the affairs of hi 
colleagues. While, therefore, he di 
not control the general policy of the 
Administration, the Admimstration 
exercised no control over his depart- 
ment. In @xecutive council his voice 
was always impressive, but it was 
not always overpowering. Hence 
he cannot be considered responsible 
for all the acts of the Administration 
with which he was officially con- 
nected. It was, however, enough 
for him that he had conducted his 
own department with acknowledged 
ability, imparting to the army a 
great deal of his°own determination 
and spirit. Some months before 
the expiration of the presidential 
term of General Pierce, the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi had again elected 
him to the United States Senate tor 
a period of six years, to enter upon 
his duties the day of his leaving 
the War Department. At mid-day, 
therefore, on the 4th of March 1857, 
he stepped from that department into 
the Senate Chamber. 

What a change had there taken 
place since he left his seat six years 
before! His great political adver- 
saries were gone. The impassioned 
eloquence of Clay had been hushed 
for ever. The solemn accent and 
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logical argument of Webster were 
never more to be heard upon 
earth. Little demagogues, with 
little names, had, in the interval, 
found their way into the Senate. 
This deplorable retrogression afford- 
ed to an observing patriot melan- 
choly evidences that the Government 
of the Union was degenerating ; 
_ that, in fact, it had entered the first 
phase of practical decadence. Dog- 
mas, conflicting directly with the 
provisions of the Constitution, had 
been employed to make would-be 
grave senaters out of fourth and 
fifth rate taproom politicians. Hope- 
less as might seem the effort, dis- 
couraging as were all the signs of 
the times, Senator Davis went to 
work with his usual resolution and 
energy, to endeavour to secure a 
new lease fur constitutional union, 
and to preserve, in this manner, for 
the benefit of after generations, the 
gommonwealth of the American Re- 
public. The Federal system, while 
administered in the sense in which 
it had its origin—viz., one of the 
sovereign States operating for the 
honour and interest of “all, and all 
operating for the honour and in- 
terest of each (as was the case under 
the Presidencies of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe)— 
had not an enemy in the South, and 
Senator Davis was one of its most 
faithful supporters. In the pleni- 
tude of their power the sovereign 
States created the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a government of trusts 
merely. | Unscrupulous _ politicians 
converted it into a government of 
uses. That which they deemed ex- 
pedient they deemed just. En. 
croaciiment succeeded encroachment 
in rapid succession. The Federalists 
of the North desired strength in 
Congress, in order that they might 
virtually consummate consolidation, 
and thereby force the South td& be- 
come their vassal. It was avow- 
edly for the purpose of disturbing 
the sectional equilibrium that the 
Missouri Restriction was conceived 
—a restriction that was not only 
a violation of the Constitution, but 
also of the treaty by which Louni- 
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siana was acquired. That equili- 
brium, so essential to peaceful and 
prosperous intercourse, was adverse 
to the ulterisr aims of the North, 
These were chiefly the exclusion of 
all foreign merchandise which con- 
flicted with domestic manufactures 
Jrom the Southern markets, and the 
transport of Southern products to 
foreign counties. The former was 
wellnigh accomplished by the tariffs 
of 1828 and 1842; the latter, as far 
as it could be effected by legislation, 
was carried out by the Act of Con- 
gress which prohibited any citizen 
from becoming the owner of a for- 
eign-built bottom. 

The same party, but under vari- 
ous names, has, ever since the time 
of the elder Adams, shown a total 
disregard to the written Constitu- 
tion. It has inereased in power, 
vigour, and ferocity from year to 
year, and, under the title of Repub- 
lican, has fought the battle which 
has rent the Union in sunder, 

Senator Davis was seldom absent 
from a sitting of the Senate, from 
the 4th of March, until after his State 
had met in convention and had 
seceded from the Union, in January 
1861. Session after session his voice 
was raised in support of the system 
of the Central Government, in the 
spirit in which it was established 


by the statesmen of 1787. But 
unanswerable as were his argu- 


ments, solemn as were his eloquent 
appeals, they were in vain. From 
his last great speech we make a few 
extracts :— 

“We do not desire these things. We 
seek not the injury of any one. We 
seek not to disturb your prosperity. 
We at least, to a certain extent, have 
looked to our agricultural Jabour as 
that to which we prefer to adhere. We 
have seen, in the diversity of the oceu- 
pations of the States, the bond of the 
Union. We have rejoiced in your pros- 
perity. We have sent you our staples, 
and purchased your manufactured arti- 
cles. We have used your ships for the 
purpose of transport and navigation. 
We have gloried in the extension of 
American commerce everywhere: have 
felt proud as yourselves in every achieve- 
ment you made in art; on every sea 
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that you carried your flag, in regions 
to which it had hitherto not been borne; 
and, if we must leave you, we can leave 
you still with the goodwill which would 
prefer that your prosperity should con- 
tinue. If we must part, I say, we can 
put our relations upon that basis which 
will give you the advantage of a favour- 
ed trade with us, and still made the in- 
tercourse mutually beneficial to each 
other. If you will not, then it is an 
issue from which we will not shrink: 
for between oppression and freedom, 
between the maintenance of right and 
submission to power, we will invoke the 
God of Battles, and meet our fate, what- 
ever it may be.” 


On the 4th day of February seven 
of the sovereign States of the late 
Union met in Congress at Montgo- 
mery, Alabama. As soon as they 
were organised, they proceeded to 
elect a Provisional President. Jeffer- 
son Davis of Mississippi, who had 
been on his plantation ever since he 
had taken leave of the Senate, as if 
by common consent, was agreed to 
as the most suitable man for the po- 
sition. The hopes of an infant Con- 
federacy were centred in him: and 
its interests demanded his election. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that he 
should have been chosen by acclama- 
tion. From his plantation retreat he 
promptly came, in obedience to the 
public will, to occupy the Executive 
Ohair. 

The organisation of a vast army, 
the formation of a judicature, and the 
arrangement of the various govern- 
ment departments, were the momen- 
tous matters in which h@ was now 
engaged, and taxed all his powers as 
a civilian and Commander-in-Chief. 
In considering the simultaneous man- 
ner in which ultimately the whole of 
the Southern States rose to arms, it is 
remarkable that, even after the meet- 
ing of the Montgomery Congress, there 
was still much Union feeling to be 
found throughout the various States, 
Considerable difference of opinion 
exisied as to the question of Seces- 
sion. Men of authority and weight 
seemed to pause - before they took 
the final step of separating them- 
selves from the Federal Govern- 
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ment. They foresaw the evils of war, 
they knew what misery would result 
from civil strife, and they wavered be- 
tween two minds, while the more ad- 
vanced and ardent spirits were for 
final and total separation; but on the 
17th of April an event took place 
which banished doubt, rendered the 
most prudent desperate, and united 
public opinion in the Slave States to 
an extent unparalleled in the history 
of revolutions. 

Mr. Lincoln issued a proclamation 
calling for 75,000 troops to put down 
the rebellion. This was the torch 
that lit up the South and rendered 
snbsequent compromise impossible. 
In conversing with intelligent and mo- 
derate men in the South, it is inva- 
riably noticeable that they regard 
this as the straw that broke the ca- 
mel’s back,—the treasonable blow to 
State Sovereignty, which is consider- 
ed in the South to be the corner-stone 
of the constitution. Had Mr. Davis’s 
warning voice been listened to in Ja- 
nuary, we believe that, instead of pass- 
ing a year and a half of bloodshed, 
enormous extravagance, and dire ca- 
lamity, we should have found that the 
Seceding States would have by this 
time returned to the shadow of the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner,” and that 
an enduring peace would have ere 
now been made between the North 
and South. Tie following remarks 
of Mr. Davis, taken from the speech 
we have before noticed, justify this 
opinion :— 


“The question which now presents 
itself to the country is, What shall we 
do with events as they stand? Shall we 
allow this separation to be total? Shall 
we render it peaceful, with a view to the 
chance that when hunger shall brighten 
the intellects of men, and the teachings 
of hard experience shall have tamed 
them, they may come back, in the spirit 
of onr fathers, to the task of reconstrue- 
tion? Or will they have that separation 
partial ; will they give to each State all 
its military power: will they still pre- 
serve the common agent: and will they 
thus carry on a government different 
from that which now exists, yet not se- 
parating the States so entirely as to 
make the work of reconstruction equal 
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to a new creation,—not separating them 
so as to render it utterly impossible to 
administer any functions of the Govern- 
ment in security and peace? 

“Looking then upon the separation 
as inevitable, not knowing how that se- 
paration is to occur, or at least what 
States it is to embrace, there remains 
to us; I believe, as the consideration 
which is most useful, the inquiry, How 
can this separation be effected so as to 
leave us the power, whenever we shall 
have the will, to reconstruct? It can 
only be done by adopting a policy of 
peace. It can only be done by denying 
to the Federal Government all power 
to coerce. Jt can only be done by re- 
turning to the point from which we 
started, and saying, ‘ This is a govern- 
ment of fraternity, a government of con- 
sent; and it shall not be administered 
in departure from those principles.’ ” 


When events rendered it neces- 
‘sary that the plan of a campaign 
should be arranged, Mr. Davis’s 
powers were called into full en- 
ergy, anil the various battles which 
were fought during the first four 
months of the struggle show the 
genius which directed the Confede- 
rate strategy, and enabled them to 
stem the tide against vastly superior 
numbers. -* 
‘ On the morning upon which the 
battle of Manasses was fought, Presi- 
dent Davis was at Richmond, about 
120 miles distant ®oimn the field. 
When the first intelligence of the 
conflict reached him by telegraph, 
he got into an express train and 
reached the scene of action in the 
afternoon. The battle then was 
far from being decided, and, mount- 
ing his charger, he rode to the cen- 
tre. Above the roll of small arms 
and the booming of artillery rose 
the shouts of twice ten thousand 
joyous voices to greet his arrival. 

esponding to the cheers of his 
countrymen, he placed himself con- 
spicuonsly in the front. His _pre- 
sence, his words—* Onwards, brave 
comrades, onwards!”—gave new 
courage to both men and officers. 
The victory was no longer in doubt, 
and at sunset fifty thousand men 
were flying in disgrace, and flinging 
away arins, ammunition, and cloth- 
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ing, before an undisciplined army of 
two-thirds of its numbers. 

The Provisional Government of 
the Confederate States was estab- 
lished for a period of one year. 
That period expired on the 22d of 
February last. The permanent 
Constitution, accepted already by 
thirteen seceded States, came into 
complete effect on the 22d, the an- 
niversary of the birth of General 
Washington. 

The election of President, Vice- 
President, and members of Con- 
gress, took place in November last, 
when President Davis had no oppo- 
nent for his office; in fact, he re- 
ceived as unanimous and authori- 
tative a vote as did Presiuent Wash- 
ington. It is saying nothing but 
the bare truth to state that one is 
as great a favourite with eight mil- 
lions of people of the Contederate 
States as the other was with three 


millions of the original thirteen. 
Washington was justly denominated 


a rebel, and all must acknowledge 
he dignified the term. He rebelled 
against wrongs which the mother 
country could and did inflict without 
the violation of positive law. Davis 
rebelied against the violation of a care- 
fally wriiten Constitution, and against 
the breach of the articles of copart- 
nership between sovereign States, and 
as the executive head of seven of these 
States. 

No citizen was more loyal to the 
United States than he, until Missis- 
sippi ceased to be a State of the Union, 
and in exercise of her sovereign rights 
demanded the allegiance of her own 
sons. 

In the performance of political 
duties, citizens of the South con- 
sider that they stand to their respec- 
tive States in the same relation as 
a subject stands to his sovereign. 
Their obligations to her, in case of 
collision with the Federal Govern- 
ment, are paramount. Citizeuship 
in one State does not enable them 
to enjoy citizenship in another. A 
citizen of Massachusetts could not 
remove to Virginia, and there vote 
for President, member of Congress, 
or any State officer, without having 
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first become a citizen of Virginia, 
in the form prescribed by her own 
constitution. In reality, the United 
States constituted nothing more than 
& commonwealth of republics, which 
in their early history acted upon the 
old Greek idea, that the best govern- 
ment is that where an injury offered 
to one member is resented as an in- 
jury offered to all. Coercion, as at- 
tempted, is a military usurpation of 
the Federal Government,—the notion 
of a military chieftain created Lieute- 
nant-General by Congress in times of 
profound peace. 

Immediately after the last Presi- 
dential election, General Scott be- 
gan to show solicitude for the safe 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln. By- 
and-by, he expressed his apprehen- 
sion that the event could not be 
consummated without the concen- 
tration at the capital of a part of the 
regular army, chiefly artillery and 
dragoons. 

These apprehensions were shared 
by Mr. Lincoln and his most prominent 
advisers. In compliance with their 
request, President Buchanan allowed 
General Scott to mde such arrange- 
mets as he might deem suitable to the 
circuwstances, 

Accordingly, eariy in February, 
Washington was practically con- 
verted into a military camp. The 
Lieutenant-General was soon seen 
taking the initiative for rendering 
the civil subordinate to the military 
rule. Mr. Lincoln was installed in 
office without resistance; but the 
installation by means of an armed 
force was a departure from the usages 
of every other instance, and caused 
melancholy forebodings that if the 
President had required bayonets 
to place him in office, he would, 
as a matter of course, require bay- 
onets to sustain him there. And all 
this took place in the face of Mr. 
Sewarid’s declaration a few weeks 
before, that “the Union could not 
be maintained by force, and that a 
Union of force was a despotism,” 
And in this light was the subject 
viewed by the framers of the Cunsti- 
tution. 

Three times was the proposition 
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made, in the convention, to give 
powers to the Federal Government 
to coerce a State, but it was stead- 
fastly refused, upon the ground that 
it would be to authorise that Govern- 
ment to make war upon a sovereign 
State. Virginia entered the Union 
with the express reservation that she 
would retire from it if she chose, 
whenever its Government became a 
Government of oppression to her. 


These have been the principles upon 
which Mr. Davis has always acted, 
spoken, and written. What it cost 
him to separate from the Union 
can best be gathered from his own 
words :— 


“Tt may be pardoned me, sir, who in 
my boyhood was given to the military 
service, and who have followed under 
tropical suns and over northern snows, 
the flag of the Union, suffering for-it as 
does not become me to speak, if I here 
express a sorrow which always over- 
whelms me when I think of taking a 
last leave of that object of early affec- 
tion and proud association, feeling that 
henceforth it is not to be the banner 
which, by day and by night, I am ready 
to follow, to hail with the rising and 
bless with the setting sun. But God, 
who knows the hearts of men, will judge 
between you and us at whose door lies 
the responsibility of this. Men will see 
the efforts I have made here and else- 
where ; and that I have been silent when. 
words would not avail, have curbed an 
impatient temper, and hoped that con- 
ciliatory counsels might do that which 
I knew could not be effected by harsh 
means. And yet the only response 
which has come from the other side has 
been a stolid indifference, as though it 
mattered not. ‘Let the temple fall, we 
do not care.’ Sirs, remember that such 
conduct is offensive, and that men may 
become indifferent even to the object 
of their early attachments.” 


As an orator, Mr. Davis stands in 
the front rank amongst American 
statesmen. Nothing strikes an Eng- 
lishman visiting America more than 
the facility with which all public 
men express their ideas in discuss- 
ing public affairs. And if the style 
of most speakers is not so chaste or 
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classical as that of statesmen in 
Europe, it may nevertheless be said 
that there are few men who take 
even the smallest part in politics 
in America who cannot speak with 
fluency and energy, which prac- 
tice rather than great acquirements 
has given them. But the subject 
of this sketch is an orator in every 
sense of the word. His mind is 
well stored with the history of an- 
cient and modern times, as well as 
with a minute and extensive know- 
ledge of the various political ques- 
tions which have agitated the 
States from the time of their birth 
to the present day. Calm and grave 
is he when the subject requires 
solemnity and reason; impassioned 
and energetic when he wishes to 
appeal to the sympathies of his 
hearers. 

It is not our intention to de- 
scribe the private life of Mr. Davis. 
His public career is that to which 
Wwe now call attention; buat in all 
domestic relations as son, husband, 
and father, his acts will bear the 
most rigid scrutiny. In conversa- 
tion he is disposed to be silent, 
rather than to assume or instruct. 
In manner he is simple and affable, 
with a little more stern dignity than 
is generally found amongst Southern 
gentlemen. 

Snch is the statesman and soldier 
who now presides over the destinies 
of the Confederate States. The 
great part assigned to him to play 
is stil] full of difficulty and danger. 
Cut off altogether from ‘free com- 
munication with Europe, tne South 
has, from the commencement of the 
war, been obliged to sustain a most 
unequal contest; but the master- 
mind which has directed the Confe- 
derate Government during this period 
of trial, has met and overcome diffi- 
culties which at first seemed insu- 
perable. 

Mr. Seward asserts that the North 
“ possess the Mississippi.” The Pre- 
sident of the Confederate States an- 
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swers this by despatching a single 
gunboat into the midst of the Federal 
fleet, which swoops down the river 
upon the Yankee ships, and carries 
terror and destruction to all who op- 
pose it. Mr. Seward tells the diplo- 
matists of Europe that he has “ forced 
the insurgents to battle in the most 
inaccessible part of the insurrectionary 
district ;” while Stonewall Jackson 
keeps Washington itse]f in a state of 
anxiety bordering on a panic, and the 
North are unable to boast one single 
success since the war began, where 
they have not fought under cover of 
their gunboats. Mr. Seward says that 
“the forces and resources of the Go- 
vernment are unexhausted and in- 
creasing.” Mr. Davis replies by de- 
feating an army of eighty thousand 
men, and forcing the “ Government” 
to resort toa conscription. Mr. Sew- 
ard informs the world that “ the forces 
and resources of the insurgents are 
diminished, and becoming nearly ex- 
hausted ;” when every mail brings us 
intelligence of new armies springing 
up to oppose “the Government” in 
Missouri, Western Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, and suddenly two “ Rebel” 
iron-clad gunboats make their unex- 
pected appearance on the James river. 
Mr. Seward assures us that “‘ the * Dis- 
unionists,’ even in their strongest 
holds, are not a people, but only a 
faction!” whereas the whole popula-_ 
tion is in fact like one mind in their 
determination to support President 
Davis, and endure any punishment 
except a return to the yoke of the 
hated Yankee. 

But we fear some time must yet 
elapse before peace can be restored. 
The North is still unconvinced. It 
has an enormous stake in preserving 
the Unien. The question of boun- 
dary is a most difficult one. Pa sions 
have been aroused which it wili take 
generations to calm; but, be the 
struggle long or short, history will 
regard Jefferson Davis as one of the 
few great men that this war has 
produced. 
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PICTURES BRITISH AND FOREIGN : INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Prorures have a speech which the 
division of tongues has not con- 
founded. The arts still utter a lan- 
guage which the dispersion of races 
cannot corrupt. A congress of na- 
tions may be a Babel; a convoca- 
tion of international arts must be a 
brotherhood. Thus happy is it when 
the earth, grown old in war—blessed 
is it when peoples have been long 
divided into hostile camps, that the 
arts both of beauty and utility can 
raise themselves on one platform, 
and proclaim, in words we all can 
read, the common humanity from 
whence they spring. 

Yet while three thousand works 
quitely nestle in international gal- 
leries, vain were it to suppose that 
these banners of peace were other 
than the trophies of war; not indeed 
won by battle of the sword, but by 
the clash of contending civilisations, 
and the contest of conflicting intel- 
lects. Checkered, must it be ad- 
mitted, has been the history of the 
arts, for militant warfare of one 
thousand years has ushered in this 
present jubilee. What wide gulfs 
seething in storm, what wild theo- 
ries ending in chaos, lie between the 
art-epochs, when birds came to eat 
of the grapes which Apelles painted 
and maidens sat beneath apple blos- 
soms in Millais’s ‘Spring’! Yet 
fully to enjoy, and surely rightly to 
understand, the multifarious pro- 
ducts brought together in these rich- 
est of picture-galleries, it is need- 
ful to the student to plunge into an 
obscure past in order that present 
works may shine in their true light. 
Certainly, to attain to any critical 
discrimination of the extant schools 
of Europe, something must be known 
of their derivative roots, and some- 
what told of their immediate an- 
tecedents. In thé history of our 
English school, for example, we 
should learn what was the influence 
of Holbein and Vandyke upon Rey- 
nolds; what the eway of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Titian upon 


our living painters. In like manner, 
in the study of French art we should 
make ourselves acquainted even with 
the spirit and the results of the great 
Revolution, the wars of Napoleon, 
and other political convulsions 
which have left their abiding im- 
press upon the genius of the French 
people. In Italy, again, to the latest 
of times, painters will continue to 
take inspiration from Dante and 
Tasso. In Germany also, art, like 
literature, still owns the mastery of 
Goethe and Schiller. Furthermore, 
the pictures in the International 
Exhibition are, like flowers and fruits 
of the earth, in some degree the pro- 
duct of climate and of soil. A Nor- 
wegian fiord, with its serrated bat- 
tlements of pine forests, is not more 
unlike to the Lake of Nemi or the 
Bay of Naples, then the frowning 
landscapes of Scandinavain painters 
to the serene skies of sunny Claude. 
In a calm estimate of national 
schools, then, these circumstances 
and conditions must be duly ba- 
lanced. Thus, and thus only, can 
be determined the positive and the 
comparative position held by each 
nation of Europe in this great con- 
gress of the arts. Science has long 
profited from comparative anatomy 
and comparative physiology: art, 
in like manner, may now extend the 
basis of her generalisation by a com- 
parative philosophy of pictures, 

An International Exhibition brings 
the genius of each nation into dis- 
tinctive relief, and yet into general 
harmony. The works of an indi- 
vidual are necessarily partial; the 
products of a nation even are par- 
tial, because the domain of art and 
the infinity of nature are too vast to 
be comprehended by any one re- 
stricted epoch of time, or compassed 
within the narrow area of a given 
territory. Yet, perhaps, just in pro- 
portion as every people has failed to 
embrace the universe of art, has it 
succeeded in working out a smaller 
specialty to unexampled completion. 
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Such was, in fact, the restricted 
triumph reserved for each of the 
states and cities of Italy, even at a 
time when the arts seemed omni- 
present and omnipotent. Umbria 
became intense in devotion, Venice 
was triumphant in colour, Rome 
unexampled in drawing and expres- 
sion. And so, in the present day 
in modern Europe, some _ schools 
aspire to the Christian and Catholic, 
some peoples are given to the deco- 
rative, the romantic, and the sen- 
suous; while others, walking the 
ardous paths leading to high art, 
have cast their works into forms 
classic and academic. But impartial 
self-knowledge it is proverbially 
difficult to attain unto. An artist, 
working in his studio, knows not 
how his picture may bear the test of 
‘ public exhibition. A nation mov- 
ing along the broad stream which 
bears the age onward or downward, 
scarcely can tell how her works may 
comport themselves in a_ general 
congress of the world. And so has 
it been in the present International 
Exhibition. Some nations, weighed, 
have been found wanting; some 
masters, pos-essed of local fame, 
have not been able to extend their 
reputation. On the other hand, 
schools hitherto little known—the 
Norwegian, the Swedish, and the 
Swiss—have appealed to the verdict 
of Europe, and obtained recognition 
and renowa. 

Yet is there still another and a 
severer test to which we may, and 
indeed must, put the collective art 
of this our age. We are bound to 
compare and contrast it with the 
works of the past. We are com- 
pelled to inquire in what relation 
Ingres, Delaroche, and Ary-Schefter, 
of the French school, stand to Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Francia, and 
Angelico, of the Italian. It is our 
duty to determine how much Gal- 
lait and Leys, in the Belgian divi- 
sion, may be indebted to Van Dyke 
and Rubens, or to Van Eyck and 
Memling. We must ascertain also 
in what- degree the colour of Rey- 
nolds, and the sunshine of our Eng- 
lish school, are borrowed from the 
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lustre of Venice, the sister republic 
of the sea; for, as we have already 
said, though art be heaven-inspired, 
though pictures shouid be the free 
outgrowth of nature, even as trees 
and herbs and flowers, yet have 
they a pedigree and a history, and 
hence appeal must be made to the 
precedent of the past, and judgment 
must be given accordant with the 
established experience of mankind. 
In fine, the vast assemblage of pic- 
tures in.the International Galleries 
may be taken as an illuminated 
chart, whereon are set down the high 
lands of pictorial genius, rivers of 
knowledge, seats of learning, the 
centres of intellectual and esthetic 
civilisation, 

From the British 
this pictorial chart we decipher 
without difficulty the landmarks 
of our English schoo). The names 
of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsbo- 
rough, Wilson, West, Loutherbourg, 
Lawrence, Danby, Hilton, Boning- 
ton, Collins, Constable, Wilkie, 
Etty, Leslie, and Turner, would 
suffice to make any land or epoch 
illustrious. In the exposition of 
Paris, our English school seized 
Europe by surprise; in the present 
Exhibition of London, the increased 
furce of the British collection would 
take the world by storm. We now 
make, indeed, both for quality and 
extent, a grand display. Other na- 
tions, such as France and Germany, 
are not at home; they are in the 
land of strangers, and accordingly 
their wardrobe is scanty as that of 
travellers. Bat England is in her 
own house, and hence we find her 
full riches are around her. All 
but impossible would it indeed be 
for our English school to be seen to 
greater advantage. Never can we 
hope to enjoy a better opportunity 
of estimating our positive merits, or 
of adjudicating on our comparative 
position. Let us therefore degcend 
into minuter details. What, we 
would ask, are the characteristics 
of our English school ? 

The British pictures, then, in the 
International Exhibition, once more 
show the English school to be 
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strong in incident, effect, and col- 
our, but proportionately weak in 
drawing and deficient in learning. 
High art is not our vocation. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more painful 
than some of the abortions of which 
the more ambitious among the 
painters of last centary were guilty. 
The grand sonorous periods in 
Fuseli’s ‘Lectures;’ his descrip- 
tion of a beggar rising from the 
hands of Michael Angelo, the pa- 
triarch of poverty; the teachings of 
Barry, tending to lofty conception 
and design; the ambition of poor 
Haydon, finding its last reproof in 
the success of the Tom Thumb ex- 
hibitionn—are known to all. Bat 
the pictures executed in the English 
school under these inspirations may 
not have been seen by our own gene- 
ration till the opening of the present 
Exhibition. Such works as Fuseli’s 
‘Nightmare’ and ‘the Expulsion 
of Satan from Paradise,’ North- 
cote’s ‘Last Sleep of Argyll,’ West’s 
‘Oath of Hannibal,’ and Haydon’s 
‘Mock Election,’ serve now but to 
point a melancholy morai. They 
contess, with blushing confusion, 
that at the time our English Aca- 
demy wus founded, there were 
artists eager to walk in the steps 
of Riphael, only they wanted the 


knowledge dud the training, not 
to say the genius. In the face of 


such fuilures, the like of which we 
know not in the whole area of 
Europe, with the disheartening fact 
that painters of this cast starved 
during life, and died wanting even 
the recompense of posthumous fame, 
it is, we think, not without good 
cause that English artists have for- 
saken high art altogether. Neither 
proficiency nor profit seems to 
prompt to this line. 

Yet perhaps it were unfair to 
dismiss this branch of the subject 
without some mitigation to the 
sweeping severity of our censure. 
Hilton, of course, cannot for one 
momeyt compare with the great 
masters of Italy, who were indeed 
the bright originals from whence 
he caught a borrowed light. Yet 
*The Crucifixion’ and ‘The Angel 
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delivering St. Peter’ do not err 
through any positive defect; they 
want only the animating fire; they 
lack nothing but physical energy 
and divine unction. As carefal 
compilations, they are admirable. 
Opie’s ‘David Rizzio’ is.a good 
picture for a bad time. West’s 
‘Death of General Wolfe’ is per- 
haps his best work, skilful in con- 
centration of subject, laudable in the 
bold adoption of contemporaneous 
costume. Ovpley, father of the vene- 
rable Lord Lyndharst—like West, 
an American naturalised in Eng- 
land—is represented by ‘ The Death 
of Major Pierson,’ a picture speci- 
ally to be commended for its power, 
unaffected truth, and simplicity. 
Etty, though primarily a_ colour- 
ist, yet by his grand composi- 
tion, ‘Woman pleading for the Van- 
quished,’ makes triumphal entry 
into the region of high art. But 
after full credit and all just praise 
are bestowed ‘upon like works as 
these, a moment’s inquiry will 
prove that our English school held 
at this period a position far beneath 
the contemporary art of continental 
Europe. In the year 1784, the 
French David painted ‘Les Hor- 
aces, now hanging in the Louvre, 
the most illustrious trophy of the 
French classic school. In 1819 was 
painted, by the famed Gericault, 
‘The Shipwreck of the Medusa,’ 
often quoted as the signal victory 
of the school romantic over its rival 
the classic. And towards the close 
of last century, in Italy, Benvenuti 
was finishing his great work, * Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes,’ still 
in the Cathedral of Arezzo, Yeé in 
the same century, in our own coun- 
try, Thornhill was vapouring in the 
dome of St. Paul, Wright blotching 
at Derby, and Barry daubing in the 
Adelphi. Since these days, how- 
ever, we are happy to know, even 
on the reassuring evidence of the 
International Galleries, that Eng- 
lish art has found progression. Our 
native school was late in its rise, 
has been recent in its growth, and 
from first to last proves itself* sue- 
cessful just so far, as, content with 
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humble walk, it renounces ambi- 
tion. 

From the crowd of presumptuous 
mediocrity stand out, in the pro- 
minence due to simple trath, two 
companion yet rival painters, Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough. Gains- 
borough, in the International Ex- 
hibition, is well represented; Rey- 
nolds is less fortunate. The pic- 
tures painted by the latter have 
been estimated at above one thou- 
sand in number—the published 
engravings from these works are set 
down at seven hundred. It is 
manifest, then, that even thirty-five 
pictures, not always the choicest 
—many, moreover, faded and de- 
cayed—cannot do justice to the 
power and the versatility of this 
great artist. Therefore is it that, 
in the present Exhibition, Gains- 
borough, more circumscribed in 
sphere, has taken his competitor to 
advantage. Yet we need scarcely 
say that the collection contains 
some of the President’s best and 
most lovely works: ‘The Infant 
* Samuel,’ ‘The Schoolboy,’ ‘The 
Age of Innocence,’ ‘Heads of An- 
gels,’ and ‘Simplicity,’ all belong 
to that charming class in which 
mere portraiture gives place to ima- 
gination. Some of these works are 
indeed poetic portraits bearing a 
fancy title, others pretty playful 
little pictures, which wiled away 
the few vacant hours left to the 
artist by his importunate sitters. 
Among the portraits which rose 
into works of ideal beauty must 
be mentioned in foremost rank the 
head of Mrs. Siddons, in character 
of Tragic Muse. ‘Cymon and Iphi- 
genia,’ a late production, shows, by 
its Venetian intensity of colour, 
the artist’s ruling passion strong in 
death. The heads of Reynolds, as 
contrasted with the works of rival 
masters, are sketchy and _ slight. 
The doctrines which he inculcated 
in his Discourses are indeed op- 
posed to detail. In his ‘ Fourteenth 
Address to the Students of the 
Royal Academy,’ he says: ‘The 
likeness of a portrait consists more 
in preserving the general effect of 
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the countenance than in the most 
minute finishing of the features, or 
any of the particular parts.” Wool- 
ner’s busts of Tennyson and Mau- 
rice owe their character to the con- 
trary principle. Yet how fortunate 
were the sitters of Reynolds, may 
be judged by the manly bearing 
and the graceful charm which he 
has given to the beauteous ladies 
and the illustrious statesmen of his 
times. Among other of his well- 
known portraits we may mention 
those of the lovely Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire; of Vis- 
countess Althorp, and the Hon, J. 
©. Spencer; of Mrs. Hartley as a 
Bacchante; of Lady Elizabeth Fos- 
ter; and of Miss Boothby. In the 
works of Reynolds, indeed, we ever 
find the fascination which environed 
his person and adorned his conver- 
sation and manner.. Reynolds we 
know as a man of culture, and 
he shows even in his portraits the 
subtle skill and the esthetic sense 
which are allied to literary address. 
His portraits of statesmen are exe- 
cuted with the jinesse of a courtier; 
his heads of duchesses are handled 
with the adroitness of a ladies’ nian; 
and his children have the nature 
and the joy of one who had romped 
in nursery and playground. 

But Gainsborough, the rival of 
Reynolds, was also a child of na- 
ture, simple and hearty, as indeed 
his landscapes, peasants, and cot- 
tage-doors tell us so frankly. These 
charming works are 
sketchy, and the very reverse, in 
their broad generalities, of Pre- 
Raphaelite finish. Gainsborough 
had the advantage in landscape; 
but in the art of portrait-painting 
the run seems to have been even 
between him and Reynolds. Gains- 
borough holds his ground. even 
to this day. For execution no 
work in the Exhibition is more 
masterly than ‘ Mrs, Elliot ;’? and as 
for notoriety, no picture has been 


the theme of so much town and. 
table talk as the ‘ Blue Boy.’ Rey- . 


nolds, in his Eighth Discourse, had 
dogmatised somewhat too positive- 
ly. “It ought,” says the learned 
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President, “in my opinion, to be 
indispensably observed, that the 
masses of light in a picture be 
always of a warm mellow colour — 
yellow, red, or of a yellowish white; 
and that the blue, the grey, or the 
green colours be kept almost en- 
tirely out of these masses, and be 
used only to support and set off 
these warm colours; and for this 
purpose a small portion of cold 
colours will be sofficient.” If it be 
proof and prerogative of genius to 
transcend the laws to which or- 
dinary mortals are subject, Gains- 
borough has in this famed picture 
made good his title. In‘ The}Blae 
Boy,’ the mass of light, in contra- 
vention to the above injunction, is 
made not warm but expressly cold, 
and yellow and red are used in the 
background as a set-off merely to 
enhance the value of passionless 
blue. Pictorial laws seem, indeed, 
little better than the clauses of an 
Act of Parliament —a carriage and 
four can be driven through the 
midst of either by any man having 
the gift of tongue, pen, or pencil. 
Reynolds the President was on all 
occasions pledged to the Academy, 
and round about him circled some- 
what of the senatorial dignity he 
ascribed to Titian, his great Vene- 
tian prototype. Gainsborough, as 
we have said, was more the unso- 
phisticated child of nature. 
Portrait-painting it has often been 
the fashion to decry, but the art is 
noble as well as useful. Accurately 
to portray the features of a great 
and good man is to confer a benefit, 
indeed a blessing, upon posterity. 
Even to high art, portraiture stands 
in the same relation as biography 
to history ; and Raphael, Leonardo, 
Titian, and other chief historic 
artists, made it their business accu- 
rately to transcribe upon panel or 
canvass the biography of indivi- 
duals. The most renowned por- 
trait-painters the world bas known 
are ‘Titian in Italy, Velasquez in 
Spain, and Vandyck in the Nether- 
lands. The most skilled portrait- 
picture possessed in Knogland is 
perhaps Vandyck’s head of Gervar- 
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tius in the National Gallery. Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough follow io 
this train at honourable distance. 
Lawrence was in his day the fa- 
vourite of fashion. And, coming 
down to living men, Sir John Watson 
Gordon, Grant, Knight, add Pick- 
ersgill, complete the Post-Raphael- 
ite succession. Watts and Welle, 
and artists of Pré-Raphelite predi- 
lections, have latterly predated their 
style to an era preceding Vandyck ; 
they eschew the generic of Reynolds, 
and seek after the individual detail 
of Holbein and Van Eyck. 

The portraits in the Foreign Di- 
vision of the International Exhibi- 
tion -scarcely demand express cri- 
ticism. Winterhalter paints with 
wax and glazes with rosewater, and 
thus his head and full-length figures 
of the Empress of the French are the 
very perfection of confectionery art. 
With Schrotzberg’s portrait of the 
Empress of Austria all the world is 
in love. In the division of the Zoll- 
verein are one or two highly-wrought 
heads, elaborated after the delight 
of a German intellect and hand, as 
if each character were a problem in 
metaphysics. In the French de- 
partment, Hippolyte Flondrin, re- 
nowned for sacred and historic art, 
farnishes portraits of the Emperor 
of the French and of Prince Na- 
poleon, works which certainly have 
little in common with the styles 
already enumerated, either British 
or foreign, modern or ancient. 
French portraite, as seen likewise 
in the head of M. Emile Pereire, 
painted by Delaroche, are low in 
tone, leathery in texture, and dim 
in colour. It is true that our Eog- 
lish school wants firmness and pre- 
cision in the drawing, yet we in- 
cline to think that English por- 
traiture at the present moment is 
the first in Europe ; at least it has 
acquired the art of making people 
look pleasant. Few Englishmen, 
we suspect, desire to frown upon 
posterity, or covet to look black, 
even for the sake of being heroic. 

With Hogarth commences the 
English school of pictorial dram:- 
tists. The playwrights of the period 
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Se with words; Hogarth made 
is characters speak through forms 
and colours. Our native literature 
had long sparkled with wit and 
humour, and the fun, the satire, 
and the broad farce of Shakespeare 
in the ‘Merry Wives,’ of Butler in 
‘Hudibras,’ and of Gay in ‘the 
Beggars’ Opera,’ burst into loud 
laughter in the pictures of Hogarth. 
But the power of wit was with the 
painter much too hearty and spon- 
taneous in its outburst to borrow 
materials second-hand. For pic- 
tures Hogarth went straight to na- 
ture, and took from life his charac- 
ters and incidents. ‘The Harlot’s 
Progress, ‘The Election’ ‘The 
Rake’s Progress,’ and ‘The Mar- 
riage & la Mode,’ are painted in- 
deed with positive personalities. 
Known portraits are set up for 
satire to shoot at, and the wound 
rapkles with a venom which the 
painter's apologists pretend is 
wholesome for the cure of the na- 
tion’s sores. That Hogarth was a 
keen satirist no critic is needed to 
discover ; that he is a grave moralist 
only the most inveterate of moral- 
isers would insist. He painted for 
laughter, holding both its sides. He 
is a Falstaff, not over choice in his 
words or of his company. After roll- 
ing in revelry, perhaps a wise saw 
falls from the lips, just to reconcile 
proprieties. In the live of his pe- 
culiar art, however, Hogarth, it 
must be admitted, was a master. 
His incidents have sharpest point ; 
his narrative clearest sequence ; his 
characters just the requisite touch 
of caricature. In execution he 
could be sketchy for an off-hand 
joke, or finished and polished when 
it was needful to play the parlour 
and carpet knight, as in the ‘ Mar- 
riage @ la Mode.’ In all points he 
held up an unflattering mirror to 
the errors of his times; like Addi- 
son and Steele and Swift, he laughed 
over the follies of mankind. 

Other painters, forming indeed 
no inconsiderable section in our 
English school, bave followed in 
the steps of Hogarth, wandering in 
the byeways of domestic incident, 
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finding in the small byeplay of life 
theme for merriment. Wilkie’s 
* Penn Wedding, ‘ Blindman’s 
Buff, and ‘ Village Festival,’ Bird's 
‘Saturday Night,’ and ‘The Reffle,’ 
and Oollins’s ‘Happy as a King,’ 
belong to this class. Webster's 
‘Sunday Evening,’ Smith’s‘ Baby’s 
Breakfast,’ Hemsley’s ‘ Emigrant’s 
Letter” Clark’s ‘Sick Child,’ and 
Faed’s ‘Conquered, but not Sub- 
dued,’ show how multiform may 
be the pictures which spring 
out from the everyday issues of 
life. Other artists like the pre- 
ceding, standing afar off from the 
epic and the grand, are more book- 
ish in their predilections, and have 
thus gone to English or Continental 
classics for their characters and sub- 
jects. Shakespeare, Moliére, Le 
Sage, Cervantes, Fielding, and 
Smollett, have fashioned for these 
painters a world of pictures sunny 
and cheerful. Stothard’s ‘ Canter- 
bary Pilgrimage,’ Leslie’s ‘ Queen 
Katherine,’ and ‘Sancho Panza in 
the Apartment of the Duchess,’ 
Newton’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield re- 
conciling his wife to Olivia Prim- 
rose,’ Mulready’s ‘ Burchell and 
Sophia in the Hayfield,’ Paton’s 
‘Quarrel of Oberon and Titania,’ 
Archer’s ‘Mort d’Arthur,’ Brown’s 
‘King Lear, Cope’s ‘Lear and 
Cordelia,’ Frost’s ‘Una,’ Horsley’s 
‘ Burning of the Books, — Don 
Quixote,’ Redgrave’s ‘ Young Lady 
Bountiful,’ Holman Hunt’s ‘ Valen- 
tine rescuing Silvia,’ Mark’s ‘ Charge 
of Dogberry to the Watch,’ consti- 
tute a long list of works all estab- 
lished in reputation, each seeking 
to revive and enhance the interest 
of some well known story. Pic- 
tures illustrating classic and popv- 
lar authors, it is manifest, are as 
varied in character as the volumes 
they reflect, and in style may range 
from Hogarth even to Raphael. 
The works of Leslie, however, we 
would choose as specially — of 
the class: less noisy than the loud 
laugh of Hogarth, yet sparkling in 
quiet wit, deep in sly humour, 
graced with delicate refinement, 
and softened by true kindliness of 
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heart. This school our painters 
are prepared to maintain in the 
face of Europe as eminently Eng- 
lish, We shall have to confess 
that our artists are not high, heroic, 
classic, or sacred in their walk; 
that they have scarcely even at- 
tempted to grapple with the diffi- 
culties which the great Italian 
painters mastered. Yet within our 
chosen English range it is. now 
acknowledged by our rivals on the 
Continent that we can stand the 
test of international competition. 
British artists, notwithstanding the 
adjuration of Reynolds to the 
contrary, soon let go the skirts 
of Michael Angelo. They have 
scarcely presumed to enter the cold 
lofty regions of icy Ingres; they 
have not been studious, like certain 
German artists, to solve the mys- 
teries which lie on the frontier of 
pictorial metaphysics. But instead 
thereof they have been content to 
occupy a middle station between the 
pleasures of sense and the unearthly 
abstractions of the pure reason. 
They have been willing to make 
our homes more cheerful, have been 
glad to extend the’ sphere of our 
refined enjoyment ; they have gone 
to simple nature and shown us 
poetry ; they have read again books 
which had long been cherished as 
household words, and have thrown 
around favourite characters dwell- 
ing in memory or imagination a 
warmer and a dearer charm. Thus, 
if they have not wrought us high 
above the common realities of life, 
they scatter along daily paths flow- 
ers and shower down sunshine. 
With the English school we are 
all acquainted ; the art of foreign 
nations is to many of us compara- 
tively unknown. Let us pass 
then from the known to the un- 
known, and make the knowledge 
we possess an easy transit to the 
information we desire. We have 
been just treating of our English 
school of domestic incident, in 
which Hogarth, Wilkie, and Leslie 
are adepts. We need scarcely say 
that a line of art so obvious, lying 
so close to nature, appealing 80 
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directly to universal sympathy, has 
found a an a 
every nation through Europe. 

omne of its birth was the Nether- 
lands, and accordingly in the present 
Exhibition we find the descendants 
of the old Dutch painters, both in 
Belgium and Holland, still execut- 
ing pictures in the style of their 
forefathers, Teniers, Ostade, and 
Terbourg, Other nations have in- 
discriminately followed the same 
examples. Ideal Italy has now her 
school of minute and low natural- 
ism. Germany even is occasionally 
willing to descend from the clouds ; 
her genius is not always too proud 
for abode in cottage life, and hence 
do the various German States, 
Austria especially, under Waldmal- 
ler, the director of the Academy of 
Vienna, severally betake themselves 
to ‘ Blindman’s Boff, ‘ A Quartette,’ 
‘An Old Woman,’ ‘ Cattle Piece,’ 
‘The Apprentice’s Reception,’ and 
the like. The vigorous and distine- 
tive naturalism which has gained a 
footing in Norway and Sweden, 
will demand separate recognition. 
As for France, we need scarcely 
say that genre —in other words, all 
kinds and varieties of naturalism — 
has been freely imported from 
Holland, or perhaps has found spon- 
taneous and ready growth upon 
Gallic soil itself’ The names of 
Meissonnier, Frére, Chavet, Plassan, 
have now, indeed, aequired Euro- 
pean reputation. The French have 
in fact most skilfully translated 
the old Dutch masters into their 
own fluent and facile lang and 
manner, so that the Paris pocket 
editions of pictures now issued are 
completely after the French gusto. 
Instead of a Dutch pothouse, we 
are presented with a sheet of Pari- 
sian fashions — scenes, in short, from 
the boudoir and the toilette ; a 
sprightly grisette or a dainty lorette 
throwing herself into set for 
a pretty picture. Frére, free from 
such frivolity, paints subjects of 
simple heartfelt pathos. e will 
gain many imitators, but owns 
no masters, for he stands alone, 
wholly distinct indeed in sentiment 
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as well from Dutch dirty originals 
as from Wilkie’s and Webster's 
washed derivatives. — 

Thus we have treated this pocket 
and duodecimo edition of schools 
naturalistic as not a barrow na- 
tional, but as a universal pheno- 
menon. Small cabinet pictures of 
homely subjects are in this stage 
of the world’s history not partial 
and exceptional, but cosmopolitan. 
Patronage is now not solely in the 
sovereignty of the state or in the 

wer of the church, but in the 
ands of the people. Palaces and 
churches in these days call for 
fewer pictures than the private 
dwellings of merchants and manu- 
facturers. Moreover art, in com- 
mon with other products of genius, 
has had to descend from her high 
pedestal, and become popular in 
sympathy and secular in spirit. 
Thus the people, both for evil and 
for good, have, throughout Europe, 
grown into a power, and pictures, 
accordingly, are made to. pander 
to the wants of a dominant demo- 
cracy. Painters paint down to the 
level of the multitude, a mass 
which in all countries is essentially 
one in its rude elements of human- 
ity. And hence, as we have said, 
this naturalism of daily life is not 
exclusively English, or French, or 
German, or Belgian, or Datch, or 
Italian, but cosmopolitan, and art 
just as world-wide as the grass 
which grows on every roadside 
throughout Europe. 

In the same ‘manner landscape 
art has become coextensive with 
the refined necessities of modern 
civilisation. The two originating 
landscape styles, the Italian and 
the Dutch, are in these our days 
combined with nature herself; and 
so the various schools of Europe 
have a threefold pedigree, from 
sunset Claude, from waterfall Ruys- 
dael, and from the native moun- 
tains and valleys where the painter 
has chanced to pitch his stool, easel, 
and tent. It is obviously impos- 
sible‘ for us to enter into any de- 
tailed examination of our English 


school, comprising not less than 
forty masters, with eey! as 
many more in the ranks of water- 
colour art, each exhibiting pictures 
differing in individual character. 
Many of these works and artists 
have already fallen under criticism 
in the articles it has been our cus- 
tom to publish year by year on the 
Royal Academy and other exhibi- 
tions. On the present occasion we 
must content ourselves with briefly 
indicating the salient points and 
the ruling tendencies of the Eng- 
lish landscape school. The Italian 
style of Claude and Poussin, as we 
said, reflects itself in the works of 
our British masters. Wilson, in 
‘The Ruins of Mecenas’ Villa,’ 
and in ‘The Destruction of Niobe’s 
Children,’ is confessedly classic and 
Italian. De Loutherbourg, in his 


‘grand scenic landscapes, was ac- 


customed to plunge into ‘tumultu- 
ous drama after the manner of 
Gasper Poussin and Salvator Rosa. 
Bonington, in his pictures of 
‘Venice,’ is Italian in subject and 
in sunshine. Turner fell in suc- 
cession undef every influence, and 
was master of every manner, yet, in 
the picture of ‘Italy,’ he shows 
himself for the moment manifest- 
ly entranced by the romance of 
Claude. Danby, no doubt, as all 
other poetic painters, was for a 
period spell- bound by the same 
rapturous and imaginative style. 
Martin, possessed of a genius stiil 
more wild, can scarcely, in such 
works as ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ be 
bound down either to historic pre- 
cedent or to natural Jaw. The 
Dutch styles of Ruysdael, Hob- 
bima, Cuyp, and Potter, have, as 
we have said, in great degree fash- 
ioned the modern ‘lattdscape of 
England and the Continent. <A 
rustic scene exhibited by Nasmyth, 
is obviously painted under the 
immediate tuition of Hobbima. 
In like manner, a picture on the 
Dort, and other works by Calcott, 
are after the pictorial practice of 
the Low Countries. Turner, too, 
in his earlier period of modera- 
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tion, was more Dutch than Italian. 
Crome, of whom there are several 
capital examples in the Exhibition, 
seems to have fallen in love with 
the golden lustre of Ouyp; and 
Ward in his* famous picture, ‘ An 
Alderney Bull, Cow, and Oalf, 
rivals his great prototype Paul 
Potter. Cooper and Landseer com- 
plete the succession down to our 
own day, giving even to sheep and 
dogs, and indeed to the entire brute 
creation, the benefit of the blend- 
ing “ morbidezza” of the modern ro- 
mantic manner. 

But the strength of our English 
school of landscape is not in its 
aspiration after Claude, not in its 
servility to Ruysdael, Hobbima, or 
Potter, but in its true allegiance to 
nature. And here, where the mas- 
ters are legion, and the field for 
study and enterprise infinite, space 
fails us to give more than a slight 
sketch. We begin with Gains- 
borough, in whose simple pictures 
our English school of nature is 
found in its first rudimentary ele- 
ments. In these works, such as 
‘The Cottage Door,’ahere is little 
art ; indeed, in their jutter artless- 
ness lies much of their charm. 
Morland was another painter pos- 
sessing less science than nature, 
and his pictures, ‘Gipsies’~ and 
‘Sheep,’ are agreeably unconsci- 
ous of portrait-taking or picture- 
making. In Constable and Miller 
are easily recognised further -ad- 
vance — indeed, full development 
and maturity. The works of these 
artists may be taken as expressly 
representative of the school of land- 
scape naturalism — vigorous in hand 
as if nature herself had given nerve 
and inspired spirit; truthful and 
literal as if flattering tongue had 
been forbidden to utter smooth and 
pleasant falsehood; sober, indeed, 
as truth herself, and yet as lovely. 
Perhaps of Constable’s numerous 
landscapes in this Exhibition ‘ Sal- 
isbury Meadows,’ ‘The Hay Wain,’ 
and ‘The Lock,’ are grandest in 
drama, most detailed yet sugges- 
tive, most breezy in sky, and dewy 
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‘ 
and verdant in meadow. Miller’s 
‘Salmon Trap on the Lledr,’ and 
‘The Baggage Waggon’ are to be 
mentioned, as we have said, in the 
same category, Turner, we have 
seep, was at one time a disciple of 
Claude, at another period a follower 
of Ruysdael and Hobbima; we need 
scarcely add that, throughout his 
entire life, he was a zealons stu- 
dent of nature. ‘ Schaffhausen,’ 
‘The Beach, Hastings,’ and ‘ Pope’s 
Villa, Twickenham,’ may be quoted 
as examples of landscape seen with 
the eye of imagination. Justice 
to this most versatile of artists would 
demand an entire treatise ; for the 
present we will content ourselves 
with merely pointing to ‘ Chryses 
worshipping the setting Sun,’ as 

rhaps the grandest water-colour 
rawing in the International Gal- 
leries. Assuredly Turner’s genius, 
when led astray even to madness, 
shone with light from heaven. 

The names of Stanfield, Roberts, 
Creswick, Cooke, Linnell, Wither- 
ington, and Lee, we can but men- 
tion. Their works have long sus- 
tained the honour of our English 
school, and form a chief ornament 
of the present Exhibition, In our 
present classification, however, of 
schools, British and Foreign, it is 
important that we should point out 
the position which, for the most 
part, these painters occupy. It 
may then be stated generally that 
they lean towards conservatism, and 
are thus anti-revolutionary. They 
maintain and abide by the estab- 
lished laws, they observe pictorial 
unities now growing obsolete, and 
while they do not copy, they dare 
not decry Claude and Poussin. And 
thus, in the genuine spirit of -con- 
servatism, these older British artists 
preserve what is good and sound in 
the past;.they use the great works 
of their illustrious predecessors 
for precedents, yet, fettered by no 
finality, they have sought and 
found in nature true and safe pro- 

ression. Speaking with more pro- 
essional exactitude, it may be said 
that landscapes belonging to this 
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school are broad and bold; that 
general effects are sought after more 
than small details ; and that to the 
eye, the intellect, and the imagina- 
tion, nature is suggested rather 
than literally rendered. But op- 
posed to thig old school, which 
may be taken for the truly English, 
has arisen, as we all know, the 
landscape art of the Young Eng- 
landers, commonly called Pre-Ra- 
phaelites. That these men study 
nature, is of course true; to assert 
that they transcribe her after an 
improved method would, we be- 
lieve, be false. Their pictures how- 
ever are, at any rate, among the 
most strange and ultra forms of 
naturalism which this world-wide 
Exhibition can show, and as such 
oust not pass without notice. 
Millais’s ‘ Autumn Leaves,’ and 
‘Apple Blossoms ;’ Brett’s ‘ Val 
d’Aosta ;’ M‘Callum’s ‘ Moorland 
Queen ;’ Davis's ‘ Rough Pastur- 
age;’ Whaite’s ‘Leaf from the 
Book of Nature;’ and Madox 
Brown’s ‘English Autumn After- 
noon,’ are all remarkable and well- 
known examples of the landscape 
art, which is chopped and dotted 
as a |’ oman mosaic, and stitched 
and patched like tapestry. Dyce’s 
‘ Pegwell Bay,’ and Hook’s ‘ Brook’ 
and ‘ Stand Clear,’ occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the old 
and the new school of landscape 
naturaliem, and prove the saving 
virtue which survives in each. 

The limits of a single article ren- 
der it impracticable to include the 
matchless school of our English 
water colours, The present review 
is confined to a survey of oil pic- 
tures. Yet it were unfair to our 
English artists did we not declare 
that in water-colour drawings not 
one nation, not indeed a single 
foreign master can compete with 
our British school. In some de- 
partments it has been our duty 
frankly to admit our deficiencies ; 
in the province of water-colour art 
foreign rivals themselves admit, in 
our favour, that we work wonders. 
This is a ephere indeed in which our 
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artists are able to show the best 
traits of the English school to full 
advantage. Small incidents tell 
with brilliancy, purity of colour 
suffers no alloy; the atmosphere 
of landscape distance* hangs as a 
veil light and transparent; and the 
finesse of exquisite finish completes 
to perfection the cabinet gem. 
Much false art is in Europe; but 
our English water colours may at 
apy rate be pronounced faultless. 
Three foreign schools of land- 
scape demand attention, the French, 
the German, and the Scandinavian. 
French art, however, has primarily 
given herself to the drama of hu- 
manity, and history establishes the 
general law, that just in proportion 
as man is dominant in the domain 
of art, does landscape nature sink 
into subordinate position. In classic 
times, the Romans and the Greeks, 
exalting through sculpture humanity 
to divinity, seemed to ignore the 
theatre of nature wherein heroes and 
demigods enacted the tragedy of life. 
In like manner, with Italy of the 
middle ages, madopnas and saints 
and worshippers aspiring to heaven, 
appear to have taken little count of 
the earth, from which they sought 
indeed deliverance. Claude and 
Poussin, the landscape painters of 
Italy, came only in the decadence 
of art. The picturesque school of 
Holland moreover arose at a time 


when boors were sotting in pot- 
houses. And our own English 
school, perhaps the foremost in 


Europe, flourishes in the admitted 
absence of grand historic and reli- 
gious works, and if anything can 
further prove the dying out of hu- 
man incident and interest, it is the 
rise and popularity of that dead 
petrifaction of a nature which, even 
upon canvass, should be living, 
breathing, and moving — the growth 
and the success, we say, of that most 
passionless of landscape schools, the 
English Pre-Raphaelite. 

In France we find the converse. 
Humanity, in its burning fire, its 
throbbing paroxysm, is supreme, 
and nature, in her silence, subordi- 
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pate. Hence, in the French divi- 
sion of the International Galleries, 
landscapes hold only a second best 
position. A French painter of land- 
scape, however, is actuated by a 
desire for greatness and largeness 
that preserves his work from the 
laborious trifling of which our re- 
cent English school glories in the 
guilt. Rousseau’s ‘ Pond’ and ‘ Tree,’ 
Belly’s ‘Banks of the Nile,’ Cour- 
bet’s ‘Stags Fighting, Troyon’s 
‘Oxen going to the Plough,’ and 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Ploughing in the 
neighbourhood of Nevers,’ are 
vigorous in execution, sketchy and 
broad in manner. Nature is not 
here swept clean for a Watteaa 
bevy of fine ladies to walk through, 
but the roads and the field are deep 
in mire, and the sky heavy in rain, 
less inviting indeed to full dress 
than to thick boots, umbrella, and 
over-coat, Israel’s ‘ Shipwrecked,’ 
though in the Datch division, thor- 
oughly French — dark, blotty, and 
rude—shows to what grandeur 
this bold treatment of nature may 
reach. The wreck lies in the offing, 
the sky is black in anger, and sailors, 
with widow and orphans, bear to 
shore their drowned companion. 
French landscapes indeed, it has 
been said, love to be funereal ; sack- 
cloth shrouds sky and earth, and 
horror howls through the elements. 
The pictures of Lambinet and others 
of his following, prime favourites 
in England, are, however, of a more 
happy and loving frame of mind. 
Lambinet’s humble landscapes, ee- 
rene, and sometimes sunny, rest 
tranquil and content, never aspiring 
to a mountain, and seldom guilty 
of a storm. The French school is 
eminently aggressive, and can boast 
of its conquests over neighbouring 
nations ; and thus even French land- 
scape, extending its sway across 
frontiers, has entered the contigu- 
ous territories of Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and even of Germany. 
German landscape, however, pos- 
sesses a distinct manner of its own, 
of which we now proceed to speak. 
English landscape is simple ; 
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French negligent; German grand- 
iloquent. An English picture moves 
to sympathy; a French is reckless 
even to abandon; a German is am- 
bitious of the ideal. The English 
love a cottage door; the French 
delight in a waste moor, bounded 
by a sedgy ditch; the Germans re- 
joice in broad forests, high moun- 
tains, and illimitable space. Our 
English artists have sometimes, like 
Wordsworth and certain of our 
poets who have penned sonnets 
upon donkeys grazing in a lane, 
mistaken for true simplicity arrant 
childishness. The German stadents 
of nature are not given to like con- 
descending self-sacrifice; on the 
contrary they soar with head ex- 
alted at once into cloud-land, and 
from high throne enact the heroic. 
There is a landscape art which takes 
for its text, ‘ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth ;” but 
a German philosopher thinks too 
much of his “ego” thus to sink his 
self-consciousness. Of this school of 
landscape, wrought into a climax at 
Dusseldorf, it is difficult to form an 
adequate estimate in the Ioterna- 
tional Exhibition, so inefficiently 
are the German schools represented. 
We may quote, however, Hilde- 
brandt’s winter landscape of water, 
ice, and snow; his tropic scene near 
Rio de Janeiro ; Becker's ‘ Feigum- 
pass, Norway ;’ Jabeir’s, and also 
Juogheim’s, Swiss pictures, and 
Lange’s ‘Scene on the way to the 
Ice Chapel at the foot of the Watz- 
mann,’ as fair examples of landscape 
heroics. 

The landscape art of Scandinavia 
is closely allied to the German style. 
The subjects chosen by these several 
schools are, indeed, similar, and the 
mode of treatment identical. The 
artists of Dusseldorf make Norway 
and Sweden their sketching ground ; 
and the painters of these northern 
lands go to Dusseldorf as an aca- 
demy. Indeed the professorship of 
landscape in the Dusseldorf school 
is at present held by Gude the 
Norwegian, whose ‘View on the 
Coast,’ ‘ Forest Landscape,’ ‘ Moun- 
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tain Scenery,’ and ‘Valley of 
Christiana,” are pages taken from 
the book of a primeval nature. It 
is known that mountain lands have 
bred a race bold, manly, and free ; 
and it becomes interesting to trace 
how a life of hardship, and a home 
beaten by rude elements, translate 
themselves into national art. Thus 
in Switzerland do we find a small 
native school, nestled among moun- 
tains and canopied in clouds, true 
to the intuitions of its storm-rocked 
cradle, and hence vigorous both in 
infancy and manhood. ‘These coun- 
tries then of mountain, and lake, 
and forest, whether they be Swiss 
or Swedish or Norwegian, have 
engendered a landscape art, akin in 
its essential character of grandeur. 
Humbert’s ‘ Cattle on the Pastures,’ 
and ‘La Mare des Fontaines’ in 
the Bernese and Vandois Alps; 
Zelger’s ‘Glacier of the Bernina,’ 
and Loppé’s ‘Grandes Jorasses, le 
Jardin, et Le Col du Géant,’ from 
the summit of Mont Blanc, serve 
to show the value and the vigour of 
an art which is simply true to the 
great facts and features of a land 
verily not created so much for utility 
of life as for pictorial romance. 
The landscapes of Norway and 
Sweden, taking their origin, as we 
have said, in like circumstances, are 
marked by the same characteristics. 
Gude’s pictures we have already 
mentioned. Dahl’s ‘ Waterfall at 
Hougsund ;’ Bée’s ‘Sea Birds by 
the Light of the Midnight San ;’ 
Morton Miiller’s ‘ View at Trolhit- 
tan and Venern ;’ Larsson’s ‘ Water- 
fall, Norway ;’ and Bergh’s ‘ View 
of Baldersnis, Sweden,’ are lessons 


in physical geography, as much as- 


landscapes, grand and graphic. We 
need scarcely say that the summary 
of all preceding criticisms is this, 
that the noblest landscape is that 


which contains the noblest truth 


nobly told. The Jove of mountains 
is probably of modern growth, and 
even rural art has become in our 
days, perhaps, somewhat too sensa- 
tional and spasmodic. Yet a cow 
feeding in a fat moist pasture is an 
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idea rather overmuch bucolic, not- 
withstanding Robbe’s magnificent 
picture, ‘The Campine,’ from Bel- 
gium. Thus may it reasonably be 
admitted that a Norwegian land- 
scape has the advantage in elements 
of more thrilling grandeur, — wild 
torrents swept from mountain 
heights rushing through dark pine 
forests, bold bare rocks shattered 
and strewn along their course. 
Yet, perhaps, ought we above all 
to be most thankfol that the ways 
of nature and the manifestations of 
art are so manifold; and thus while 
grandeur moves to awe, are we glad 
to taste of a beauty which draws by 
love. 

We have already given a sketch 
of England’s high art in the last 
century ; we must now afford a few 
words for the historic school of our 
own more recent epoch, and then 
pass on through analogies and con- 
trasts to the cognate styles on the 
Continent of Europe. We have 
seen that the vaulting manner of 
Fusili, Barry, and Haydon, ended 
in collapse and catastrophe. West, 
ever weak, has long since retired 
into the ranks of mediocrity. Then 
coming down to the last decade, 
some few pietures still enter an ap- 
pearance in the cause of academic 
and giant art, such as ‘Alfred en- 
couraging the Saxons to resist the 
Danish invaders,’ by Watts; ‘ Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion forgiving Ber- 
trand de Gourdon,’ by Cross; 
‘Samson Betrayed,” by Pickers- 
gill ; ‘Cimabue’s Madonna carried 
through Florence, by Leighton ; 
and ‘Lord Nelson in the cabin of 
the Victory,’ by Lucy. These works 
must be pronounced an advance 
upon similar attempts of the ‘last 
century. However, the style to 
which they pertain has fallen to a 
discount. Even these halting efforts 
have proved too generic and ideal 
for our unimaginative age, and have 
thus given place to a manner more 
real and naturalistic. The works 
of Etty intervene in the period of 
transition. Etty belonged to the 
Venetian school, and in colour was 
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ideal and imaginative; but he ever 
studied from the actual model, and 
each limb and muscle swells with 
the pulse of life. Some of his 
pictures, such as ‘ Venus Descend- 
ing,’ are decorative ; but the ‘ Com- 
bat, Woman pleading for the Van- 
quished,’ and the three composi- 
tions from ‘the History of Judith, 
rise to dignity.and power, and must 
rank among the most successful 
efforts of modern times. The 
works of Eastlake are also allied to 
the Venetian manner, especially to 
the types of Palma Vecchia and 
Bonifazio. His ‘Christ blessing 
little Children, and ‘The Greek 
Fugitives from Scio,’ have much 
gentleness and beauty. The style 
of Herbert, as seen in two pic- 
tures of ‘The Magdalen,’ partakes 
of the manner of the Italian 
spiritualists. Poole is divided 
between the romanticists and the 
naturalists, His ‘Song of Philo- 
mena on the shore of the Beantifal 
Lake’ is fervent in the poetry of 
Italy and the Decameron. His 
grandest work, ‘Solomon Eagle ex- 
horting the people to Repentance 
during the Plague, reaches, how- 
ever, a nobler strain: a thrill of 
terror passes through the pestilence- 
stricken multitude, —repent, repent, 
for hell howls beneath your feet. 
With Maclise, Ward, and Elmore 
the school of the historic naturalists 
obtains final mastery. The two 
great pictures by Maclise —‘ Caxton 
exhibiting a Proof Sheet to Edward 
IV,” and ‘ The Banguet-Scene, Mac- 
beth’— are wondrous in power, the 
heads pronounced with trenchant 
character, the details painted with 
facsimile truth of which Pre- 
Raphaelite brethren might be en- 
vious. The fault* of these works is 
melodramatic blackness. Of EI- 
more’s ‘ Tuileries’ we gave detailed 
criticism, with ‘ample commenda- 
tion, when exhibited in the Aca- 
demy. Ward’s pictures — ‘ Char- 
lotte Corday going to Execution,’ 
‘The Fall of Clarendon,’ and ‘ The 
Antechamber, Whitehall, duriog the 
dying moments of Charles IL’ — 
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are vigorous in hand and literal in 
truth, and by acertain largeness of 
manner serve as connecting links with 
the historic schools on the Continent 
of Europe. 

But ere we pass to the Foreign 
Division, we must mark for one mo- 
ment an outee development of pre- 
sent naturalistic tendencies, There 
are men calling themselves Pre- 
Raphaelite brethren who, in the 
words of Mr. Raskin, have gone to 
nature, “rejecting nothing, select- 
ing nothing, and scorning nothing.” 
But still further, these artists — im- 
proving upon this text, surpassing 
even their master’s fondest desires 


—have rejected beauty, selected 
ugliness, and loved what others 
have scorned. Such, we need 


scarcely say, is the worst reven 
which nature could take on mis- 
guided worshippers. Millais’ black 
nuns digging their graves in @ 
damp dank churchyard we duly de- 
nounced on its first advent upon 
the walls of the Academy. We can 
ovly express a hope that Millais, 
Hunt, and others of the school, will 
yet learn, through ‘the intuition of 
their undoubted genius, that natur- 
alism is not the philosophy of the 
repulsive, but that, rightly rendered, it 
is a lovely idealism — and that thus 
truth needs no divorce from beauty. 
As all races are of one family, and 
all lands under the same providence, 
so the empire of art, however sub- 
divided, is governed by like laws, 
and, finds unity in one nature and 
through a common humanity. In 
an International Exhibition nothing 
is of greater interest or instruction 
than to observe how the diverse 
pational schools, British and _ fo- 
reign, have passed through similar 
phases, struggled onwards through | 
identical difficulties, and in the end 
reached: the same goal. Schools, 
schisms, reactions, and then again 
unions, among the three essential 
fofms of the Classic, the Romantic, 
and the Naturalistic, seem to have 
been the changing yet the constant 
laws and phenomena common to all 
countries. The complex results 
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thus evolved are found most complete 

in their sequence within the limits of 

the French School. The art-develop- 

ments of England and Germany are 

either more rudimentary or more ex- 
tional. 

e regret to say that it is quite 
impossible to attempt a_ historic 
sketch of the Great French School ; 
suffice for the present to say that, 
in the last century under David, the 

inter of ‘Les Horaces’ ‘in the 

vre, French Art was classic: 
that under Gericault, the painter of 
‘The Wreck of the Medusa,’ also 
in the Louvre, the School sub- 
sequently became romantic: and that, 
in the present day, under Vernet, 
Breton, Oourbet, Brion, Troyon, and 
others, a strong naturalistic ten- 
dency has set in. The Gallican 
school then admits of comparatively 
simple analysis into these three 
elements. The Naturalistic we have 
already described under the heads 
of landscape and genre ; it remains 
that we should speak of pictures 
pertaining to the higher and the 
larger historic. Ingres is the living 
chief of the Classicists, Delacroix 
of the Romanticists, and Horace 
Vernet of the Naturalists. Minor 
examples of each of these great 
masters may be met with in the 
International Exhibition. ‘ The 
Spring, painted by Ingres, a nude 
female figure, with urn, as nymph of 
a fountain, serves to show the icy 
petrifaction of the now all but ex- 
tinet classic schools. Hippolyte 
Flandrin, seen by three works — 
‘Nude Study’ of a youth seated on 
a rock, and portraits of ‘The Em- 
peror Napoleon III.,’ and of ‘ Prince 
Napoleon’— comes, after Ingres, as 
the most illustrious representative 
of the high historic in its stately 
austerity. ‘The Exiles of Tiberias,’ 
by Barrias ; ‘ The Triamph of Mar- 
tyrdom,’ by Bouguereau ; and ‘ The 
Glorifieation of St. Louis,’ by Cab- 
anel, severally contributed by the 
Musée du Luxembourg and the 
Imperial Government, may be taken 
ag average examples of the French 
Academic School bred in the Beaux 
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Arts, Paris, and at the Villa Medici 


in Rome. But this, the integrity 
of the French Academic, has been 
violated, and thus hybrids have 
grown up by the indiscriminate inter- 
mingling of styles romantic and 
naturalistic. Comte, Miller, Fleury, 
and Benouville— each, we need 
scarcely say, illustrious in his own 
country, and now found in our Ex- 
hibition— have shown the wisdom 
and the requisite power to combine 
in eclectic fitness styles which in 
isolation are exceptional and often ex- 
travagant. 

Two great men remain to be 
mentioned, among the most gifted 
indeed known to modern art, Paul 
Delaroche and Ary Scheffer, whose 
works it were difficult, indeed un- 
jast, to classify with rigour. Ary 
Scheffer’s well-known picture, ‘ St. 
Augustine and St. Monica,’ belongs 
to the pure and shadowy spiritual- 
ism which has found its nativity in 
Germany. ‘The Martyr, by Dela- 
roche, a female form of saddest, 
sweetest loveliness floating on the 
water, a halo of moonlight-glory 
around her brow, owns consangui- 
nity to the same spiritual school. 
The genius of Delaroche, however, 
took wider range. He it was who 
gave to the dead classic the warm 
passion of life, and embodied the too 
shadowy spiritualism of sacred art 
into flesh and blood reality. ‘ Marie 
Antoinette’ is a well-known exam- 
ple of his historic treatment. Three 
small, bat remarkable, pictures, 
‘Good Friday,’ ‘The Return from 
Calvary,’ and ‘ The Virgin in Con- 
templation before the Orown of 
Thorns, forming part of a series 
on the death of Christ, upon which 
the artist was engaged during the 
closing years of his labours, attain 
the truth, the pathos, and the sim- 
plicity which Delaroche and other 
masters in the French school have 
striven after, intellect mingling with 
emotion, life sublimed by spiritualism, 
and nature raised through the super- 
natural. 

The late John Foster assigns 
“the epithet romantic” to works 
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wherein abound “a great excess 
of imagination in proportion to 
judgment.” This definition may 


be made to include pictorial art’ by 
a slight extension of its terms. The 
romantic schools, then, are empha- 
tically imaginative, fanciful, emo- 
tional, and even passionate. For 
cold academic forms they substitute 
ardent expression, for the chill of 
the classic statuesque they ex- 
change the warmth even of Vene- 
tian hues: thus, to quote again the 
words of Foster, “ imagination will 
throw its colours where the intel- 
lectaal faculty ought to draw its 
lines.” Delacroix, by whom we 
find an unimportant work in the 
Exhibition, is, in France, usually 
deemed the present leader of this 
romantic’ school. Gleyre’s _cele- 
brated picture from the Musée du 
Luxembourg, ‘ Lost Illusions, is a 
beauteous example of the reverie 
and the ecstasy to which this class 
of sensitive and poetic painters may 
attain. 

Naturalism takes on as many 
phases as nature herself; hence the 
number of masters and the diver- 
sity of styles which in France, 
and indeed in all countries, fall 
under this designation. The term, 
however, is given expressly to an 
art which is not classic, imaginative, 
or ideal; to a class of works, in- 
deed, which in treatment are literal 
and matter of fact, and in execu- 
tion vigorous and even rade. Hor- 
ace Vernet, by whom we find an 
abridged edition of a larger work, 
‘The Battle of the Alma, contri- 
buted by Prince Napoleon, may be 
taken as chief of the school. Ver- 
net, true to his creed, has trans- 
lated the Bible as if it were a Be- 
douin campaign, and instead of 
painting, like artists of old, gene- 
rals in the character of Mars or 
Apollo, he puts them, as a true 
patriot, in French regimentals. 
Yvon and Pils following in the 
same steps are heroes of many dar- 
ing battle- pieces, some of which 
may be seen in miniature in the 
present Exbibition; Breton and 
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Brion are naturalists of rural rustic 
peasant life. ‘La Bénédiction des 
Blés,’ by Breton, from the Musée 
du Luxembourg, has deservedly ac- 
quired high renown. Decamps, 
one of the most versatile, eccentric, 
and startling yet powerful of French 
artists, was represented in the Ex- 
position of Paris in 1855 by up- 
wards of fifty works. We regret to 
say that, in common with others of 
his illustrious countrymen, he is 
barely seen in the present London 
galleries. The pretence that the 
Exhibition is a just representation 
of either the French or German 
schools is mere mockery and delu- 
sion. We will do our best, however, 
with the materials which have come 
to hand. ‘The Pillory,” by Gaise, 
may be quoted as an example of 
naturalistic treatment of history. 
Géréme—a name well known in this 
country by pictares contributed to 
the French Gallery in Pall Mall, 
‘The Duel in the Snow after the 
Bal Masque,’ and other works — is 
here represented by ‘Ava, Cesar 
Imperator, Morituri te Salutant.’ 
Madame Henriette Browne and her 
master-work, ‘Sisters of Charity,’ 
are-also in the same way known to 
the English public. ‘“ Henriette 
Browne” is merely a nom de pin- 
ceau. The painter of ‘The Sisters 
of Charity,’ we understand, is a 
lady*of birth and fortune, the 
daughter of the Count de Bouteil- 
Jer, and the wife of Mons: de Saux. 
We have placed this artist in the 
ranks of the Naturalisti, because 
we are told she never trusts imagin- 
ation for invention, and the present 
work, indeed, may be taken as a 
triumph of the conscientious real- 
ism which she professes as her pic- 
torial faith. The picture was not 
commenced until a complete suit 
had been obtained, a matter attend- 
ed with some difficulty, of the pe- 
culiar dress worn by the religious 
order here so truthfally depicted. 

By universal consent, the im- 
portant national school of Belgium 
has done itself great honour in the 
present Congress. This contempo- 
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raneous school of Flanders owns a 
fourfold descent— Ist, from Rubens 
and Van Dyck; 2dly, from Van 
Eyck and Memling; 3dly, on one col- 
lateral frontier from Paul Delaroche ; 
and, lastly, on the other frontier 
from Teniers, Gerard Dow, and Ter- 
bourg. This division would give a 
precise analysis of the admirable 
pictures exhibited in the Belgium 
division, did space permit of de- 
tailed criticism. We must content 
ourselves, however, with the men- 
tion of two chief men —Gallait and 
Leys. The famed works by Gallait 
evince the joint influence of the 
old Flemish and the Modern French, 
of Rubens and Van Eyck on the 
one hand, and of Cogniet and Paul 
Delaroche on the other. The grand 
sensation tragedy, ‘The Last Hon- 
ours paid to Counts Egmont and 
Horn,’ has made the tour of Europe. 
It was purchased by Tournai, the 
town of the artist’s birth, for thirty- 
eight thousand francs: it was after- 
wards exhibited with eclat in the 
Paris Salon of 1852; and now, ten 
years later, its proud possessors in 
Tournai have sent the work to gain 
further glory in London. 
pictures by Gallait, though less 
thrilling in drama, have equal power 
and mastery. The works of Leys 
as a converse are derived from the 
severe medieval style of Van Eyck 
and Memling; they are Pré-Ru- 
benite, as certain pictures in our 
own country have pronounced them- 
selves Pre-Raphaelite. We need 
scarcely say that, after their kind, 
these pictures are inimitable. 

The school of Holland may be 
designated by its points of con- 
trast witb the art of Belgium. The 
pictures exhibited by Holland, true 
to their Dutch ancestry, are unimagi- 
native, and, in the humility of their 
Protestant simplicity, directly an- 
tagonistic to the soaring of Catholic 
aspiration. Modern Dutch art pos- 
sesses, nevertheless, the merit ct a 
healthfal Naturalism. Let us in 
few words complete our survey of 
the French frontiers. We have 
spoken of Holland and Belgium; 
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it remains to indicate the position 
of Italy and Spain. The pictures 
exhibited by Spain are sent by the 
Government, and by public Insti- 
tutions, not from artists with pri- 
vate ends to answer; hence the col- 
lection is honourable to the coun- 
try. Such works as ‘The Execu- 
tion of Padilla, Bravo, and Mal- 
donado,’ by Gisbert; ‘The Death 
of King Ferdinand IV.,’ by Casado ; 
‘The Execution of Alvaro de Luna,’ 
by Cano; ‘St. Paul surprised by 
Nero in the act of Converting Sa- 
bina Poppoa,’ by Lozano; and ‘ The 
Interment of St. Cecilia,’ by Ma- 
drazo,— prove that the land of Her- 
rera, Velasquez, and Marillo, still 
glories in a school academic even 
to “senatorial dignity,” natural- 
istic, moreover, with resolute vigour, 
and solemn in shadowed darkuess, 
Passing to Italy, we at once see 
that she has failed to preserve, even 
so well as Spain, her ancient pres- 
tige. Italian art, indeed, as the 
pictures contributed by the Roman 
States and the kingdom of Italy 
alike testify, has long sank into a 
decadence from which there is small 
sign of speedy redemption. Mo- 
dern Italian pictures are, in fact, 
only a feeble echo of a_ long- 
cherished tradition, a faint reflec- 
tion of forms once instinct with 
genius, and of colours glowiog in 
glory, but now lifeless and dim. 
Two works, however, we may spe- 
cify, as showing more than usual 
stamina: Morelli’s ‘ Iconoclasts,’ and 
Ussi’s ‘ Expulsion of the Duke of 
Athens.’ Thus, as we indicated in 
July last, the Latin nations of Eu- 
rope, France, Italy, Spain, and Bel- 
gium, one and indivisible in reli- 
gion, and kindred in race, possess 
in common an art scaring in imagi- 
nation, solemn in fervcur and faith, 
sensitive and subtle 12 ‘esthetic 
beauty. 

Of the great Teutonic schools it 
is impossible that we can Low 
speak in detail. As long ago as 
May 1860 we gave, under the title 
of ‘ Manich, and its School of Chris- 
tian Art,’ an analysis of recent Ger- 
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manic phenomena, The present 
Exhibition is, in this department, 
so notoriously incomplete, that any 
attempted description must be chief- 
ly occupied with lament over absent 
works. We may say, however, that 
the laws of action and of reaction, 
of decadence and revival, of then 
again a fall, and then once more a 
further rise — that these principles 
and powers which have prevailed 
in other countries — have obtained 
sway over the national art of Ger- 
many also. But to be more spe- 
cific: the German schools, some 
fifty or eighty years since, were 
directly academic ; then came a re- 
action or revival under Overbeck, 
Cornelius, and Viet, in favour of 
the medieval and spiritual; and 
since has arisen an antagonistic 
movement towards Naturalism and 
Protestantism under Lessing and 
others in Berlin and Dusseldorf. 
The style of the Academy, the man- 
ner of Raphael and of the Carracci, 
solemn and stately, with drapery 
studiously set in statuesque sym- 
metry, has found in Germany, in 
common with other countries, per- 
sistent followers. ‘The Entomb- 
ment,’ by Kaselowsky ; ‘The Depo- 
sition from the Cross,’ by Jacobs ; 
‘St. John and St. Peter at the Beau- 
tiful Gate,’ by Rethel; ‘ The Death 
of Germanicus,) by Figer; and 
‘The Persecution of the Christians 
in the Catacombs,’ by Rah], —are 
all expressly after the precedents 
of the Roman and Raphaelesque 
school. 

But, as we have said, a German 
Pre-Raphaelite schism or reaction 
set in. Overbeck reverted to the 
earlier spiritualism of Umbria; he 
drank of the mysticism of medi- 
eval faith ; he became wedded to a 
worship of saints and angels; he 
forsook, in short, the ways of earth, 
in order that he might join a blessed 
and beauteous company in the 
heavens. Unfortunately, no work 
from the hands of this great and de- 
vout artist has reached the present 
Exhibition. His companion in la- 
bour, the venerable Cornelius, is 
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represented, however, by one im- 
portant composition, the cartoon for 
“the Four Horsemen of the Age 
calypse” — a design executed under 
the patronage of the late King of 
Prussia for the Campo Santo in 
Berlin. The cartoons of Fibrich 
for the church of St. Lazarus, ia 
Vienna, also, by their grandeur, 
merit commendation. ‘‘The Holy 
Family,” by Carl Miiller; ‘The 
Three Martyrs,” by Peschel ; eleven 
pictures from “ The Life of St. Mein- 
rad,” by Micke; “Come unto me 
all ye that labour,” by Wichmann ; 
and “St. Cecilia,” by Von Scheffer, 
all partake of a somewhat lachry- 
mose sentiment, and are in every 
respect far removed from the health 
and the manliness of nature. 

And thas, when things had come 
to this pass, it was full time that 
a further reaction should arise. 
Oatraged nature once more came 
to claim her rights, and to assert 
against usurpation her lawful do- 
minion in the empire of art. In 
Schrader’s great picture, the ‘‘ Death 
of Leonardo da Vinci,” we recog- 
nise in the marked individual cha- 
racter of the heads, in the vigour of 
the handling, and in the trath of 
realistic detail, the healthfal na- 
turalism, which does honour to the 
schools of Berlin and Dusseldorf. 
Moreover, in Piloty’s great work — 
perhaps with reason pronounced 
the grandest in the entire Exhibi- 
tion —“ Nero after the Barning of 
Rome,” we find this same domi- 
nant realism invading even the 
spiritual domains of Munich. Thus 
the so-called Christian and Catholic 
school of Cornelius and Hess is 
giving place to the rationalism of 
Kaulbach and the naturalism of 
Piloty. Many of the details of 
Nero and burning Rome — especially 
the shattered mosaics in the fore- 
ground — have the fac-simile truth of 
a photogrags. Finally, in Knaus 
this naturalism is pushed ofttimes 
to the not unusual excess of the 
repulsive. His “Funeral in the 
Forest,” however, is scarcely among 
his more notorious works. Thus 
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have we now traced German art 
round the usual circuit of a circle; 
academic schools growing cold, re- 
ligious canting, naturalistic, coarse, 
till each, intolerable in extreme, 
returns into the other, gains the 
spirit it lacks, and through con- 
stant ebb and flow passes from 
death to life. 

The pictures contributed by Russia 
are destitute of distinctive national 
characteristics. Russian art has sur- 
rendered the ancient Byzantine style 
of the Greek dynasty ; and as yet the 
new empire, enthroned at St. Peters- 
burgh, fails to create for herself an 
art naturalised to the climate, and 
cognate to the genius of the people. 
The neighbouring schools of Scan- 
dinavia have, however, signalised 
themselves in striking contrast. But 
ere we speak of this truly remarkable 
northern development, let us wait 
for one moment to visit Denmark on 
the way. The native land of Thor- 
waldsen, we are constrained to say, 
does not come out favourably in 
international competition. The es- 
sentially classic style of the great 
sculptor of Copenhagen has failed 
to infuse into the sister art of paint- 
ing symmetry or esthetic beauty. 
The medieval manner of Van Eyck, 
in its home just across the water, 
has found no hospitality in the 
abode of the sea kings. Italian 
modes are of course wholly foreign 
to the latitude. And thus Denmark 
is reduced to a rude naturalism 
which sHe seems scarcely competent 
to mould or to modulate by the 
plastic hand of a cunning art. Two 
pictures, ‘A Betrothal,’ and ‘ The 
Attiring of a Bride,’ are examples 
of this full-blown naturalism. Ex- 
ner’s ‘ Close of a Feast,’ in the style 
of Tidemand, is the best picture con- 
tributed by the Danes. 

The Scandinavian school of Swe- 
den and Norway presents pheno- 
mena of which the entire range of 
European art scarcely affords the 
parallel. In geographical position, 
standing far aloof from the birth- 
place of the ancient Italian schools, 
this scion of the mountains and the 
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wilds knows nothing of Raphaelite 
or Pre-Raphaelite traditions. In po- 
litical status Sweden and Norway, 
owing little to Eurépean alliance 
or diplomacy, have not even in art 
fallen a prey to French aggression, 
and thas remain free from both 
the tuition and the tyranny of 
Parisian academies. In religious 
faith, divorced from the Romish 
church, the inspiration of Overbeck, 
separated therefore from the spi- 
ritual school of Munich, Scandi- 
navia is yet wedded to a Protestant 
ritual which her art shows to be 
picturesque. The life and the homes 
of her people, too, are eminently 
favourable to the making of pic- 
tures graphic and sententious — log- 
houses, fishermen’s huts, peasants 
walking to market, bridal proces- 
siots going to church. Hence, taken 
all in all, perhaps it is scarcely sur- 
prising that these pictures from 
Sweden and Norway, faithfal to the 
stormy sea, their cradle, and to the 
rough earth, their nursery, should 
have grown into rude vigour, and 
have attained to pronounced na- 
tional idiosyncrasy. Of the Scan- 
dinavian landscape we have already 
spoken. Of the domestic pictures, 
by Tidemand and Hockert, the ad- 
miration of the season, it remains to 
say afew words. Tidemand, it will 
at once be understood, belongs to 
the school of naturalists. In his 
picture, ‘The Administration of the 
Sacrament to the Sick,’ every figure 
is a known portrait, and each detail 
is true to life. The artist's simpli- 
city, pathos, and power to move by 
sympathy, he finds in the one touch 
of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. Héckert, the Swede, in 
his circumstantial interiors, ‘A Lap- 
lander’s Hat,’ and ‘A Fisherman’s 
Hut,’ pushes his pictorial parrative 
almost to the extreme of caricature. 
We have said that Scandinavian art 
is not Italian, nor French, nor Ger- 
man Catholic; yet neither is it solely 
the growth of the Scandinavian soil. 
The school, though truly original, is 
yet closely allied to the Protestant 
branch of Dusseldorf—a_ school 
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which worships nature, enthrones 
intellect, which, mourning not over 
the dead past, seeks to live in the 
actual present. 

The nineteen nations and the three 
thousand works assembled in the 
International Galleries are a Babel 
till the key is discovered to their 
language, and then, as we have 
said, the Babel becomes a brother- 
hood. Ties of closest consanguinity 
bind indeed the world of Art in 
unity. We have seen that a com- 
mon history, dating from Perugino, 
Raphael, Titian, and the Carracci in 
Italy, from Van Eyck and Rabens 
in Flanders, from Teniers and Ruys- 
dael in Holland, and from Velas- 
quez and Murillo in Spain, gives to 
the modern schools of Europe a 
pedigree. We have found that rul- 
ing races—the Latin, the Teutonic, 
and the Scandinavian — have begot- 
ten generic arts, each marked by 
the features of its parentage. We 
have traced, likewise, a close rela- 
tion between national works and 
geographic conformation; we have 
seen the sun of Italy reign as Apollo; 
we have marked the glacier winter 
of the north in the hardihood of 
the Ice-King. Furthermore, it has 
been evident how a few fundamen- 
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tal principles have guided, and one 
or two leading creeds governed, and, 
indeed, divided the plastic empire 
of the world’s pictorial imagination. 
The three inherent elements, — the 
classic, in its symmetry, severity, 
and ideality; the romantic, in its 
ardour and passion; and the natu- 
ralistic, in its literal truth and man- 
ly vigour, — have through past ages, 
intermingled, and will, through all 
times, be found to interweave the 
one with the other, fashioning the 
schools of all nations through in- 
terchanging variety. Again, we 
have found that religion, the mas- 
ter-emotion in man’s nature— that 
Churches Catholic and Churches 
Protestant — have inspired, and 
then again dissevered and con- 
founded, the sacred arts of Chris- 
tendom. Finally, in all these 
schools so diverse, and among ail 
these nationalities so conflicting, 
we recognise the manifold workings 
and wants of the earth’s common 
humanity; of an eye and an intellect 
which see and understand, of emo- 
tions which tend to worship and 
love, and of sovereign imagination 
which creates and crowns. The 
universe of Art, indeed, is infinite, 
and yet the empire is one. 
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Mr. Trotiore is among the most 
amusing and popular of our novel- 
ists, and is certainly one of those 
with whom the great majority of 
novel readers can most fully sym- 
nage His plots are easy to fol- 
ow, and depend on the most ordi- 
nary and probable circumstances for 
their interest; yet that interest is 

_ quite sufficient to produce earnest 
attention to the processes and anxie- 
ty for the result. His characters 
are distinct, sketched with spirit, 
easy to recognise, and so like the 
personages of daily life that the 
reader who cannot enjoy that cheap 
and pleasurable triumph of criticism 
which consists in discovering a re- 
markable resemblance between cha- 
racters of the fiction and persons of 
his acquaintance must move in a 
very dull and very narrow circle. 
His style of writing is brisk and 
flowing, assuring us that the author 
enjoys the work he is engaged in, 
and fully believes in his own crea- 
tions. Nothing conciliates more 
than this; and the wit, often pro- 
fuse and effective, tells the already 
sympathetic reader that he is deal- 
ing with a man who deserves re- 
spect as well as liking. Thus all 
goes pleasantly between him and 
his audience—there is no adverse 
party, of people of difficult tastes 
who say they don’t, like Trollope, 
because he is bitter, or fantastic, or 
crotchety, or too deep for them, or 
because he depends on strong sen- 
satious effects, or deals too much in 
exaggeration, or has written himself 
out: those who are not enthusias- 
tic are not hostile, and a great ex- 
pectation of pleasure with no pre- 
disposition to dissent is sure to be 
excited by the announcement of a 
new work by Anthony Trollope. 

' With such agreeable relations ex- 
isting between himself and his au- 
dience, Mr. Trollope lately wrote an 
account of a trip he made to the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main. 
It was received with the favour 


— 


that might have been expected — it 
was light, sparkling, and agreeable ; 
and though it has not gained so 
many readers, nor impressed them 
so favourably, as the best of his 
novels, yet it takes its place among 
leasant books of travel. Stimu- 
ated by this snecess, and wishing 
to diversify his labours by lighter 
if not more profitable work than 
that of creation and invention, he 
has once more crossed the Atlantic, 
and presented us again with the 
result of his observations, in much 
the same style, but with an import- 
ant difference. Had he written his 
book two or three years ago, it would 
have been received as a very agree- 
able addition to the already numer- 
ous pictures of life and manners in 
America that we possess, and Mr. 
Trollope would have been subject 
only to the disadvantage which al- 
most any one must labour under 
who follows in the track of such an 
observer and such a recorder of his 
impressions as Charles Dickens. 
Bat he writes at a time when our 
interest for American affairs is fixed 
on particulars quite different from 
those which Mr. Trollope excels in 
recording. It is not the habits and 
manners of the people, the state of 
society, the aspect of the various 
regions embraced by their territory, 
nor the shifts and vicissitudes of a 
population of speculators and ad- 
venturers in a new country, that 
now engages attention. To know 
what voices, amid the senseless 
clamour that prevails, indicate the 
real wishes and expectations of the 
Northern people—to trace the con- 
nection between the peculiarities of 
the political system and the spirit 
and character of the population — to 
distinguish between the genuine and 
the spurious fruits of democracy — 
to discern in the seething crucible 
of revolution the elements really at 
work—and to be enabled to form 
something like a just estimate of 
Northern officials, troops, generals, 
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and enthusiasm,— these are matters 
now of primary importance to Eng- 
lish readers, and the chapters of Mr. 
Trollope’s book which treat of these 
are by no means so Satisfactory as 
that other portion of his subject 
which has. been thrown entirely in- 
to the shade by the magnitude of 
passing events. What are the real 
merits of democracy? wherein has 
it undoubtedly failed? These are 
the abstract questions which the 
crisis has thrust into the foreground, 
What are the chances of any par- 
ticular solution of the contest, what 
the relative merits of the opposing 
troops and generals, what the dif- 
ficulties of country in which they 
operate — what, in fact, are the cir- 
cumstances which we have been un- 
able hitherto exactly to appreciate, 
but which must influence the dura- 
tion and result of the struggle? 
These are the questions which we 
now mainly expect travellers in 
America to answer. And to say 
the truth, on many of these heads 
our information is left much as it 
would have been if Mr. Trollope had 
never gone to America. 

How it was that he came to 
visit America under present cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Trollope tells us in 
his introductory chapter. The am- 
bition of his literary life bas been, 
he says, to write a book about the 
United States. That he intended 
to write it in the spirit of an advo- 
cate, appears from his expressed 
desire to mitigate what soreness 
had been left in America by his 
mother’s clever book and other 
works on ‘Transatlantic society. 
Thus predisposed, he went to the 
States beralded by the celebrity 
due to a very clever and fertile 
writer, and he became, naturally, 
and creditably for both parties, the 
recipient of attentions and applause 
well bestowed in this case, but 
more valuable and flattering if the 
fortunate object did not share them 
with Mr. Edwin James, Commander 
Wilkes the collapsed naval cele- 
brity, and Benjamin F, Butler, the 
military professor of ravishing at 
New Orleans. However, no doubt 
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Mr. Trollope’s treatment was such 
as to dispose him favourably to- 
wards his entertainers; and the 
unfortunate result is, that his advo- 
cacy, useless to the North, is dam- 
aging to himself. It is useless to 
the North, because facts too glaring 
to be hidden, obscured, or explained 
away by the most zealous advocate, 
have already affixed to the Federal 
cause a character which no amount 
of declamation will avail to change. 
It is damaging to himself, because 
he is much too acute an observer 
not to notice these facts; and be- 
tween his inability to avoid seeing 
what is damnatory, and his friendly 
wish to see only what is favourable, ~ 
he has contracted a kind of moral 
squint, which is fatal to the attempt 
at clear and vigorous representa- 
tion. This will impair his credit 
with his English audience; while 
the voracious vanity of his North- 
ern clients will be far from satisfied 
with the amount of panegyric which 
the conscience of the pleader will 
permit him to award. Moreover, 
Mr. Trollope’s affection for the 
North, though it leads him to take 
part with it against the: South, does 
not often prejadice him in ques 
tions between the North aud Eng- 
land. 

At the outset, we must dissent 
from an opinion expréssed by Mr. 
Trollope, not oaly because it shows 
him to have taken a_ prejudiced 
view, but because to agree with 
him would be to abandon our own 
convictions on a point which is of 
greater’ importance than he chooses 
to think it. He asserts that Seces- 
sion is “revolutionary ;’ and as 
this term is so vague as to render 
his meaning obscure, he explains it 
by saying that Secession has been 
undertaken and carried on, not in 
compliance with the constitution 
of the United States, but in de- 
fiance of it. “Nobody,” he says, 
“no single Southerner, can really 
believe that the constitution of the 
United States, as framed in 1787, 
or altered since, intended to give 
to the separate States the power of 
seceding a3 they pleased. It is 
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surely useless going through long 
argoments to prove this, seeing that 
it is absolutely —_ by the ab- 
sence of any clause giving such 
_ license to the separate States.” In 

this argument there are two mis- 
takes so transparent that we may 
estimate the strength of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s prejudices on seeing a man 
of his sense fall into them. In the 
first place, no Secessionist ever 
argued that the constitution in- 
tended to give the States the power 
of secession. Had the constitution 
taken upon itself to do anything of 
the sort, States would have been 
found—Northern States, too—ready 
enough to retort that it was super- 
flaous to bestow on them a right 
which they had never surrendered. 
Secondly, it must be clear to every- 
body that a constitution, or any other 
code or compact, is effective only so 
far as the powers conferred by it 
extend, and that an act to be illegal 
must contravene some of its express 
provisions. To assert that whatever 
the constitution does not sanction 
is illegal, is to call it an abominable 
despotism. The constitution of the 
Union sanctions no State rights 
whatever. It defines its own powers, 
and. forbids the exercise, on the 
part of the States, of certain rights 
which they had hitherto enjoyed, 
but which, for a common purpose, 
they now agreed to surrender. In 
the appendix to his book Mr. Trol- 
lope publishes the coustitution of 
the United States. It seems doubt- 
ful whether he ever read it, or, at 
any rate, whether he read it im- 
partially and attentively —for to 
guard against any such interpre- 
tation of the powers of the con- 
stitution as his, amendments ex- 
pressiy provide against the en- 
croachments which would _ inevi- 
tably follow. Article 9 says: “‘The 
enumeration in the constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.” Article 10 says: 
“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, 
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or to the people.” The fact is, that 
the power which grants a constitu- 
tion evidently reserves all that it 
does not concede. When a despot 
grants a constitution, the people 
gain only what privileges he can be 
prevailed on to yield; and when 
the peoples of the States formed, 
by their delegates, the constitution 
of their union, they retained ell 
power which they did not expressly 
surrender. 

It is often a happy thing for a 
novelist when he possesses the 
power of expressing, in a figurative 
manner, his opinions on subjects 
akin to the purpose of his novel, or 
explaining in that way the moral 
qualities of the personages of his 
tale, or the relations of the person- 
ages to each other and to the inci- 
dents which arise, Abstract ques- 
tions or metaphysical discussions 
which would have worn a very dry 
aspect, better suited to a scientific 
treatise than to a work of amuse- 
ment, become bright, piquant, and 
interesting when personified and 
seen through the mediam of fami- 
liar imagery. Nor can any harm arise 
from the practice; for the writer of 
fiction professes only to present his 
own ideas; and as he must better 
know than any one else what is the 
impression which he wishes to con- 
vey, 80 it is a gain both to himeelf 
and the reader that he should be 
permitted to choose the most for- 
cible and direct method of ren- 
dering his impressions. Bat when 
this faculty is exercised on matters 
of real life, on which the author 
has preconceived notions which he 
wishes to support, it is of much 
more questionable advantage. So 
long as it is confined to its legi- 
timate purpose of giving more 
prompt and lively expression to 
the author’s views than he could 
otherwise obtain, it is as justly em- 
ployed in dealing with matters of 
fact as with matters of fiction. But 
directly an argament is founded, 
not on the original facts but on the 
metaphorical representation of those 
facts, all honest discussion is at an 
end, because the question has been 
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shifted from the solid basis of 
reality to the shadowy basis of 
arbitrary fancy which may bear 
only a pretended relation to fact. 
Yet this pretended relation may 
often be sufficiently plausible to 
blind the unwary listener to the 
hocus-pocus by which he is deceived ; 
and the specious advocate of a bad 
cause in law often founds his chance 
of success with twelve intelligent 
jarymen on the employment of this 
piece of mental legerdemaio. The 
demagogue, too,: knows well its 
value ; and indeed, if cleverly done, 
its success must be great on all 
occasions when an impression is 
required for a particular purpose, 
and when the audience have not 
time allowed them to analyse the 
rocesses by which that impression 
tas been prodaced. He who uses 
it falsely places himself in this 
dilemma, that he is either con- 
sciously or unconsciously dishonest ; 
and if unconsciously, he saves his 
credit for candour at the expense 
of his jadgment. In either case 
he loses ground with his audience 
in proportion to the number of 
these fallacies which are detected; 
and of course, if arguments of this 
kind are not spoken, but printed 
in books, the chances of detecting 
their inaccuracies are immensely in- 
creased. We thiok that Mr. Trol- 
lope has committed an error on 
more grounds than one in resorting 
to this style of treatment in discuss- 
ing political questions, as he so 
frequently does in his book. It is 
not that we are surprised to find a 
man of his lively imagination fre- 
quently personifying the abstract 
relations of a question, and we are 
far from objecting to that. What we 
do object to is, that having indulged 
in an arbitrary and inaccurate com- 
parison, he should proceed thereon to 
ground an argument. 

For instance, when he chooses to 
convey his idea of the position of 
England with relation to the Ameri- 
can quarrel under the guise of the 
difficulties entailed upon the friend of 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones, when that pair 
have a conoubial dispute in which each 
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expects to find in him an adherent, we 
see nothing unfair in it. We do not 
ourselves fiod our conception of 
the case assisted by this familiar 
mode of putting it; and we should 
prefer forming a judgment on the 
actual rather than the imaginary 
dilemma. Still, there may be peo- 
ple who like to be helped to their 
decisions in this way; at any rate, 
there are readers who expect smart- 
ness from Mr. Trollope, and who 
may consider it smart to see the 
American dispute likened to a 
quarrel between Mr. and Mra. 
Jones; and if this be really the 
exact figure under which the case 
presents itself to Mr. Trollope, and 
he oaly means to give it to. his 
readers for what it is worth, as 
such we are willing to aecept it. 
And when he makes “ Monroe P. 
Jones” the representative of the 
insatiable rage for speculation of 
the American frontier man, we 
have a livelier idea of the passion 
and its effects than a mere homily 
would convey. And again, his 
illustrations of this kind are often 
very clever and witty, as we should 
expect from Mr. Trollope—as wheo 
he tells us: — 


“T have found it difficult—I may 
say impossible — to sound Washington’s 
praises in his own land. Let us sup- 
pose that a courteous Frenchman ven- 
tures an opinion among Englishmen 
that Wellington was a great general, 
would he feel disposed to go on with his 
eulogium when encountered on two or 
three sides at once with such observa- 
tions as the following: ‘I should rather 
calculate he was about the first that ever 
did live or ever will live. Why, he whip- 
ped your Napoleon everlasting whenever 
he met him. He whipped everybody out 
of the field. There warn’t anybody ever 
lived was able to stand nigh him, and 
there won’t come sny like him again. 
Sir, I guess our Wellington never had 
his likes on your side of the water. 
Such men can’t grow in a down-trodden 
country of slaves and paupers’? Un- 
der such circumstances the Frenchman 
would probably be shut up. And when 
I strove to speak of Washington, I gen- 
erally found myself shut up also,” 


Bat there are many instances in 
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which Mr. Trollope not only allows 
his fancy to palm upon bim false 
imagery, but proceeds to draw from 
it totally false conclusions. In one 
ease he winds up in this way a 
discussion on the causes of quarrel 
between North and South: After 
a plain, though prejodiced, statement 
of the many differences and grounds 
of complaint, on coming to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law he suddenly begins to 
argue the case of a wife who has a 
drunken husband, and upon this fan- 
cied resemblance he proceeds to de- 
scant as if it were the real matter in 
hand. It is disagreeable, he says, to 
live with a wife who is always rebuk- 
ing one for a fault; but the outside 
world will say that if you do not 
choose to be called a drankard by 
your wife, you should cease to drink. 
If there is to be any divorce on 
this account, the plea should be 
pat in by the sober wife, not by 
the intemperate husband. Next 
the case is supposed of ‘‘the hus- 
band taking himself off without 
any divorce, and taking with him 
also his wife’s property, her earn- 
ings, that on which he has lived 
and his children.” All this time 
the reader who thus looks at facts 
in Mr. Trollope’s queer magic - lan- 
tern, is left in doubt as to which 
section of the Republic is typified 
by the drunken husband. A mat- 
ter-of-fact man is puzzled to per- 
ceive what particular characteristic 
of either the imputed inebriety is 
intended to represent. A Svuth- 
ero man wonld. probably interpret 
the supposed drunkenness as fairly 
symbolic of the commercial greedi- 
ness of the North. Mr. Trollope, 
however, supplies us with the key 
to his parable in one compendious 
‘ sentence. “The South,” he says, 
“has been the husband drunk with 
slavery, and the North has been 
the ill-used wife.” Now, we would 
‘seriously put it to Mr. Trollope 
whether he thinks advocacy of this 
kind likely to influence the opi- 
nions of men of sense, and, if not, 
whether it is likely to do himself 
apy service. He puts his readers 
in this predicament, that if he has 
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not a very bad opinion of their rea- 
soning powers, they can have no very 
exalted opinion of his. 

In similar style he disposes of the 


“question whether English writers are 


right in replying to the abuse lavished 
on England by the advocates of Fed- 
eralism : — 


“T make bold,” says Mr. Trollope, 
“to place myself and my country on 
very high ground, and to say that we, 
the older and therefore the more expe- 
rienced people as regards the United 
States, and the better governed as re- 
gards France, and the stronger as re- 
gards all the world beyond, should not 
throw mud again, even thongh mud be 
thrown at us. I yield the path to a 
small chimney-sweeper as readily as to 
a lady; and forbear from an interchange 
of courtesies with a Billing=gate heroine, 
even though at heart I may have a proud 
consciousness that~I should not alto- 
gether go to the wall in such an en- 
counter.” 


Therefore because Mr. Trollope 
yields the path to a chimney- 
sweeper and declines to exchange 
abuse with a Billingsgate heroine, 
Englishmen onght not to censure 
American institutions — Q. E. D. 
Setting aside the logic of this re- 
sult, we may doubt whether the 
North, Mr. Trollope’s client, will be 
especially delighted at playing the 
part of a small chimney-sweeper, 
or whether a writer who charac- 
terises the South as the drunken 
husband of an ill-used wife is en- 
titled to: lecture on the courtesies 
to be observed in international 
discussions. And though we have 
seen many sharp remarks from 
English pens on Federal instita- 
tions and policy, yet we do not re- 
member any instance where “ Bil- 
lingsgate”” has been resorted to on 
our side. We presume that Mr. 
Trollope scarcely means us to infer 
that he considers it inexcusable in 
any case to employ sarcasm, ridi- 
cule, or invective as controversial 
weapons. If, as we must needs 
conclude in the case of a writer 
who wields light satire so skilfully 
as Mr. Trollope, he allows that their 
use is consistent with the laws of 
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fair and honourable literary com- 
bat, what, we would ask, is there 
to induce us to abjure them in the 
case of America? Scorn is the na- 


tural and inevitable correlative of. 


impudent pretension. Employing 
Mr. Trollope’s favourite style of ar- 
gument — only, as we think, more 
reasonably than he does— we say 
that when an ill-bred swaggering 
person appears in society, vaunting 
on no perceptible grounds his own 
superiority, deriding the preten- 
sions of others, treading on their 
toes, and disregarding their rights, 
we feel obliged to the successful 
satirist who utters the sarcasm 
that reduces him to silence. And 
unless Mr. Trollope’s writings con- 
vey a very inaccurate idea of his 
character, we think he -would be 
as likely as anybody in such a case 
to administer the just rebuke. In 
doing so, he would probably con- 
sider neither the immediate effect 
on the temper of the aggressor, nor 
the ultimate benefit likely to follow 
from the wound to his morbid con- 
ceit. He would probably justify 
himself by saying that grave rea- 
soning would be more likely to ag- 
gravate than to remove the evil, 
that gentle remonstrance ‘or silent 
submission would be looked on as 
weak acquiescence, and would lead 
only to fresh -aggressions; and that 
he had therefore resorted to the 
readiest and most natural means 
of asserting the rights of the rest 
of the company, and exposing 
empty and intolerable pretension. 
Therefore, before he can prove 
that scorn and ridicule are wrong, 
he must show that they are mis- 
applied. The prime consideration 
for an English writer on American 
affairs, is not whether what he says 
will. anger the Federalists, but 
whether the institutions and mea- 
sures under discussion are deserv- 
ing of reprobation, or ridicule, or 
contempt. If not, these weapons 
will be harmfal only to the wielder; 
if they are, then trath, justice, and 
the interests of mankind demand 
that he should use them. We have 
spoken . contemptuously of mob-rule 
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—will Mr. Trollope defend it? We 
characterised as it deserved the 
sending of the stove fleet — will he 
be its apologist? When tbe pro- 
ceedings of Butler at New Orleans 
are branded as infamous, will he 
tell us that a milder epithet is more 
applicable to the offence? If the 
feelings of a disputant are to be 
the sole considerations in discussion, 
controversy will be merely an inter. 
change of compliment. But there 
is something else to be considered— 
namely, the interests of truth and 
justice, in which we presume Eng- 
lish writers will continue to speak 
freely of American affairs, irrespec- 
tive alike of Northern ire, or of Mr. 
Trollope’s remonstrance. And the 
difference between English censure 
of Federalism and Federal abuse of 
England is, that the one is grounded 
on argument and delivered on just 
provocation, while the other is alike 
aggressive and irrational. We have 
eutered : into this discussion not 
more to dispute Mr. Trollope’s con- 
clusion than to reply to objections 
which have been sometimes made— 
and, as we think, so needlessly — on 
the tone of English criticism on the 
affairs of America. 

One unfortunate result of the 
metaphorical style of argument is 
that the metaphors are apt to con- 
flict with each other. We have seen 
America figuring as a small chim- 
ney-sweeper and as a Billingsgate 
heroine. But we are soon assured 
that he looks on her thus for mere 
argumentative purposes, and that 
his real sentiments are very differ- 
ent. We find him in diffrent parts 
of his book regarding the Awmeri- 
cans as his cousins, his brothers, as 
the sons and daughters of English- 
men. America is the marriageable 
daughter that escaped with shricks 
from her mother’s arms; and 
farther on we find that she is our 
eldest child. We were therefore 
unprepared to find afterwards these 
variable but still very close rela- 
tions thus described genealogically. 
“The American owns a more mixed 
blood than any other race known. 
The chief stock is English, which is 
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itself so mixed that no man can 
trace its ramifications, With this 
are mingled the bloods of Ireland, 
Holland, France, Sweden, and Ger- 
many. All this has been done- 
Within but a few years, so that the 
American may be said to have no 
claim to apy national type of face.” 
The mother that bore her may well 
fail to recognise such a Protean off- 
spring. And her actions are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Trollope, as upfilial as 
ber personal appearance. “In the 
Northern States of America,” he 
tells us, “ the bitterness against Eng- 
land bas amounted almost to a pas- 
sion. The players, these clironiclers 
of the time, have had no hits so 
sure as those which have been 
aimed at Englishmen as cowards, 
fools, and liars. The name of an 
Englishman has been made a bye- 
word for reproach.” Whether the 
science of sentimental genealogy 
shall ultimately decide ‘that they 
are our brothers, our sons and 
daughters, or only our cousins, still’ 
in any case this conduct will hardly 
allow us to consider them affec- 
tionate relatives. But Mr. Trollope 
will probably say that this very 
conduct is only affection turned 
sour with disappointment at our 
want of sympathy in their present 
struggle. In the preceding para- 
graph, however, he deprives him- 
self of that argument, by telling us, 
that “when we were at war with 
Russia the feeling of the States 
was strongly against us. All their 
wishes were with our enemies.” 
He goes on to say rightly that we 
did not trouble ourselves about 
that. But why did it not distress 
us? Because the “blood relation- 
ship” is a mere sentimental dream, 
conjured up for the purposes of 
' fine writing, We did not pretend 
to have any claim upon American 
sympathies in our quarrel with 
Russia. We do not look upon the 
Eoglishman who lives over the way 
as our brother or our cousin. If he 
were to insult us, we should not be 
sentimental about it. If we were 
to knock him down, we should not 
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therefore regard ourselves as a second 
Cain. Yet he is infinitely nearer 
to us as our fellow-countryman 
than the hybrid American, We 
do not believe that English people 
generally give Americans, as a na- 
tion, the preference over other 
foreigners, nor have they any rea- 
son to doso. “ Take a Dutchman, a 
German, or an Irishman,” says Mr. 
Trollope, ‘transplant him from his’ 
own soil, where he has not been 
an object of particular regard, and 
make him a citizen of @ nation that 
has been overreaching and reviling 
us for seventy years, and he be- 
comes a cousin, @ son, or a brother, 
I am not quite certain which.” Now, 
we will by no means yield to Mr. 
Trollope in our regard for the best 
Americans whom we know. We 
have for them not merely the re- 
gard of fellow-countrymen, but of 
friends; but we decline to take the 
whole race to our bosom, as Mr. Trol- 
lope does in his large-hearted way, 
any more than if they were Datek. 
men or Italians, ‘“ Let us,” he says, 
“not have war with these children 
of our own. If we must fight, let us 
fight the French, ‘for King George 
upon tlie throne.’ The doing 80 
will be disagreeable, but it will ‘not 
be antipathetic to the nature of an 
Englishman. For my part, when an 
American tells me that he wants to 
fight with me, I regard his offence, 
as compared with that of a French- 
man under the same circumstances, 
as I would compare the offence of 
a parricide or a fratricide with that 
of a mere commonplace murderer. 
Such a war would be plus quam civ- 
ile bellum.” Another argument that 
he uses against war has much more 
reason in it, but is very far indeed 
from being sentimental. ‘‘Over 
sixty millions sterling of stock — 
railway stock and suchlike — are 
held in America by Englishmen, 
and the chances would be, that be- 
fore such a war could be: finished, 
the whole of that would be con- 
fiscated.” Is Mr. Trollope aware 
that during the Crimean war Rus- 
sia scrupulously fulfilled her en-° 
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gagements? Yet he does not eon- 
sider the Russians as his cousins 
or his brothers —on the contrary, he 
tells us, “One did not feel special 
grief at fighting a Russian.” It 


might be concluded from this—though* 


we are sure the conclusion would be 
‘unjust — that he holds it better to 
fight an honest than a dishonest 
creditor. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of 
all his conclusions, founded on 
metaphors, is one connected with 
this question of relationship. He 
is discussing the prospects of taxa- 
tion in making good the expendi- 
ture of the war, and in answer to 
the question, “ Will the United 
States pay?” says, “ The States of 
America will master their money 
difficulties because they are born 
of England, and are not born of 
Austria. What! shall our eldest 
child become bankrupt by its first 
trade-difficulty — be utterly ruined by 
its first little commercial embarrass- 
ment? The child bears much too 
strong a resemblance to its parent for 
me to think so.” From which finan- 
cial opinion we leave Mr. Chase to 
draw what comfort he can. 

Besides this style of argument, 
Mr. Trollope fulls into another and 
very common error, that of ignor- 
ing altogether Southern interests, 
Southern feelings, and Southern 
rights, and speaking of the contest 
as if it were between the North on 
one side and some abstract evil on 
the other; as if the North consti- 
tuted not only the present Union, 
but the old Union, and as if it were 
identical also with the country and 
the American people, and the South 
were merely a sort of excrescence. 
Federalists talk about our want of 
sympathy with them ‘in their hour 
of distress, as if their distresses 
could be compared to those they 
have inflicted on the South. To 
listen to Northern writers and ora- 
tors, we might suppose that all the 
North is fighting for is the privi- 
lege of supporting in affluence a 
set of lazy unprofitable States, which 
have never been anything but a 
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drag on Northern industry and 
enterprise. ‘‘ We made their roads, 
we carried their mails!” cries the 
North, as if the South had not 
contributed its full share, or, as it 
asserts, far more than its share, to 
the common revenue by which roads 
were made and mails carried, in 
Northern as well as Southern terri- 
tory. But though prepared for an 
amount of unreason on the par 
of the North, we are surprised 
to find a sensible man like Mr. 
Trollope taking this line of argu- 
ment. We have seen him, in his 
parable of the dranken husband, 
describing that intemperate person- 
age as ‘‘ taking with him his wife’s 
earniogs,. that on which he has 
lived and his children.” We infer 
from this that Mr. Trollope believes 
that all public property in 
Southern States was paid for by 
Northern money. Of course it is 
not necessary to say that it is not so, 
nor to mention that one task con- 
fided to the commissioners deputed 
on the part of the South to arrange 
terms of separation, was to settle 
this question of Federal property, 
much of which remains in one as 
well as in the other section of the 
former Republic. If jastice de- 
mands that Fort Sumter should 
be accounted for, so must also Fort 
Monroe and Fort Warren be placed in 
the balance. 

To hear the advocates of Federal- 
ism — Mr. Trollope among the rest — 
talk of the Union and the Consti- 
tution, one would suppose that they 
were of divine origin, and had come 
to replace either some detestable 
tyranny under which the people 
possessed no rights whatever, or a 
state of anarchy where neither law 
nor order existed. Certainly no 
one would from their assertions in- 
fer the actual fact, that the separate 
States before the Union 
all the machinery of internal gov- 
ernment as they now posses it. 
It was not because they Wanted a 
system of laws or a framework of 
government to render life, liberty, 
property, or society secure, that they 
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agreed to form a Union,—it was 
because a uniform system of coin- 
age, of taxation, and of commerce, 
would be of manifest advantage ; 
because postal arrangements and 
public works, such as the making of 
roads and fortifications, would be 
done better in concert than sepa- 
rately ; because alliances formed 
by separate States independently 
would lead to endless wars with 
each other, and it was therefore 
desirable to have a common policy ; 
because in disputes with each otler 
there might be an arbiter; and 
because, in dealing with foreign 
vations, they might throw into the 
balance their united weight ;— it 
was for these excellent reasons that 
they agreed to form that Union 
which Washington himself desig- 
nated as “an experiment.” . And 
far from being # measure which 
was eagerly adopted as an_ indis- 
putable advantage, it required 
powerful advocacy to recommend 
it to the States, and manifold con- 
cessions to induce them to join it, 
which some of them did with hesi- 
tation and reluctance. It is quite 
safe to assert that, had it been pro- 
posed to insert an express provision 
in the Constitution rendering seces- 
sion impossible, there would never 
have been a Union at all. And it 
is equally safe to assert that such 
a provision would now be rejected 
by those States which s0 londly 
proclaim the unlawfulness of seces- 
sion. Were it proposed to devise 
new measures for rendering the 
bonds of Union more difficult to 
break, and to secure some material 
guarantee against the secession of 
any State except by the prescribed 
method in which amendments of 
the Constitution are enacted, the 
Northern States, though they could 
not thereby render a past secession 
illegal, might at least prove to the 
world th® sincerity of their own 
conto and of their attachment 
to the Union. But we are sure 
that thé Western States and New 
England, Pennsylvania and New 
York, would alike refuse to be 
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bound to each other with an indissolu- 
ble tie. They know too well the many 
reasons that may arise for sundering it 
hereafter. 

Yet Mr. Trollope is none the less 
convinced that a pure patriotic de- 
sire to maintain the Union is the 
main motive for the war. The pay 
of the soldier, large as it is, would, 
he says, of itself be insufficient to 
lure the artisan and the labourer 
from his work, for he would lose 
by the exchange. But does Mr. 
Trollope suppose that pay is the 
sole material advantage which the 
Federalist soldier anticipates? Did 
he ever hear of “ Blenkering?” 
Does he suppose the pure patriots 
who serve under Siegel and Heint- 
zelman have scrupulously declined 
to take anything beyond their pay? 
Does he imagine that Pope’s forces, 
which are professedly subsisting on 
what they can get in the Shenan- 
doah valley, draw from it nothing 
but the supply of their daily wants? 
The population of Virginia could 
tell him something different. We 
prefer to judge of this question of 
patriotism by facts. We know that 
high rates of interest alone have 
availed to secure loans for the war. 
We know that the warriors of 
Pennsylvania left the field of battle 
and went home because their term 
of service expired that day. We 
are told by Northern authorities 
that fifty thousand patriots are ab- 
sent from their colours. We eee 
that, as the invasion recoils, and 
plunder is restricted, recruiting be- 
comes impossible, and the Presi- 
dent’s call for three hundred thou- 
sand men becomes as fatile as if he 
were to call three hundred thousand 
spirits from the vasty deep. We 
know — and nobody has supplied us 
with more copious information on 
this point than Mr. Trollope — that 
patriotism has not prevented gene- 
rals, cabinet ministers, all kinds of 
government officers, and hosts of 
contractors, from battening on the 
difficulties of the Republic with as 
little remorse as Jews and bill - dis- 
counters show when they fall upon 
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@ young spendthrift. And we de- 
clive to believe that patriotism, even 
urblind and deluded patriotism, 
as apy considerable share in main- 
taining the war. We can understand 
that mapy men, not pure patriots, 
should have an interest in support- 
ing the Union; but that others who 
have no such interest should join 
in their exaggerated panegyrics and 
expressions of devotion, is less easy 
to account for. 

Mr. Trollope, however, devotes se- 
veral chapters to the praise of the 
Federal constitution, and on these 
chapters we propose to make a few 
remarks. But, first, -we must point 
out that he constantly, in a manner 
which gives an air rather of special 
pleading than of fair discussion to 
his commentary, mixes up the re- 
sults of the State system and the 
Federal system, and gives the latter 
the credit of the whole. Thus he 
tells us, “in the States a system 
of government bas been produced 
under a written constitution in 
which no Englishman can disbe- 
lieve, and which every Frenchman 
must envy. It has done its work. 
The people have been free, well 
educated, and politically great.” 
From this it would appear that Mr. 
Trollope believes that the people 
owe their freedom to the Constitu- 
tion which he probably would not 
pretend to maintain; and that they 
are also indebted to it for their 
education, which we know he would 
not maintain, because ion another 
portion of his work he has shown 
how the education of the people is 
the care of the individual States, 
and not of the general government. 
And in summing up what he calls 
the splendid results, he talks ag if 
all that a citizen of New York or 
Virginia had to look to for liberty, 
protection, or law, was the Federal 
system. Such a citizen does not 
thank tke Federal system for his 
liberty, for he had that before. He 
does not thank it for forbearing to 
encroach upon his liberty, for the 
States, by limiting dts powers, pro- 
vided against that before they agreed 
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to join it. He does not in general 
look to it for law, because the tri- 
bunals of his own State adjudicate 
between him and his fellow-citizens 
of the State. The best evidence 
that can be had respecting it is, Mr. 
Trollope says, the manner in which 
eighteen or twenty millions of peo- 
ple who have lived under it re- 
gard it. Mr. Trollope forgets that 
a great many millions of- people who 
have lived under it are so dissatis- 
fied with its results that they pre- 


‘fer the devestation of their terri- 


tory, the loss of their commerce, 
the destruction of their cities, to a 
return to its paternal care. It is 
necessary to protest against this 
assumption, that all the benefits 
conferred on the nation have flowed 
solely from the Federal system, be- 
cause there are plenty besides Mr. 
Trollope who so misrepresent its 
advantages — nay, there may be 
found some who, by implication, 
attribute the fertility of the soil, the 
geniality of the climate, and the 
spread of territory to the magic in- 
fluence of the Constitution. 

‘What the authors of this constitu- 
tion really undertook to provide for 
was, for all that could, either from 
within or without, affect the wel- 
fare of the States as a body, leaving 
them to conduct their individual 
affairs as _ before. 
with foreign nations, either for 
peace or war — fortifications, fleets, 
and armies — the relations of differ- 
ent States, and of their respective 
citizens, with each other, and with 
foreigoers — the public works ne- 
cessary for the common benefit, 
such as coinage and a general postal 
system, — these were the principal 
matters which the States placed 
under the control of the Federal 
Government. To provide for its 
expenses, it had power to borrow 
money and to levy taxes; to pro- 
vide for the administration of the 
Federal laws, the constitution de- 
fined the powers and organisation 
of the tribunals ; and further, it de- 
fioed - the machinery by which the 
different branches of the Govern- 
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ment were to be created and com- 
bined in action. 

With regard to the manner in 
which the relations with foreign 
States have been managed under 
the Federal system, we need hardly 
say that Englishmen have no great 
reason to be complimentary — nor 
have apy nations acquired from their 
intercourse with the Federal Govern- 
ment an exalted opinion of its wis- 
dom, courtesy, or moderation. Iso- 
lated by geographical position from 


the great powers of Europe, America’ 


does not present many points of 
necessary collision or debate, and 
its foreign relations have been com- 
paratively neither important nor 
complicated ; but as far as it has 
been tested, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot be pronounced very 
successful either in war or diplo- 
macy. 

The postal system is that one of 
the internal duties on which Mr. 
Trollope descants most largely and 
with most authority, because the 
service of the post-office is his own 
profession.. He begins by telling 
us that “any Englishman or 
Frenchman residing in the Ameri- 
can States cannot fail to be struck 
with the inferiority of the post- 
office arrangements in that country 
to those by which they are accom- 
modated in their own country.” But 
he also tells us that the deficiencies 
were to be ascribed partly to the 
difficulties of the country, with its 
imperfect lines of rail and other 
roads, and its vast distances; and 
partly to the political system, which 
destroys the efficiency of the ‘ser- 
vants of the department. The na- 
‘ture of the country is perhaps a fair 
plea in excuse, though it must be 
remembered that one of the special 
duties of Congress is ‘‘ to establish 
post.offices and ‘post-roads ;” but as 
to the second apology, it may indeed 
excuse the department, but only by 
condemning the Federal Govern- 
ment, whose political system has 
rendered it incapable of performing 

roperly one of its principal duties. 

e must hold, then, that in this par- 
ticular also the system has failed. 
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As to the regulation of commerce 
and of the revenue, that forms, not 
for the first time, the chief complaint 
of the South, and is one important 
cause of the disruption, Daties 
have been imposed rather with a 
view of bribing individual States by 
favouring their particular interests, 
than with reference to the general 
good. <A great section of the com- 
munity declares that the imposition 
of duties has been for thirty years 
oppressive and unjust, mulcting it 
for the benefit of another section. 
While the struggle ensuing upon 
this dispute was showing its formid- 
able dimensions, another tariff be- 
came law: of it Mr. Trollope says— 
“The Morrill Tariff is very injurious 
to the West, and is odious there. I 
might add that its folly has been 
already so far recognised even in the 
North, as to make it very generally 
odious there also.” Either the North 
must have changed its opinion since 
Mr. Trollope wrote, or it must be 
incapable of impressing ite convic- 
tions on the policy of its Govern- 
ment, for another tariff has passed 
since, compared with which the 
former was mild and liberal. We 
need not remind our readers that 
the tax-bill framed to meet in some 
degree the war expenditure, excited 
the astonishment and ridicule of 
civilised nations by the absurdity 
of its provisions. Such are some of 
the ‘splendid results” in finance 
of the Federal! Government. 

Bat whatever might be the special 
functions to be discharged by the 
Federal Government, one duty lay, 
plain and unmistakable, before the 
framers of the Constitution. The 
individual States might, if they 
pleased, select little men to fill their 
highest offices, and it would be 
their own concern alone. Bat the 
Federal Government was to deal 
with more important interests. It 
was to have dealings with nations 
whose business was’ conducted by 
trained and eminent ‘statesmen. It 
was to be the impartial arbiter of 
conflicting claims between the mem- 
bers of the Union. It was to be 
the sagacious and far-seeing pro- 
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The 
most important fanction of the 
Constitution was, then, far beyond 
definitions and limitations of powers 
and duties, to provide, as fur as 
lay in a Constitution, for combining 
in the administration, in the highest 
attainable degrees, the wisdom and 
the conscience of the nation. The 
machinery called into play for the 
formation of the different branches 
of the Government was elaborate 
and carefully defined.. And what 
was the result? The judicial power, 
we will at once admit, was superior 
in its constitution to the judica- 
tures of the different States. The 
judges were irremovable, and were 
thus independent of improper in- 
fluences. This is manifestly a vast, 
improvement on the elective sys- 
tem prevailing in many of the 
States, the effect of which na- 
turally is to render the interpre- 
ter of the law an anxious aspirant 
for popularity ; and the results of 
this judicious rule have been pro- 
portionately beneficial. But with 
regard to the other branches of the 
Government the effects have been 
the corruption of the electors and 
the degeneracy of the elected, act- 
ing and reacting till it is difficult to 
say which produced the other, and 
tainting the whole political body. 
We have too often and too lately 
descanted upon this theme to dwell 
further on it now; but we may 
quote one or two brief sentences 
bearing on the subject from the 
author under review. Speaking of 
the decline of the Presidents, he 
says, “The next President will be 
a man whose name has as yet 
offended no one by its prominence. 
But one essential is requisite for a 
President ; he must be a man whom 
none as yet have delighted to honour.” 
Of the legislature he says :— 


“Tt is well known that politicians 
find their way into the Senate and into 
the Chamber of Representatives solely 
with a view to the loaves and fishes. 
The very word ‘poliician’ is foul and 
unsavoury throughout the States, and 
means rather a political blackleg than 
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a political patriot. It is useless to 
blink this matter in speaking of the 
politics and policy of the United States, 
The corruption of the venal politicians 
of the nation stinks aloud in the nostrils 
of all men. It beboves the country to 
look to this, It is time now that she 
should do so. The people of the nation 
are educated and clever. The women 
are bright and beautiful; her charity is 
profuse; her philanthropy is eager and 
true; her national ambition is noble and 
honest—honest in the cause of civilisa- 
tion. But she has soiled herself with 
political corruption, and has disgraced 
the cause of republican government by 
the dirt of those whom she has placed 
in her high places.” 


And for the results upon the people it 
is sufficient to quote one sentence :— 


“Tn the States political corruption has 
become so much a matter of course, that 
no American seems to be struck with 
the fact that the whole system is a system 
of robbery.” 


Thus, after stripping the Federal 
system of the borrowed plumes 
with which the friendly hand of 
Mr. Trollope had invested it, we 
have endeavoured to show, in. his 
own words, what the results in the 
main are which he terms so “ splen- 
did.” A disreputable foreign policy 
—a system of political corruption 
organised in the public service at 
home — absurd and suicidal revenue 
laws — the steady exclusion of merit 
and character from the offices of the 
State— and, as a «et-off to these, 
only the respectability of tribunals 
of very limited jurisdiction, —in all 
this it is difficult, as must be con- 
fessed, to find any ground for his 
encomioms. Yet we are far from 
saying that that system always ap- 
peared in the same light as at pre- 
sent, or from blaming its founders 
for all these untoward resulta, For 
not only were they compelled to 
clip and twist their framework in 
all directions to make it fit the re- 
quirements of the different States, 
but their work has been further 
marred by influences which no 
foresight could provide for — viz, 
the vast influx of population from 
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emigration, and the enormous ex- 
pansion of territory. But these 
circumstances, though they could 
not be taken into account by the 
framers of the Constitution, ought 
to be considered by its eulogist Mr. 
Trollope. He should bethink him 
that a system which answered very 
well for a compact territory, a small 
population, and a confederation 
whose members had no violently 
conflicting interests, may be totally 
unsuitable for a great aggregate of 
peoples who have spread over a con- 
tinent, and whose interests are ir- 
reconcilably opposed. And when 
the system, in addition to its in- 
adaptability, is degenerate and rot- 
ten to the core from inherent ele- 
ments of decay, though we may 
understand and sympathise with 
the persevering attachment of one 
who has been born under it and 
has known no other, yet we cannot 
bat regard as a perversion of taste, 
sentiment, and judgment the per- 
sistent devotion of an uninterested 
spectator. 

However, having formed an ex- 
alted idea of the Republican sys- 
tem, he is, of course, angry with 
those who have shattered it. More- 
over, he went to America, predeter- 
mined to admire and praise, and 
found in his friendly reception 
there ample reason for wishing to 
persevere in the design. Bat being 
a shrewd observer who could not 
help seeing what all the world saw, 
he has noted dewn a great many 
circumstances not at all to the 
credit of the Republic. He has 
stated correctly a great number of 
premises, and then he has drawn 
from them conclusions exactly op- 
posite to, those which would ap- 
pear inevitable. He has called 
blue blue, and yellow yellow; but 
on putting them together he tells 
us we get not green, but red. He 
sees, as many people without going 
to America have seen, many fatal 
defects in the political system, yet 
he continues to admire it. He 
finds that the ‘‘smartness” of the 
people has confounded their ideas 
of right and wrong, and that their 
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standard of honesty differs from 
that of others; that individual 
States have repudiated their debts, 
and that, in case of war between 
England and America, English 
property there would probably be 
confiscated : but the inference he 
draws from all this is, that they 
will certainly discharge their enor- 
mous liabilities. He declares the 
manners of the lower orders to be 
repulsive and distasteful to him — 
that they are among themselves 
boorish and unsociable—that they 
are,rude and arrogant to strangers, 
—but that nevertheless they are an 
admirable people, remarkable for 
dignity because they can ali read and 
write, and eat meat several times 
a-day. They are full, he says, of 
unjust feeling towards us — took 
part formerly with our adversaries, 
and are always reviling us and load- 
ing us with foul abuse,—yet they 
are our brothers, and we have been 
very wrong to say anything about 
them which was not courteous and 
laudatory. He takes English writ- 
ers severely to task for censuring 
the North, and makes a humble 
apology for having himself said 
anythiog which may be wopleasant 
to them. But his rebuke is, we 
think, entirely misapplied. We 
think it would have been the re- 
verse of friendly to pretend to ap- 
prove what our judgment could not 
bat condemn. We believe that the 
sharp censures we have passed on 
their institutions and their condact 
were not ouly a duty to our own 
countrymen, to whom the great Re- 
public has been so often held up as 
a bright example, but that, what- 
ever irritation they may now pro- 
duce, they must ultimately be, be- 
cause founded in truth, much more 
beneficial, than groundless flatteries. 
We do not think it judicious to be 
always speaking of the Americans 
as our brothers and cousins, becau-e 
nobody thinks of them so; and 
while it makes Kogland appear in 
a false and fvolish light, it was as 
likely as anything to render our 
relativns with them quite intoler- 
able. It is to be observed, too, 
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that in speaking of his “ brothers,” 


‘Mr. Trollope always means the 


North. The South are treated on 
quite a different footing. Perhaps, 
as “the drunken husband of an ill- 
used wife,’ he may consider the 
South as a brother - io - law only, and 
as such not entitled to ask indul- 
gence on the score of blood - relation- 
ship. Now, we do not profess 
to feel sentimentally towards the 
South any more than towards the 
North; but, setting aside the 
merits of the quarrel, we think 
there can be no doubt as to which 
party has displayed those qualities 
which generally command the sym- 
pathy of Englishmen. If we must 
have brothers, let them rather be 
those who have achieved without 
bullying and boasting, than those 
who have bullied and boasted with- 
out achieving. Like Hostess Quick- 
ly, “we cannot abide swaggerers — 
there comes no swaggerers here!” 
But Mr. Trollope can see in the 
South only vain and foolish “ re- 
bels,” who are breaking up a just, 
glorious, and beneficent republic. 
He anticipates that they will lose 
all the border States (an opinion 
in which he is not perhaps quite so 
confident now); and he hopes they 
will, thinking it to be matter of 
congratulation to the world that 
they should belomg to the North. 
If we have any wish on the sub- 
ject, it is that they may go with 
the South, and thus retain an even 
balance between the fragments of 
the republic. Bat what in the 
interests of justice we should de- 
sire is that the border States should 
be permitted to choose freely which 
section they would abide with. 
However, Mr. Trollope has decided 
that the South will not only lose 
these States, but that the remnant 
will be broken up into. insignificant 
fractions, as Central America is; 
while the North, freed from the 
clog that has kept it down, will 
start uotrammelled on a career 
more prosperous than . before. 
While the connection lasted, it 
was, according to him, altogether to 
the advantage of the South, and all 


the pleas that have been put forward 
for secession are false and trivial. 
“Tt must, I think, be conceded,” 
he says, “that the Gulf States have 
not suffered at all by their connec- 
tion with the Northern States; 
that in lieu of any such suffering, 
they owe all their national greatness 
to the Northern States; that they 
have been lifted up by the commer- 
cial energy of the Atlantic States, 
and by the agricultural prosperity of 
the Western States, to a degree of 
national consideration and respect 
through the world at large, which 
never could have belonged to them 
standing alone.” The manner in 
which he seeks to prove this would 
be altogether astonishing were we 
not familiar with the singular fashion 
in which Mr. Trollope arrives at his 
conclusions. He desires us to com- 
pare the great Northern cities with 
those of the South; and because the 
Southern towns are immeasurably 
inferior in wealth, commerce, and 
population, therefore we are to con- 
clude that the advantages of the 
Union have been altogether on the 
side of the South. Most people 
would have come to the opposite 
conclusion ; and we know that one 
great plea for secession is, that the 
political preponderance which the 
North derives from its vast influx 
of population has been employed 
to sacrifice the prosperity of the 
South to the avarice of the North. 
The Union was formed with a view 
to the advantage of all the States. 
If it be said that the South: has 
gained most by it, then the amount 
of the sacrifice shows how sincere 
is its desire for independence. 
But if it be said that it is the 
loser by the compact, no other ar- 
gument is necessary to justify se- 
cession. 

We will endeavour to compress 
into as small a space as possible the 
grounds on which public opinion in 
England has pronounced against the 
pretensions of the North. At first 
the merits of the dispute were little 
understood here, and little debated, 
but the sentithent against slavery 
predisposed us to believe the North 
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to be in the right. Soon, however, 
the abstract right of the South to 
secede wes discussed, principally 
by Northern writers and speakers. 
Englishmen then began to study the 
merits of the case, and could dis- 
cover in the terms of a compact 
founded on common consent, and 
on the expectation of mutual ad- 
vantage, nothing which forbade the 
withdrawal from the confederation 
of those members who might dis- 
cover or believe that the mainten- 
ance of the compact was to them an 
injury, and its dissolution a benefit. 
At the same time we were ready to 
excuse the exasperation of the North 
at seeing the Union, which had been 
the subject of such boastful pride, 
sundered without its consent; and 
to admit that the assertion which 
ascribed secession to a faction act- 
ing against the wishes of the people 
was plausible, though we did not 
ourselves believe it, and that, if it 
were true, the Union might be re- 
stored” without violence to the prin- 
ciples of the Republic. Moreover, 
we felt that, even if the North se- 
cretly despaired of re-union, still 
there were questions, such as the 
settlement of the frontier, the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and the 
balance of national property, which 
might be negotiated much more 
favourably . for its interests if it 
should display its power, than if 
it should make no corresponding 
movement to the warlike gather- 
ing of the South. Therefore, with- 
out considering that the North 
was justified in attempting to sub- 
due the South from ambition, or 
to ravage it from vindictiveness, 
we considered it natural and excus- 
able that she should call forth the 
martial spirit of her people, and 
line ber frontier with an impos- 
ing display of troops. But as the 
struggle proceeded, the reasons for 
conceding so much to the North 
rapidly vanished. It was loudly 
proclaimed that force was resorted 
to not to obtain favourable terms, 
bat to compel the South to unqua- 
lified submission. The plea that 


‘Union sentiment prevailed in the 


Southern States, and wanted only 
encouragement to assert itself, has 
long since been falsified by noto- 
rious facts. And the manner in 
which the Federalists have con- 
ducted the war would have de- 
prived a much better cause of sym- 
pathy. Frantic boastings, which 
neither past nor present prowess 
justifies — uncertain movements of - 
different parties and sections of the 
remaining Uvion, in which vindic- 
tiveness is the only common im- 
pulse — the imbecility of the Gov- 
ernment and its officers — the disre- 
gard of prudence and common sense 
in their measures of finance — the 
infamy of such acts as the mission 
of the Stone Fleet, and the procla- 
mations of Butler ;— all these have 
told heavily against the Northern 
cause. On the other hand, the 
South has shown unity aud courage 
— its language, so far as we have 
heard it, has been resolute and tem- 
perate, and its performances have 
more than justified its professions 
—we see its trade extinguished, its 
territories ravaged, its native de- 
fenders slain in a contest where 
the enemy suffers only the loss of 
money, and of soldiers who are 
often aliens, fighting for pay and 
plunder, Add to this, that the vic- 
tory of the North is irreconcilable 
with any plea which it has put 
forth — with the maintenance of the 
Constitution, with the objects of 
the Union, with the interests of 
either party, or with any fact or 
sentiment with which foreign na- 
tions, adverse to neither, can sym- 
pathise; and it was inevitable that 
an impartial people should give its 
sympathies to the South. Bat the 
North have not suffered us to be 
an impartial people. The reasons 
we have given for sympathising 
with the South have been irrespec- 
tive of everything, except the case 
as. it stands between the parties in 
the contest. Bat to these must be 
added our feelings of indignation 
and disgust at the conduct of the 
North towards ourselves. The in- 
solent demand for sympathy at the 
sword’s point — the imputation of 
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interested motives for refusing to 
think as they thought or professed 
to think—the abuse of us by their 
low and infamous press —the threats 
of vivlent aggression —the Trent 
outrage, and the outburst of public 
sentiment which preceded the an- 
nouncement of the course taken by 
our Government thereupon — the 
hostile legislation of Congress, with 
its proclaimed motive of injury to us 
—and the exultation, which shame 
has not been sufficient to suppress, 
excited by the view of the calami- 
ties entailed on our own people by 
a quarrel in which we have no 
concern ;— these are circumstances 
which have inevitably infused into 
our judgment on the merits of the 
case the sharpness of personal feel- 
ing, further augmented by the re- 
collection of the many instances. in 
which, in our diplomatic intercourse 
with America, we have been over- 
reached and bullied, and which, 
though due to Southern as well as 
to Northern politicians, we are ac- 
customed to identify with the po- 
licy of the Union. 

Under these circumstances, in- 
stead of representing England as 
entertaining sentimental feelings for 
America, which have no basis either 
in fact or common sense, and in- 
stead of veiling our real opinions 
by an affectation of admiration and 
respect, we think it more friendly 
and more judicious to utter words 
of censure and of warning. As 
we have always .protested, we have 
po uopfriendly feeling towards the 
Americans as a people. On _ the 
contrary, while we know full well 
the merits and excellences of their 
upper classes, we are also aware 
that the objectionable qualities of 
the general macs of the people are 
on the surface, and that much that 
is good and admirable is to be found 
with very little seeking. But poli- 
tically we dislike them extremely. 
We see in their political tendencies 
an example that might be very in- 
jurious to England, and a source of 
degradation to themselves, There- 
fore we have freely descanted on 
their institutions, their politics, and 
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their conduct.as a nation. And we 
now tell them that other nations not 
only do not accept them at» their 
own valuation, bat are ceasing to 
give them credit for those qualities 
which were once generally attri- 
buted to them. We used to believe 
that. they were capable of hearing 
reason for their own advan We 
used to think that though it might 
suit their humour to confide their 
affuirs to the control of common- 
place men, yet that, when tlie neces- 
sity for leaders should appear, the 
men qualified to lead would appear 
also. But we now begin to think 
that not the least enlightened of 
the despised monarchies of Europe 
could have shown itself so incapable 
of bringing out and of recognising 
merit as this boasted Republic. We 
begin to doubt the shrewdness and 
common sense of a people who 
are content to follow with sense- 
less shouting the pigmy impostors 
who are conducting them into such 
frightful quagmires. And we see 
daily more reason to rejoice that a 
nation which has all the will to dic- 
tate to others is losing the power 
which it would be certain to misuse. 

In a chapter which he calls “ An 
Apology for the War,” Mr. Trollope 
defends the course taken by the 
North. “ What,” he asks, ‘‘ was the 
North to do; this fooiish North, 
which has beer so liberally told by 
us that she has taken up arms for 
nothing, that she is fighting for 
nothing, and will ruin herself for 
nothing?” ‘I cannot see af what 
point the North first sinned.” “I 
think it is plain that the remnant 
of the Union was bound to take up 
arms against those States which had 
illegally torn themselves off from 
her.” In all which we entirely dis- 
agree with him. We do not dispute 
that excuses may be found for the 
North in commencing the struggle ; 
but that’she can be justified by rea- 
son we do not admit. 

One element of the Republic was 
the consent of the governed. <An- 
other was the supremacy of a majo- 
rity. But practically and theoreti- 
cally, as has been proved times 
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without number, the supremacy of 
@ majority is the oppression of a 
minority, and that entails discon- 
tent. Consent and discontent are 
elements evidently incompatible. 
Hence the Republic was founded 
on false principles — the Union con- 
tained the seeds of disunion.* It 
may be said that in all governments 
there will be discontent. No doubt 
there might have been a discontented 
minority in every State of the Union, 
and yet the Union might have gone 
on. It is when discontent coincides 
with a territorial line that the ele- 
ments become explosive. Then it 
was for the North to consider 
whether it should hold to its prin- 
ciples, and, by separating from the 
South, and thus casting out the ele: 
ments of discontent, render the con- 
tinued existence of the Union, on 
its original basis, possible; or 
should let go its hold on the prin- 
ciple of consent, and, clinging to 
that of force, go wildly drifting into 
space, unknowing whither. 

We have often heard one who is 
much more deeply interested in the 
North than Mr. Trollope, and has 
considered the question much more 
to the purpose, point out the pro- 
per course. The remnant of the 
Union might have said, “ We have 
always thanked God, somewhat 
Pharisaically perhaps, that we were 
not as other States are,— oppressors 
of the weak, worshippers of ma- 
terial force, guilty of and retain- 
ing portions of territory in unwil- 
ling gubjection. We found our 
government on the consent of the 
governed. If any of the governed 
withdraw their consent, there is 
no means of retaining them con- 
sistent with principle. If we aban- 
don the principle on which we 
rest, we become we know not what ; 
— certainly neither a democracy 
nor a Union founded on _ con- 
sent. It is in vain to tell us what 
Austria has done and what England 
would do. ‘The cases do not apply 
to us, for the weapon they would 
resort to, though consistent with 
their principles of government, is 
one that it has been our boast to 
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abjure. We lament that any por- 
tion of our Union should withdraw 
its consent — we will by all means 
consistent with principle persuade 
it to remain — but we will not, from 
love of power and consideration, try 
other means than persuasion. We 
will show that we are, as we have 
boasted, superior to the considera- 
tions which are the motives of ordi- 
nary governments — we will show 
that it is not for nothing we have 
preached the blessings of Demo- 
cracy and the right of men to choose 
what government they will live un- 
der. Those who are urging us to 
use force tell us that a recognised 
right of secession will dissolve the 
whole Union. This we ‘deny. The 
Union will continue to consist of 
all those who’ choose to live’ under 
it. No principle, no law, no portion 
of the. Constitution is vitiated by 
secession— the machinery is unin- 
jared and will work as before. If 
it be considered advisable to render 
the Union more binding so as to 
discountenance future secession, let 
us debate -how it shall be done. 
And thus, though shorn of some of 
that importance which numbers and 
extent of territory confer, we shall 
stand before the world an example 
of honourable consistency, and 
prove that there is at least one form 
of government capable of sacrificing 
power to principle—nay, even in- 
capable by its own conditions of 
doing otherwise.” And we would 
ask, in which case does Democracy 
appear in the best light—in acting 
thus, or as she is now doing, com- 
pelling citizens to impose a detested 
yoke on others ? 

The conclusion we have indicated 
as the true and logical one, Mr. 
Trollope and other apologists of the 
North refuse to accept. They say 
that a Government which cannot 
enforce its authority is an absurd- 
ity. “A confederation with such 
a licence attached to it would have 
been simply playing at national 
power,” says Mr. Trollope. Face to 
face with the absurdity of a supreme 
government dependent on consent, 
he recoils into the equal absurdity 
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of a voluntary Union founded on 
force. He will not accept the true 
conclusion, which ig that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, or any gov- 
ernment that continues to rest on 
the consent of the governed, is not 
framed on a basis that can be per- 
manent, and must be condemned 
because it leads everywhere to illo- 
ical results. And he seems to 
orget that he is | of sove- 
reign States, which h only to 
consider what would be for their 
own advantage, when he inquires, 
“ Where would New England have 
been as a part of the United States, 
if New York, which stretches from 
the Atlantic to the borders of 
Canada, had been endowed with 
the power of cutting off the six 
northern States from the rest of the 
Union?” But New York actually 
possessed that power by refusing to 
join the Union. Does Mr. Trollope 
think that New York joined the 
Union or would refrain from se- 
ceding if it were her interest. to 
do so, out of regard for New Eng- 
land? Or does he think that it 
was a principle of abstract justice 
which prevented her from remain- 
ing an obstacle between States that 
desired to unite? If so, the same 
principle should compel Hanover 
to permit herself to be annexed to 
Prussia. 

It is not often that a good novel- 
ist makes a good politician. The 
chief example that occurs to us is 
that of Bulwer, who is both a great 
novelist and a great statesman. 
But we cannot consider Mr. Trollope 
an exception to the rule; and we 
think that his just and fairly-earned 
reputation will continue to rest 
upon his clever and always enter- 
taining novels. All that he proves 
in the political part of his book is, 
that he has a strong prejudice in 
favour of the North —so strong, 
that when his premises are cor- 
rectly stated, his inferences are 
often false. We should be sorry to 
say that a man of his ability could 
not master a political subject ; but 
we cannot help thinking that the 
principal qualification, besides - his 
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literary skill, which he has brought 
to the discussion, is a strong de- 
sire to say what will _Please bis 
Northern friends. He” has 
dently been quite —— to adopt 
their” logic, and the North is the 
very last place where we should go 
jast now for logic. The conse- 
quence is, that he has imported as 
novelties a great number of argu- 
ments which, though they may still 
ass current in the Union, have 

n long exploded here. Exer- 
cised on so uncongenial a subject, 
even his power of writing is exhi- 
bited to less advantage than usual. 
Not only the style, but the thought, 
is often slipshod. We do not 
think that, in any of his novels, 
he would have written such a sen- 
tence as this, ‘‘If a reunion is to 
be a precursor of emancipation, 
surely that reunion should be first 
effected :” or as this, “ Bribery, I 
know, was disgracefully current in 
the days of Walpole, of Newcastle, 
and even of Oastlereagh ;—s0 cur- 
rent, that no Englishman has a right 
to hold up his own past govern- 
ment as a model of purity’ — mean- 
ing, of course, to say, “an English- 
man has no right.” He has also 
in this book fallen into a habit of 
introducing ancient platitadé@ and 
trivialities with “I think,” ‘‘it 
seems to me,” “I take it,” which 
gives to what might else be excused 
an air of foolish wisdem. “ The 
American Constitution is now, I 
think, at the crisis of its severest 
trial.” “A man’s body shall not 
be kept in duress at any man’s will ; 
but shall be brought up into open 
court, with uttermost speed, in 
order that the law may say whether 
or no it should be kept in duress. 
That, J take it, is the meaning of 
‘habeas corpus.’” It is as if one 
should write, “The sun, I take it, 
rises in the east,” —“ the earth, as it 
seems to me, revolves upon its axis.” 

At such a time, and on such a 
subject, it was inevitable that we 
should chiefly notice the political 
part of the book ; and as Mr. Trol- 
lope has stated it to be his wish “to 
plead the case of the North,” we 
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have not refrained from replying at 
length. We see matters from a 
point of view different from his ; 
and if there be anything in our 
remarks which displeases him, we 
request him to accept the same 
apology as he has made to his 
friends in the North for saying 
what they may not altogether like. 
The other portions of his book we 
have read with much pleasure and 
amusement. The great corn country 
of the West is capitally described ; 
the ladies of the New York cars 
must be shamed by his caustic 
fun into better and more womanly 
‘behaviour; Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
the venomous philanthropist, and 
Mr. Everett, the eléquent but time- 
serving politician, are hit off to the 
life; and all his prepossessions have 
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not prevented him from looking at 
the broadly-presented absurd side of 
American chara€ter. But we like 
his plots better than his travels, his 
creations better than his sketches 
from life. The old cathedral town 
gives him footing more like his 
“native heath” than the whole 
continent of America can supply. 
Mrs. Proudie is worth a legion of 
Everetts—is even a more interesting 
old woman than the President him- 
self. Mr. Harding surpasses the 
entire Federal Cabinet, and five 
minutes with Eleanor Bold is better 
than a whole sitting of Congress. 
We shall gradge the time he may 
spend in writing any more books of 
travel or politics, if they deprive us 
of one of the brilliant successors of 
‘ Barchester Towers.’ 








